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To the Right Honourable Edward Short, M.P., Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. 
27th March 1969 


Dear Secretary of State, 


Just a little more than a year ago your predecessor charged us with the 
examination of the various National Libraries, and, in particular, to consider 
whether these institutions should be brought into a unified framework. Wenow 
send you our unanimous report. 


There are literally thousands of libraries in the United Kingdom which 
attempt to meet the needs of a very wide range of users who may work in 
educational institutions, industry, commerce, and the professions, or who use 
the libraries for their private purposes. A library may be funded privately, 
or by local or national government; its collection may be comprehensive in a 
narrow subject field, or merely representative over many subjects, or a mixture 
of both; and it may operate as a lending or a reference library, or, rarely, as 
both. In addition, there are many information services which show almost as 
great variety of ownership, subject coverage and customer pattern as do the 
libraries. | 


We early took the view that the National Libraries must be seen in relation 
to these other parts of the national information system. Many of the services 
of the National Libraries complement those of other libraries and, in this respect, 
they form an essential part of the complete spectrum of library and information 
services. We also identified various aspects of library and information activity 
where there was a need to co-ordinate the efforts of many different libraries and 
institutions, in order that the substantial total resources involved would be 
used in the best possible ways. Here an organisation administering the National 
Libraries has a different, but no less important function to perform. Thirdly, 
the National Libraries should be the apex of the library system, representing the 
best in current practice and pioneering new developments, as well as covering 
all subjects and giving the best possible services to users of all types. 


We have tried to measure the present needs of users, and to estimate their 
future requirements in the light of the presumed continuing enormous growth 
rate of publication, and the probably continuing differences in ways in which 
workers in the humanities, social sciences, and experimental sciences seek and 
use information in printed or other form. The identification of need has enabled 
us to specify the functions which a National Library and Information System 
should discharge, either alone or in association with other institutions, and 
finally we have recommended administrative arrangements which, if accepted, 
would go a considerable way to enabling these objectives to be achieved. 


All our recommendations are listed at the end of the report in the order in 
which they appear in the text. Because they are very numerous and not all of 
equal importance we have provided a preface containing a summary of the 
major recommendations. We hope that this arrangement will be helpful to 
readers. 


' We have received a great deal of evidence from many sources, much of which 
will be published separately after the report is issued. We are most grateful 
to all who have submitted evidence and for the interest which has been shown 
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in our work by learned and professional societies, universities and colleges, 
industrial organisations and many individuals. Several individuals and organ- 
isations whose names are included in the list in Appendix A have, at our request, 
made special enquiries or prepared papers which were of great value to our 
deliberations. Above all we especially appreciate the co-operation and help 
which have at all times been accorded to us by the staffs of the libraries covered 
by our terms of reference. They not only contributed to the preparation of 
the main evidence, but also carried out additional research to obtain the 
supplementary information which we requested. 


We are sorry to have to record that owing to ill health Professor Sir Roy 
Allen had to resign from the committee in June, 1968. His place was filled by 
Mr. Habakkuk. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Chairman) FRED DAINTON 
JOHN BROWN 
H. J. HABAKKUK 
BERNARD MILLER 
D. TALBOT RICE 
(Secretary) NOEL B. W. THOMPSON 
(Assistant Secretary) G. A. C. JONES 
(Assistant Secretary) R. C. PULFORD 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Libraries Authority 


In order that the services and operations of the principal national library 
institutions may be adequately co-ordinated and that they may develop in the 
most effective ways, the administration of the British Museum Library (BML) 
[including the National Reference Library of Science and Invention (NRLSD], 
the National Central Library (NCL), the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology (NLLST), and the British National Bibliography (BNB) should 
become the responsibility of a new statutory and independent public body, to be 
known as the National Libraries Authority (NLA). The property and stock 
of these institutions should, with certain exceptions, be vested in the Authority, 
which should also assume full administrative responsibilities for certain func- 
tions relating to research, bibliographic activities and translations, now carried 
out by the Office for Scientific and Technical Information (OSTI) and by Aslib. 


The Science Museum Library (SML) should not be administered by the NLA, 
but should be integrated with the Lyon Playfair Library to form the central 
library for the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 


With the creation of the National Libraries Authority, the BML should 
become the National Reference Library (NRL), and the NRLSI should become 
the Central Science and Patent Collections (CSPC), a separately administered 
unit within the Authority. 


Management Structure 


Management policies of the NLA should be the corporate responsibility of a 
Board composed of a Chairman, Secretary, up to three other full-time members 
and up to three part-time members, all of whom should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science. 


One of the full-time members should be appointed in consultation with the 
Minister of Technology. 


The appointment of the part-time members should reflect the need to establish 
and maintain channels of communication between the Authority and other 
library and information systems, and the special position of the NRL. 


The part-time members should normally hold office for three years, renewable 
once only, and they should be paid for their services. 


The Heads of the national library institutions should not be members of the 
Management Board, but should together constitute an Executive Committee, 
chaired by the Chairman of the Management Board. 


Associated with the Executive Committee would be a structure of sub- 
committees on which appropriate Board members and senior executives would 
serve together. 


Advisory Bodies 


An advisory council should be associated with each major library unit or 
service. The Head of the unit concerned should be an ex officio member of the 
relevant advisory council; the remaining membership should reflect the use 
that is made of its services. 
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In addition to an advisory council, the National Reference Library (NRL), 
as successor to the present BML, should also have a body of trustees, which 
should include some Trustees of the British Museum. 


The Trustees of the NRL would be invested with that material to be housed 
in the NRL which it is possible to identify as having been privately donated or 
bequeathed in the past in trust to the Trustees of the British Museum. The 
National Libraries Authority should determine the particular uses to which 
trust funds and material would be put, but the Trustees should ensure that the 
Authority’s decisions in these matters would always be in accord with the terms 
of the original bequests. 


The Trustees of the NRL should be represented on that library’s advisory 
council up to two fifths of the Council’s membership; they should also be 
responsible for submitting a list of names to the Secretary of State from which 
he would appoint one part-time member of the Management Board. 


Finance 


The principles of accountable management should be applied to all the 
Authority’s operations. To facilitate this, all public finance for the Authority 
should be derived from a single source and the Management Board should be 
required to present the Authority’s accounts in a form which indicates the full 
cost of each activity and service, including the real cost of accommodation. 


The Management Board should be given the greatest possible freedom to 
deploy the Authority’s resources in the most effective ways; in particular, it 
should be allowed to apply the profits from its activities and savings from its 
administration to the further development of its services. 


National Policy for Library and Information Services 


The Government should examine the feasibility of establishing machinery to 
‘provide it with advice on policy concerning the development and co-ordination 
of national information services—whether they are based on libraries or not— 
which are the direct or indirect responsibilities of Government departments. 


Lending and Photocopying from the National Libraries 


As an addition to the existing arrangements for lending from the national 
libraries, the BML—and, if necessary, the NRLSI—should lend under carefully 
controlled conditions when photocopying cannot provide a satisfactory solution 
and when material is not easily available from another library. 


Legally deposited publications, material irreplaceable from any other source, 
or items of high intrinsic value should not be lent. 


High priority should be given to improving and developing photocopying 
at the BML and its outhouses. 


The loan stocks of the NCL should be transferred to Boston Spa. 


A National Reports Centre at Boston Spa should be established to collect, 
process and supply report literature in all subjects. 
Inter-library Lending 


The highest priority should be given to bringing the union catalogues of the 
NCL up to date. 
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Financial assistance should be available to enable a few large libraries to 
work in particularly close association with the national inter-library lending 
service. The university libraries of Oxford and Cambridge are particularly 
well fitted for such a role. 


Bibliographic Services 
A National Bibliographic Service should be established which would initially 


combine and co-ordinate and then develop the bibliographic activities of the BML, 
the NCL, the NRLSI, the NLLST and the British National Bibliography. 


The main unit of the service should be in central London. 


The National Bibliographic Service should have the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the total national bibliographic effort in science and technology 
and of representing internationally British interests. 


The responsibilities of OSTI in this field should be transferred to the National 
Bibliographic Service. 


There should be a single centre to which loan and photocopy requests for 
all material in every subject should be addressed. This unit should be at 
Boston Spa and should house the union catalogues of the NCL as soon as the 
main centre of the National Bibliographic Service in London is fully operational. 


Reference 


The NRL should incorporate the library departments of the British Museum, 
including the Department of Prints and Drawings, but excluding the NRLSI, 
and should be organised in the main as a closed access library; that is, without 
providing for direct access by readers to the book stores. 


It should continue to provide as complete coverage as possible in those 
subjects in the arts, humanities and social sciences where its present collections 
are uniquely good. 


In others, adequate overall provision of foreign publications for research 
should be achieved through co-operation with other libraries, particularly by 
way of schemes for co-operative acquisition. 


In science, the CSPC, being the successor to the NRLSI, should aim to provide 
a comprehensive collection of British and foreign patents, together with such 
technical literature as is needed to support the patent collection and to satisfy 
regional needs. 


This library should continue to provide for some time ahead direct access by 
its readers to a substantial proportion of its stocks. However, because of the 
impact that automated information retrieval systems are likely to make on 
science libraries in the decades ahead, it is improbable that the initial arrange- 
ments within a new science reference library should continue unchanged for 
more than a small part of the expected life of a new building. 


Science reference facilities in public and university libraries in all major 
industrial areas should be strengthened so as to be capable of meeting a high 
proportion of local requirements. 


From library considerations alone, a site immediately adjacent to the British 
Museum is most suitable for the NRL. If, for other reasons, this is not 
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possible, the NRL should be in central London, particularly convenient to the 
academic institutions in both Bloomsbury and Aldwych. 


The CSPC should also be in central London, although they need not neces- 
sarily be on the same site as the NRL. 


Because of the exceptionally high cost of storing library material in central 
London, lightly used material in both the NRL and the CSPC should be 
outhoused to one or more stores on low cost land. 


Library Automation 


The feasibility of applying automatic data processing to both the internal 
management operations and the services of the reference, lending, bibliographic 
and administrative divisions of the NLA should be studied in detail and without 
delay. 


Research and Training 


In order to improve the effectiveness of the existing services of the national 
libraries and to evolve new services as required, a wide range of research should 
be undertaken and sponsored by the NLA, for which adequate resources should 
be made available. In so doing, the Authority would assume many of the 
responsibilities for research now exercised by OSTI. 


Consideration should be given to the creation of machinery to bring together 
the major national interests engaged in the development of information tech- 
niques so as to co-ordinate effectively the total research effort and to assist in 
the formulation of national policies. 


The NLA should have an important responsibility for making its research and 
development widely known to librarians and others. 


The contribution of the national libraries to professional training should be 
to supplement the existing arrangements, in collaboration with those now 
responsible for the training of librarians. 


NOTE: The functional relationships between the Management Board, the 
Executive Committee, and the units and their Advisory Councils, which would 
comprise a National Libraries organisation are illustrated in Fig. 15 following 
page 134. 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION 
CHAPTER ONE 

THE COMMITTEE’S PROCEDURE 


1. We were appointed by the Secretary of State for Education and Science in 
December 1967 with the following terms of reference: 


“To examine the functions and organisation of the British Museum Library, 
the National Central Library, the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology and the Science Museum Library in providing national library 
facilities; to consider whether in the interests of efficiency and economy such 
facilities should be brought into a unified framework; and to make recom- 
mendations.”’ 


Because the National Reference Library of Science and Invention is admini- 
stered as part of the Department of Printed Books of the British Museum, our 
terms of reference cover this library also. It comprises the former Patent 
Office Library together with the science collections of the British Museum 
Library. 


2. An invitation to professional organisations, and other interested bodies 
and individuals to submit written evidence was issued to the Press early in 
January 1968. We asked particularly for factual information concerning the 
adequacy and use of existing national library facilities, and for estimates of the 
pattern of future demands for these services. At the same time, the admini- 
stration of each library covered by our terms of reference was asked to provide 
information about its aims, services, acquisition policies, stock, staff, expenditure 
and usage patterns; it was also invited to comment freely on any other matters 
relevant to our task. We also sought written evidence from all universities in 
the United Kingdom (including the individual colleges and institutes of London 
University), the professional library organisations, learned societies, certain 
Government departments, and numerous other bodies which we believed would 
be able to assist and advise us. They were requested, particularly, for infor- 
mation about the adequacy and suitability of the existing services of the national 
libraries in meeting present and future needs, and to suggest any necessary 
improvements. Subsequently, we asked a variety of industrial organisations 
about their information needs and the services required to satisfy them. 


3. We also sought information on specific topics from appropriate organ- 
isations and individuals. This often entailed special research on their part and 
Sometimes surveys were mounted to obtain the data which we required. 


4. So that we might have up-to-date information about usage of the national 
libraries, arrangements were made, with the collaboration of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, for surveys of the readers at the British Museum Library and 
the National Reference Library of Science and Invention to be carried out by 
the Economist Intelligence Unit. The surveys of the British Museum Library 
were made in April and August 1968, and that of the National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention in July 1968. The staff of the other libraries 
in our terms of reference also carried out surveys at our request. Visitors to the 
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Science Museum Library were surveyed over a period in April 1968; the 
National Central Library analysed its loan requisitions at about the same time; 
and analyses of parts of the services of the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology were made in June and December 1968. The results of all 
these surveys proved of immense value to us; they are published as appendices 
to this report. 


5. We visited each of the libraries in the early stages of our work. During 
these visits, we were afforded all necessary facilities to study their operation and 
organisation, and to hold discussions with the staffs. Some months later we 
held separate discussions with the Trustees of the British Museum, the Trustees 
of the National Central Library, and representatives of the Department of 
Education and Science and the Ministry of Technology. 


6. In May 1968, the Secretary visited the United States on the Committee’s 
behalf, to study the organisation of the national and other libraries, and to 
review the latest developments in library technology. Among the institutions 
visited were the Library of Congress, the National Library of Medicine, the 
Clearing House for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, the Library of 
the US Patent Office, the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, the 
Institute of Library Research at the University of California, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He also made a short visit to France, during 
which he obtained useful information and advice from the Director of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. He also discussed the library needs of a national 
museum when he visited the Louvre. 


7. The second Chapter in this report reviews library services in the context 
of the nation’s information system. We then consider the present role of each 
of the national institutions covered by our terms of reference, dealing with such 
matters as administration, services, staffing and usage patterns. Relevant 
information about the national libraries of Scotland and Wales and the British 
National Bibliography is also included in this part of our report. In Part HI, 
we examine the present-day requirements for national library services, and try 
to estimate how the pattern of demand may change in the years ahead. We 
then suggest those changes in the type, scale and organisation of existing 
institutions which may enable them to provide more effectively for the needs of 
users in the future. In this, we give particular attention to the discussion of the 
administrative arrangements necessary to establish a national libraries system, 
and to the possibilities afforded by the application of computers to its services. 


8. A summary of our main recommendations is given at the beginning of the 
report, and a complete list, with relevant paragraph numbers, at the end. The 
appendices include the results of the surveys carried out at the principal national 
libraries, together with material which deals more fully with certain topics than 
was practicable in the main body of our report. The main collection of written 
evidence which we have received is being published separately. 


PART TWO 


LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SERVICES IN BRITAIN 
TODAY 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE GENERAL SCENE 


Introduction 


9. The national library institutions mentioned in the Committee’s terms 
of reference form part of a much larger and more widely distributed network 
of library facilities throughout the United Kingdom, which is principally con- 
cerned with providing information in the form of the printed word. Public 
expenditure on local and national libraries alone now exceeds £60m per year, 
and there are many library services whose costs are not included in this sum. 
Libraries form a large and important part of the nation’s information services, 
the general aims of which are to collect and store whatever information is likely 
to be required, to provide access to it as speedily as necessary and to arrange 
its supply in the most useful form where it may be most effectively employed. 
These aims may be achieved in several ways, of which the following are typical 
examples: 


(i) by supplying a specified publication for reference, or loan, or as a 
photo copy; 


(ii) by providing facilities to enable an enquirer to embark on a search 
leading to the identification and acquisition of information in a field 
of knowledge in which he was initially ignorant of the source material; 


(iii) by compiling and publishing bibliographic aids, through which the 
existence of information is identified and by which its supply is made 
possible; 


(iv) by supplying either a complete answer to a specific enquiry, or 
information which will enable the enquirer to obtain an answer. 


10. Not every information service carries out all of these functions and, indeed, 
the library and information network is composed of various types of institution, 
differing in size, purpose, administration and source of finance. The principal 
types are briefly described below. 


The Public Libraries 


11. The Public Libraries and Museums Act 1964, places a duty on local 
authorities to provide comprehensive and efficient public library services in 
the areas for which they have responsibility and it requires that the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science should superintend and promote the improve- 
ment of these services. The Act requires that the basic services of reference 
and lending, as far as they apply to books and periodicals, should, with minor 
exceptions, be free of charge, thus perpetuating a long-established principle. 
Charges may, however, be levied for the borrowing of other types of material, 
such as gramophone records, and for other services. 


12. Because of the breadth of professional and leisure interests of the 
population served by the public libraries, the range of subjects covered by them 
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is very wide, although, as the UGC Committee on Libraries* (the Parry 
Committee) pointed out, local specialisms are by no means uncommon. Indeed, 
one of the consequences of the arrangements for inter-library co-operation, 
referred to in paragraphs 23 to 25, is that many public libraries are expected 
to cover specific subjects or other specialisms in depth, at least insofar as 
British monographs are concerned. However, with these exceptions, the public 
library has to cater for such a wide range of subjects that its stock is normally 
limited to the most heavily used material in each subject area; and, therefore, 
it falls to other libraries to collect the large volume of relatively lightly used 
and highly specialised publications. Even so, the largest public libraries have 
substantial holdings—for example, the central reference library in a large city 
may have 750,000 to one million volumes in its stock. The level of provision, 
as regards both the stock and the range of services, varies markedly in different 
parts of the country. For instance, the reference libraries provided by local 
authorities in central London are notably inferior to those of Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, partly because of the local government structure 
in London and partly because other types of library abound in the capital. In 
general, however, the smaller towns and the sparsely populated areas are less 
well provided for than the large centres of commerce and industry. 


13. The bibliographic services of the public libraries are usually restricted 
to the use of the standard tools, supplemented to a certain extent by the 
libraries’ own catalogues and published lists. However, a fairly recent develop- 
ment in a few of the larger industrial centres has been the establishment, mainly 
for local industry, of library-based referral and information services, aimed at 
providing more extensive bibliographic services, or at directing an enquirer 
to the most appropriate source of information. 


University and College Libraries 


14. The libraries of universities in Britain, unlike those in some Continental 
countries which serve a wide public, have as their predominant function at 
the present time the servicing of the teaching and research activities of their 
institutions. Their organisation, subject coverage, acquisitions policy and 
services tend to reflect these responsibilities almost exclusively. Nevertheless, 
there is a growing appreciation in universities and colleges of the potential 
contribution that they could make to the information requirements of the 
community as a whole. All university libraries are now associated with the 
national scheme for inter-library co-operation, and many with the regional 
systems. Many also provide—usually free of charge—some reference facilities 
to members of the public. This is not to say, however, that the general public 
may use university or college libraries as freely as the members of the institu- 
tion. The facilities are often restricted to bona fide scholars and sometimes 
are only available if it has been shown that the material sought is unobtainable 
elsewhere. Lending facilities to individual members of the public are exceptional. 


15. These variations in policy reflect the fact that each university library is 
administered as an integral part of the institution itself and is not controlled 
directly or indirectly, either by central or local government, or by any other 
outside body. The financing of a university’s library facilities and the share of 
the total resources available for them are also internal matters for the institution 


* University Grants Committee Report of the Committee on Libraries, HMSO, 1967. 
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itself to determine, although the bulk of the costs are met from public funds, 
supplied through the UGC in the same way as university finance generally. 
University libraries now account for over £7m of public funds annually, out 
of a library expenditure of about £12m on all higher education institutions 
taken together. 


16. The size of university libraries is considerable, even in comparison with 
many public reference libraries—for example, the stock of one of the older 
provincial university libraries may exceed 750,000 volumes. Like the public 
libraries, university libraries are usually general collections and even those of 
the technological universities cover many disciplines, including some non- 
scientific subjects. However, one of the fundamental differences from public 
libraries is the type of material collected, which is very largely confined to 
what is relevant to university research and teaching. In many subjects most 
university libraries must have a great deal of material not held in the public 
libraries, particularly in their coverage of foreign publications, and some have 
substantial holdings which would be relevant to the research and possibly 
other interests of local industry and other sections of the community. To a 
lesser extent, this may also be true of the libraries of other higher education 
institutions, especially the larger colleges of further education and the new 
polytechnics. 


Special Libraries and Information Centres 


17. There is also a wide variety of libraries and information centres which 
concentrate on limited subject areas, or are restricted to certain types of 
publication. Their services may be directed to specific kinds of user and may 
involve the provision of specialised bibliographic or information facilities. 


18. Many specialised information institutions are members of Aslib (pre- 
viously known as the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux). 
This body, which receives about £50,000 per year—that is, approximately one 
third of its total income—from public funds, facilitates the co-ordination and 
systematic use of sources of information covering both the arts and the sciences, 
by directing its members to sources of information; by providing certain biblio- 
graphic, translation and information services; by offering assistance and guid- 
ance in the setting up and running of libraries; and increasingly by carrying 
out user studies and other research. The recently published first part of a new 
edition of the Aslib Directory contains entries of nearly 3,000 specialised sources 
of information in science and technology alone, about half of which are special 
libraries. Few of these, however, have substantial resources or offer a wide 
range of services with exhaustive coverage of their specialisms. 


19. These organisations fall into three main categories although the facilities 
offered by some entitle them to be included in more than one: 


(i) Special Libraries, which are associated with many professional 
institutions and learned societies, Government departments and 
research stations, the Industrial Research Associations, trade organ- 
isations and the larger commercial firms. Some special collections 
contain less than a hundred books and a handful of current periodicals. 
At the other extreme, however, a few of the great special libraries have 
incomparably the country’s best collections in their subject fields. 
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Examples include the Chemical Society Library, the Library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the British Library of Art at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and, perhaps above all, the British 
Library of Political and Economic Science at the London School of 
Economics. The services offered by special libraries are geared to 
reference facilities, the loan of literature, and in many cases to the 
production of specialised bibliographies. The staff are frequently 
professional librarians. 


(ii) Documentation Centres—such as the 11 Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux—which process the literature in their fields. For this 
purpose subject specialists are usually employed. 


(111) Information Centres, which are principally associated with Government 
Departments or their research establishments, and with the Industrial 
Research Associations. They scan and evaluate the literature in their 
special subjects, and are thereby able to provide specific information 
either for general distribution to regular subscribers or to answer 
enquiries. Their staffs frequently contain more subject specialists 
than professional librarians. 


20. Access to most of these sources of information tends to be restricted. 
Many are available as of right only to members and subscribers; others to 
research workers and qualified practitioners. Nevertheless, the organisations 
are usually willing to extend their services to all who have bona fide reasons for 
calling upon them. In particular, over 200 special libraries co-operate in the 
regional schemes for inter-library lending and over 700 contribute to the national 
systems. 


Data Activities 


21. In addition to special libraries and documentation or information 
centres, there are highly specialised information services which concentrate on 
the collection and processing of data. Three main types of service can be 
identified : 


(1) Data on materials and products for industry. These are usually 
compiled by independent publishers, although some research and 
trade associations also offer this type of service. 


(ii) Design Data for Engineers. Easily the most widely-based service of 
this type is that organised with support from the Ministry of Technology 
by the professional engineering institutions around a common 
engineering scientific data unit. Other, less ambitious projects are 
associated with certain Industrial Research Associations. 


(iii) Critical Data for Scientists are compiled by specialist teams in univer- 
sities, colleges and research establishments, often as part ofinternational 
projects. The National Engineering Laboratory’s “ International 
Steam Tables’? isan example. The Office for Scientific and Technical 
Information (OSTI) has started several experimental data centres, 
covering, for example, crystallography, mass spectrometry, and the 
thermo-dynamic properties of gases, and the Natural Environment 
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and Social Science Research Councils are encouraging data colleetion 
activities in their own fields. 


Industrial Information Services 


22. Technical liaison and advisory services for industry are provided by some 
Government departments and research establishments, and by certain trade and 
research associations. In addition, the Ministry of Technology has set up a 
network of industrial liaison officers, operating mainly from technical colleges. 
This provides, through personal contact, information and advice for local 
firms—particularly the smaller ones—which are neither members of Aslib, 
nor of an industrial research association. A similar service for agriculture is 
provided by the Ministry of Agriculture’s National Advisory Service. 


Schemes for Inter-Library Co-operation 
(a) Inter-library lending 


23. Few, if any, libraries can hope to satisfy from their own stocks and 
resources alone all the requests which they receive for publications and infor- 
mation. Even to attempt this would cause proliferation of a vast quantity of 
lightly used material at very substantial cost. Therefore, adequate machinery 
must exist for supplying as quickly as is necessary, on loan or by photocopy, 
publications which are not immediately on hand. Consequently, formal and 
informal arrangements have been built up over a long period of time to facilitate 
inter-library lending. Direct lending between libraries occurs to a considerable 
extent, especially at local level. This is often the quickest way of obtaining an 
item requested, especially when there exists a published locating tool, such as 
the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals (BUCOP). In addition, a local 
co-operative scheme providing library-based referral and information services 
is frequently used to facilitate inter-library lending. 


24. This machinery is supplemented by the Regional Library Systems. In 
England and Wales nine of these were set up between 1931 and 1936, whilst 
Scotland became a library region in 1939. All public libraries are members of 
the Regional Systems and, with certain special and university libraries par- 
ticipating in some regions, over 600 libraries are involved in England and Wales. 
Each region, with the exception of Yorkshire, has a clearing-house containing 
the union catalogue, which forms the principal means of locating loan requests 
received from the member libraries. Not all regions provide the same quality 
of service, however, mainly because the effectiveness of the union catalogues is 
very dependent on whether they are kept fully up-to-date. In Yorkshire, the 
Regional System operates by circulating requests between libraries through a 
network of zones and sub-zones, whilst in the North-West a somewhat similar 
procedure is used to supplement the union catalogue. On average 75 per cent 
of the requests received by the Regional Systems are met within their respective 
areas; this corresponds to nearly a quarter of a million items annually. When, 
however, a request cannot be met regionally, either the originating library or the 
regional headquarters applies to one of the national institutions described 
below. Although some libraries apply to the national sources without having 
first tried regionally, there is no doubt that the Regional Schemes filter off a 
substantial volume of requests, especially for relatively heavily used and freely 
available publications. This they do at an annual cost for England and Wales 
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of about £70,000,* excluding expenditure directly incurred by the participating 
libraries. 


(b) Regional acquisition schemes 


25. In recent years, the largest Regional Schemes have each attempted to 
cover within their own libraries a high proportion of British monographs, as 
listed in the British National Bibliography (BNB), and British serial publications. 
To an increasing extent, therefore, the regions are approaching self-sufficiency 
in respect of British material. However, because each smaller region could not 
be self-sufficient in this way, the National Committee on Regional Library 
Co-operation in 1959 initiated an inter-regional scheme for acquiring all British 
books published subsequently. In practice, between 95 per cent and 99 per cent 
of British publications have been bought under this arrangement since 1959. 
In addition to this, the Joint Fiction Reserve of the former Metropolitan 
Boroughs aims to cover by purchase all new novels listed in the BNB. Since 
1962, a similar scheme has been operated jointly by the provincial regions. 


The National Institutions 


26. Supporting the complex structure of public, university and special 
libraries; the various information services; and the local and regional schemes 
of inter-library co-operation are a few great national libraries and related 
services. Of these, the most important are the Library of the British Museum— 
including the National Reference Library of Science and Invention—which is by 
far the greatest general reference collection in the United Kingdom and one of 
the finest in the World; the National Lending Library for Science and Tech- 
nology, which specialises in supplying on loan and by photocopy literature in 
all the sciences; the National Central Library, the principal service of which is 
to augment the regional schemes of library co-operation in facilitating inter- 
library lending; the British National Bibliography, which produces bibliographic 
information on new British publications; and the Science Museum Library, 
which has one of the largest collections of scientific literature in the country and 
which contributes to the lending services provided by the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology. In addition, there are three national 
institutions whose services are principally directed towards serving the needs of 
Scotland and Wales: The National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, which 
house the main reference collections in their respective countries, and the 
Scottish Central Library, which combines the functions of a regional library 
headquarters with some of the wider national responsibilities of the National 
Central Library. These are described in detail in the succeeding chapters. 


* Evidence from the National Committee on Regional Library Co-operation. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


Background 


27. The British Museum Library (BML) forms part of an independent 
organisation set up under the British Museum Act 1753. This Act, together 
with most of the sections of subsequent Acts, was repealed by the British 
Museum Act 1963, which made new provision for the regulation of the Museum 
(and Library) collections. The National Reference Library of Science and 
Invention (NRLSIJ) forms part of the BML, but because of its importance as a 
library for scientific and technological reference it is described separately in 
Chapter 4. Except where otherwise stated references to the BML in this report 
should be taken to exclude the NRLSI. 


28. The British Museum Act of 1963 altered the composition of the body 
of Trustees governing both the Museum and the Library, and provided for the 
appointment of twenty-five persons as follows: 


(i) one appointed by the Sovereign; 
(ii) fifteen appointed by the Prime Minister; 


(iii) four appointed by the Treasury on the nominations of the Presidents 
of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy, the British Academy and 
the Society of Antiquaries of London respectively; and 


(iv) five appointed by the Trustees of the British Museum. 


29. The Director of the British Museum is appointed by the Trustees with 
the approval of the Prime Minister. 


30. The Trustees are charged with the duties of keeping the collections and 
making them available for inspection, although under certain conditions they 
may lend or dispose of material in their custody. 


Functions 


31. The primary function of the library is to provide a national reference 
collection of books, contemporary and antique, British and foreign. The 
Copyright Act of 1911 provides that the library shall, as of right, receive within 
one month after publication a copy of every book published in the United 
Kingdom. The origins of legal deposit, however, preceded the founding of the 
BML and its continuous operation over several hundred years has contributed 
very largely to the library’s becoming by far the largest general collection of 
British publications of all periods. The range of foreign books and periodicals 
is also exceptionally extensive by any standard, although rapid increases in 
the rate of world publication and in the cost of acquisitions have put a con- 
siderable strain on the library’s resources in recent years. Apart from legal 
deposit under the Copyright Act, and purchase, much new material is acquired 
by exchange, gift or bequest. 


32. Because the collections cover many subjects incomparably well and 
because of the very high standard of bibliographic services provided by the 
staff, it is natural that librarians and research workers from all over the world 
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should turn to the BML when other sources of information have failed. But 
it is these same qualities that also make the library an international centre of 
learning in which many scholars pursue long-term research. To quote the 
evidence which we have received from the Trustees, it is, therefore, ‘‘ simultan- 
eously a library of last resort and a library of first instance ’’, the function of 
which is “ to meet the needs of those users of books whose efforts are directed 
at bringing to light unknown or forgotten facts, finding significance in hitherto 
neglected material and combining ideas in new ways”’. 


Sources of Finance 


33. Analysis of the finance of the library is made exceptionally complex for 
two reasons. Firstly, because both public and private resources are involved; 
and secondly, because the existing arrangements often do not enable the library 
departments to be distinguished from the rest of the Museum. 


34. Public funds for the Museum, including the library, are derived from the 
following three departmental votes: 


(i) that of the Ministry of Public Building and Works, which covers 
maintenance, furniture, fuel, light, rental values and rates; 


(11) that of Her Mayjesty’s Stationery Office, which pays for stationery, 
printing, and binding; 

(iii) that of the Department of Education and Science, which goes towards 
salaries, general administration, a substantial part of the total 
purchases, technical expenses, and publications. 


It is estimated that three quarters of the library’s income is obtained from 
public funds. Finance from private sources comes from trust funds administered 
by the Trustees. These funds originate in the main from bequests to the British 
Museum. That from the estate of George Bernard Shaw is a particularly 
valuable and well-known example. 


Services 


35. The library is organised in four departments: Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, and Prints and Drawings. 
A diagram representing the organisation of these departments, and showing 
their relationship to the Museum departments is shown at Figure 1. 


(a) Department of Printed Books 


36. This is by far the largest department and contains collections of printed 
material of all countries and of all periods. The Newspaper Library at Colindale 
forms part of this department. Because of shortage of space at Bloomsbury, 
parts of the collections are outhoused in temporary premises at Woolwich 
Arsenal. 


37. The administration of the department is arranged in Processing, Public 
Service and Special Materials Divisions. The Processing Divisions are 
responsible for: 

(i) the selection and processing of acquisitions obtained by copyright 
deposit, purchase, donation or international exchange. There is a 
separate acquisitions division for Slavonic and East European 
material; 
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(ii) the cataloguing of new material for inclusion in the General Catalogue. 
At the present time a little under 10 per cent of the material in the 
department is not yet fully documented; 


(iii) the allocation of new material to the shelves of the library and the 
control of movement of books within the building, or to and from out- 
stores. 


The Public Service Divisions are responsible for: 


(i) the control of the six public reading rooms at Bloomsbury with 
seats for a total of 680 readers. Readers are required to hold a 
reader’s ticket, issued by the Director’s Office; 


(ii) the arrangements for fetching material from the shelves, its delivery 
to the readers and staff, and replacement on the shelves after use; 


(iii) the administration of the enquiry and information services in the 
Main Reading Room; 


(iv) the control of the North Library, where rare and valuable books are 
consulted; 


(v) the control of the Periodicals Gallery, which gives open access to 
the latest issues of about 500 periodicals; 


(vi) the administration of the rapid-copy service, by which the public can 
order copies in most of the Reading Rooms; 


(vii) the administration of the Bibliographical Information Service, which 
as well as providing assistance to readers in the library, answers 
postal and telephone enquiries. About 14,000 enquiries are dealt 
with each year; 


(viii) the control of the Photographic Section, which is responsible for 
identification and delivery of material required to meet orders; 


(ix) the administration of the State Paper Room, which contains collections 
of government publications from all countries. Part of the collection 
is outhoused at Woolwich. 


The Special Materials Divisions have the following responsibilities : 


(i) the custody of the library’s rich collections of rare books and arrange- 
ments for their exhibition and conservation. Most new bindings, 
particularly periodicals, are sent to the HMSO Bindery at Manchester, 
but the library operates its own bindery for rare and valuable material; 


(ii) the administration of the Map Room, which operates its own acquisi- 
tions, cataloguing, storage and public services. The Map Room 
contains 200,000 catalogued items and over 2,000 are added each year; 


(111) the administration of the Music Room, which contains over 900,000 
musical publications, British and foreign, of all periods. About 
9,000 items are added each year. The Music Room undertakes its 
own work of acquisition, cataloguing, conservation and satisfying 
photographic orders; 
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(iv) the administration of the Philatelic Collection, which is one of the 
largest and richest in the world, and amounts to over 4 million items; 


(v) the administration of the Newspaper Library at Colindale, which 
contains about 38,000 sets of British, Commonwealth and foreign 
newspapers; additions of individual newspapers amount to about 
200,000 each year. A separate Newspaper Catalogue is maintained, 
and the library has its own photocopying unit on the premises. 


(6) Department of Manuscripts 


38. The function of this department is the collection of manuscripts and 
documents in European languages. The department holds some 75,000 
volumes of manuscripts, 100,000 charters, 20,000 detached seal-impressions and 
casts, and smaller collections of other material. It is responsible for its own 
acquisition and cataloguing functions. The Manuscripts Students Room has 
accommodation for about 60 students. Other services to the public include 
photocopying, exhibitions, and dealing with enquiries. 


(c) Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 


39. This department supplements the collections of the Department of 
Printed Books and the Department of Manuscripts by maintaining and develop- 
ing collections of books and manuscripts in the languages of Asia and North 
Africa. It has a stock of about 250,000 printed books and 38,000 manuscripts. 
The department can acquire only a proportion of the large and rapidly expanding 
world publishing output in the relevant languages, but it tries to produce a 
balanced collection covering all subjects, with the exception of science. The 
selection of staff is naturally aimed at obtaining as wide a range of language 
expertise as possible. There is an Oriental Students Room with seats for about 
30 readers. In addition to the reference collection, the department also provides 
photographic and photocopying facilities, and stages exhibitions (including 
loans to outside exhibitions). Because of the relative scarcity of subject and 
language experts in the disciplines covered by this department, the inquiry and 
information services provided by the staff are particularly appreciated by users 
of the department. 


(d) Department of Prints and Drawings 


40. This department contains a rich and balanced collection of Western 
Graphic art from the late Middle Ages to the present day. It produces its own 
illustrated and fully documented catalogues, and arranges exhibitions from its 
collections. There is a great demand for material from this department for 
exhibitions organised by outside bodies. Like the other departments, there is a 
Students Room and there are facilities for photographing items in the collections. 


Stock 


41. As there is no entirely satisfactory unit of stock measurement which can 
be applied to all types of material in the library departments, it is necessary to 
refer to the detailed statistics contained in the evidence of the Trustees of the 
British Museum (Appendix 1, Part 1, Section 3) to obtain an accurate assessment 
of the library’s stock. However, the following figures give some idea of the 
holdings, excluding those of the NRLSI: 


i) 


(i) The stock of the library extends to about 120 miles of shelving. In 
addition there are about 250 miles of microfilm which occupy a further 
half mile of shelving. 


(ii) The number of units of stock, based on catalogue entries, is about 
54 million, but the number of volumes is considerably greater—about 
7 million in the Department of Printed Books alone. 


(iii) In 1967, additions to stock in the Department of Printed Books alone 
amounted to over 1+ million items valued at nearly £700,000. Of this 
valuation, purchase and copyright deposit each accounted for only 
about one sixth whilst donations amounted to about one third. The 
international exchange arrangements, which enable the library to 
acquire foreign official publications in exchange for HMSO publica- 
tions of comparable value were also a major factor, worth about 
one third of the total. 


Staff 


42. The staff of the British Museum is appointed by the Trustees with 
Treasury approval as to numbers, conditions of service and salaries. Such 
employment is treated as service in the civil service for superannuation purposes, 
and keeper and other civil service grades form the staff structure. Because of 
the difficulties in apportioning the substantial numbers of staff who provide 
common services for both Library and Museum departments, it has not proved 
possible to make a realistic estimate of the total staff needed to operate the 
library’s services alone. These uncertainties apply mainly, however, to manual 
workers, security staff and some of the less skilled clerical grades. Of the staff 
engaged solely on the provision of the library’s services in 1967/68, 90 were 
senior library staff including subject specialists, and 165 were other executive 
and higher clerical staff. 


Costs of Services 


43. Just as it is difficult to separate the library’s income from that of the 
Museum as a whole, so is it also difficult to separate the cost of the library’s 
services from those of the Museum. No separate costs for the library are 
available for building maintenance, furniture, fuel and light, rental values, 
rates, stationery, general administration, technical expenses or publications, but 
the total expenditure on these items for the Museum as a whole in 1967/68 was 
about £14 million. It has not been possible to arrive at an overall figure, even 
including the Museum departments, for amortisation. Approximate estimates 
of the library costs for 1967/68 under those heads where costs can be isolated 
from those of the Museum are given below. They do not include the cost of 
the NRLSI, except where stated. 


44. The cost of staffing the library departments, excluding staff engaged on 
common services with the Museum departments, was £672,000, comprising 
£526,000 for the Department of Printed Books, £74,000 for the Department of 
Manuscripts, £40,000 for the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts, and £32,000 for the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
Acquisition costs for all library departments amounted to £136,000 financed 
from public funds, with an additional £127,000 from the Trustees’ funds. The 
latter figure, however, was exceptionally high during that year. The cost of 
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printing and binding, including the NRLSI, was £300,000, and that of photo- 
graphic services, including the NRLSI, £148,000 less £130,000 received from 
sales. The sum of these costs is about £14 million. 


Usage Patterns 


45. The Trustees’ evidence reveals that the number of visits to the library 
departments (including the Newspaper Library at Colindale) was approximately 
300,000 in 1967. The number of readers’ admission tickets, including temporary 
tickets, on issue rose from about 20,000 in 1958 to 30,000 in 1967. Over the 
same period the number of volumes used by readers in the Department of 
Printed Books at Bloomsbury increased from 1-1 million to about 1-6 million. 


46. To obtain more detailed information about the ways in which the library 
was used, this Committee, with the co-operation of the Trustees and the 
Director of the British Museum, commissioned the Economist Intelligence Unit 
to carry out surveys of the library in 1968. These comprised a survey conducted 
on six separate, randomly selected, days during the period 29th March to 2nd 
May, complemented by an analysis of the readers’ application slips for the 
Same period; and a further, smaller survey carried out on the 21st and 22nd of 
August. During the April survey, 4,839 questionnaires were issued and 3,777 
returned (a response rate of 78 per cent) corresponding to about 250,000 visits 
per year. This figure is somewhat less than the 300,000 mentioned in paragraph 
45. The difference is probably attributable to increased use during the summer 
months, which was confirmed by the August survey. During this latter survey 
a total of 1,469 visits was sampled over the two days, which on scaling up, 
shows an increase in use over the earlier survey period of about one fifth. 


47. In most respects, however, where seasonal variations might be expected 
to be slight, the two surveys produced notably similar results. This close 
correspondence between two independent samples encourages confidence in the 
accuracy and validity of the data. The principal types of information obtained 
are summarised in the following paragraphs. The full survey reports prepared 
by the Economist Intelligence Unit are included in the appendices to this report. 


(a) Users of the library 


48. University staff and research students outnumbered all other users of the 
library, forming over two thirds of the total readership in April 1968. A 
further seventh were freelance writers or professional researchers. The evidence 
of the surveys, backed up by information submitted by the universities and other 
academic institutions, establishes that the library is used predominantly for 
academic research (Figure 12 (11), page 89). 


(b) Origins of readers 


49. Two thirds of the readers using the library were found to be living in 
the London postal area. This proportion includes people not normally resident 
in London, but who were staying in London specially to enable them to visit 
the library. We have estimated that these temporary residents probably 
constitute about one sixth of the total readership; hence, about half of the total 
readers are permanent residents in the London postal area. The distribution 
of the remaining third of readers living outside London declined with increasing 
distance from London—well over half this group came from the Home Counties 
or S.E. England. 
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50. The April survey showed that visitors from abroad comprised about 
one third of the total readership, but about half of these were spending six 
months or longer at a British University or other higher academic institution. 
In August, however, the proportion of visitors from overseas increased to about 
half the sample of readers. Most of these additional overseas readers came 
from Europe, and particularly from two groups of countries—France, the 
Netherlands, Finland and Denmark; and Italy, Portugal and Spain. Analysis 
of the origins of the largest single group of users, students and academic 
staff, showed in April that over one third were from London University, com- 
pared with rather less than one third from all the other British Universities. 
In the latter group, Oxford and Cambridge were the largest users. In August, 
the proportion of readers from universities and institutions in London fell to a 
fifth of the academic category, and the proportion of readers from universities 
outside London fell even more sharply to a tenth of the academic readership. 
The proportions of readers from Oxford and Cambridge and other universities 
in south-east England were, however, unchanged. 


(c) Types of material used 


51. Information about the subject matter consulted came from two sources: 


(i) the subject headings indicated by readers filling in survey question- 
naires, in which multiple ticking of subjects was permitted; 


(ii) the analysis of readers’ application slips during the period of the main 
survey, in which each item was uniquely classified. 


52. The April survey showed that one half of all readers used the library 
for historical study, one third for literature and more than a quarter for biblio- 
graphy or general reference (Figure 11, page 73). Relatively little use was made 
of material in the following subject fields: children’s books; mathematics; applied 
science and technology; biology, agriculture and geology; foreign law; 
medicine and pharmacology; and natural sciences. The analysis of the 
application slips showed a rather different subject breakdown, with literature 
in heaviest demand (24 per cent), and with theology, biography and history 
next, each with about 10 per cent. The differences between the two analyses 
may be due to the different standpoints from which each was made; but both 
surveys show that literary and historical studies predominate in the usage of 
the library. The August survey confirmed this subject usage. 


53. An analysis was carried out to establish the extent of different kinds of 
inter-disciplinary studies amongst the April survey population of 3,059 visits. 
About a thousand of these visits involved some type of inter-disciplinary study, 
the most common being that spanning the humanities and social sciences, 
which comprised two thirds of all types. Types of inter-disciplinary study 
involving science on the one hand and other groups of subjects on the other 
comprised about one sixth of all inter-disciplinary studies and one-twentieth 
of all visits to the library during the survey period. 


54. A little over a quarter of the application slips were for post 1950 publica- 
tions (Figure 13 (ii), page 90), whilst nearly as high a proportion was for 19th 
century literature, and pre-19th century literature accounted for about 18 per 
cent. These figures do not, however, take into account the relative sizes of the 
stocks of materials of different periods. Information received from the Trustees 
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shows that, when allowance for this is made, the most intensively used stocks at 
Bloomsbury are pre-1700 literature and 20th century publications. The least 
intensively used stock was 19th century material. 


(d) Ways in which the library was used 


55. Less than one fifth of all visitors to the library expected their work to be 
completed in one day or less. On the other hand nearly a third of the users 
estimated that their work would take longer than three months to complete. 
The April survey establishes that over half the visitors use the library to carry 
out a relatively long, continuous piece of research. In August, this proportion 
was even higher, about two thirds. 


56. Both surveys showed that well over half the readers tried to obtain their 
requirements in another library before going to the British Museum Library. 
This supports the Trustees’ view that one of the most important functions of 
the BML is to serve as a library of last resort. Not surprisingly, the Department 
of Manuscripts differed from the other library departments in that only a 
quarter of its readers had tried other libraries. The surveys also established 
that about two thirds of the visitors to the library were principally seeking items 
that were known to them before their visit. Previously unknown items of 
literature were identified mainly by use of the BML catalogues and indexes (two 
fifths of all readers) and by consulting other reference books (one fifth of all 
readers). 


57. Both the April and August surveys revealed that 6 per cent of all visitors 
intended to use departments of the Museum other than the four library depart- 
ments on the same day as their visit, but only about half of these considered it 
essential for their work to do so (Figure 14, page 93). The surveys indicated that 
there were only six visits by members of the staff of the Museum departments to 
the reading rooms during the combined period of the surveys. The Trustees have 
emphasised to us, however, that the staff use the library collections in other 
ways—for example, by personal visits to the shelves and by requisitioning 
books. There are no statistics by which an estimate of the importance of the 
former can be obtained, but the Trustees have stated that in a full year about 
2,700 books are issued to staff of the Museum departments. Of these, about 
three quarters are delivered by the Museum’s internal messenger service, 
without the staff members who originate the requisitions having to visit the 
library. 


(e) Use of photographic services 


58. The Trustees of the British Museum have provided information about 
the growth of the library’s photographic services. In the Department of 
Printed Books, the number of photographic orders has risen from about 3,000 
in 1958 to over 20,000 (including rapid copy orders handed in at the reading 
rooms) in 1967 (Figure 2, page 18). During both user surveys an attempt was 
made to assess the potential use of the photographic services. A third of all 
readers indicated that they could have used photocopies instead of the original 
material which they consulted at the library. Of these, rather more than half could 
have supplied sufficient information to enable a photocopy to be made without 
their having to visit the library. Therefore, approximately one fifth of all visits 
to the BML could be expected to be satisfied by photocopy orders, if the user 
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were prepared to pay the price, though the survey shows that the average 
number of pages that would be required (about 60) would be high. 





1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


Photocopy orders handled by the Department of Printed Books 
(excluding the NRLSI) at the BML 


Figure 2 


The Library’s Reputation for Scholarship 


59. No chapter about the British Museum Library is complete without a 
reference to the specialist subject knowledge of the staff and their contribution 
to scholarship. Many of them haye studied and published extensively in their 
particular fields and the expert assistance which they are, therefore, able to give 
to users of the library is especially valuable. Undoubtedly their international 
reputations have contributed greatly to the prestige of the BM as a whole, 
and have been instrumental in attracting many donations and bequests to the 
library. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Background 


60. In 1885, the Patent Office Library (POL) was founded within the Board 
of Trade as a public reference library of the physical sciences and their associated 
technologies. The library was not restricted to meeting the patent needs of 
industry, but developed a general scientific collection. It continued to expand 
over the years until in 1951 the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy (ACSP) 
recommended that it should be developed as the NRLSI. In 1960 the British 
Museum was given responsibility for the POL on the basis that the BML’s 
collections of scientific and technical literature, including copyright deposit 
material in these fields, should be available to the reconstituted library. In 
1966, the NRLSI was formally incorporated into the BML’s Department of 
Printed Books. 


61. Because of shortage of accommodation in the Holborn premises of the 
old POL, the library is now organised in two divisions, one at Holborn and the 
other in Bayswater. The Holborn division, which has expanded into a nearby 
annexe, allows for direct access by readers to the material on the shelves (see 
paragraph 84) and contains what is essentially a development of the old POL 
collection. The Bayswater collections are almost entirely on closed access and 
consist largely of older material which is progressively being transferred from 
the BML. The present administration plans to incorporate in this division the 
main collections in the life sciences until it can unite all the NRLSI material in a 
new building. 


Functions 


62. The conclusions of a 1959 Treasury Working Party, reinforcing the 
recommendations of the ACSP in 1951, were that the new national reference 
library should aim to provide all literature of current value in every language 
embracing the whole of the natural sciences and their associated technologies, 
with special coverage in the field of invention. It was also suggested that the 
library should have a high proportion of its material on open access so that 
users could search for and find scientific and technical information very quickly. 


Sources of Finance 


63. Finance for the NRLSI is included in the votes of the British Museum, 
referred to in paragraph 34. Expenditure is met from the general sub-heads of 
the Museum votes although, exceptionally, the library has received for a five 
year period from 1964/65 a special additional annual grant from public funds of 
£45,000 in order to improve the coverage of the collections. 


Services 
(a) Coverage 


64. The NRLSI hopes to acquire and make available all the current scientific 
and technical periodical literature published anywhere in the world. Some 
20,000 current periodical titles are taken by the library, of which approximately 
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70 per cent are foreign language publications. In addition, the library is 
intending to assume responsibility for the 4,000 current scientific and technical 
titles among the government publications which are now collected in the State 
Paper Room of the BML. The library also contains 7,000 periodical titles 
which have been discontinued. 


65. The NRLSI has comprehensive coverage of both British and foreign 
patent specifications, which are particularly well indexed. 


66. The library also collects other types of material, including books, trade 
literature and research reports. As far as books are concerned, published 
British material is legally deposited; and the library is aiming to build up as 
comprehensive a collection as possible in the better known foreign languages. 


(b) Operations 


67. Just over half the NRLSI’s total stock (including that housed in Bays- 
water) is available on open access, a pattern which is in marked contrast to the 
1 per cent of total holdings on open access in the Bloomsbury sections of the 
Department of Printed Books. 


68. Despite pressures on accommodation in Holborn, the NRLSI has 
developed a speedy photocopying service which is available to meet both postal 
and personal orders. Demands have doubled since 1963, and the library is 
now supplying about 160,000 photocopied items per annum. However, the 
limits to expansion have been reached if the present organisation of the library’s 
material and services is to continue unchanged. 


69. Also at Holborn is an established enquiry service, which in 1967 handled 
about 70,000 enquiries from remote users involving some consultation of records 
or literature (i.e. about five times the number of enquiries similarly dealt with 
in the Bloomsbury sections of the Department of Printed Books). Half the 
enquiries were primarily related to patents. 


70. The library produces a number of publications designed to introduce new 
readers to its services, stock and organisations and to inform users of any 
changes. 


Stock 


71. The difficulty of arriving at any very meaningful figures for library stocks 
based on “ units’’, “items ’’ or “ volumes ”’ applies particularly to the NRLSI. 
Estimates based on catalogue entries are especially misleading, since a single 
entry may relate to a monograph or to the complete back-run of a periodical 
amounting to many bound volumes. Estimates of “items”? or ‘‘ volumes ”’ 
have similar limitations because of the 11 million patent items which occupy 
only 110,000 volumes. Perhaps the most useful figures for purposes of 
comparison are those based on shelving occupied. The NRLSI collections 
occupy about 20 miles of shelving, which is between one quarter and one 
fifth of that taken up by library material in the Bloomsbury sections of the 
Department of Printed Books. This figure relates to the library’s books, 
pamphlets, trade literature and periodicals (including reports and abstracts). 
In addition there are over 500 stock units of other material, such as material 
in microform and maps. 
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72. The NRLSI acquired in 1967 over 500,000 registrable items of which 
almost 80 per cent were patent specifications. Excluding the patents, which 
are indexed but not catalogued, these represented about 11,000 new cataloguing 
units. Approximately 35 per cent of these were purchased, 25 per cent trans- 
ferred from Bloomsbury, 25 per cent obtained through exchange and 15 per cent 
legally deposited. Donations accounted for a negligible proportion of the 
total acquisitions. 


Staff 


73. For reasons similar to those explained in Chapter 3, paragraph 42, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain a figure for the total number of staff employed in 
connection with the NRLSI. However, of those in 1967/68 engaged solely and 
directly on the provision of the library’s services, 27 were senior library staff, 
including subject specialists, and 130 were other executive and higher clerical 
staff. 


Costs of Services 


74. Because of the way in which the statistics are compiled, it is often difficult 
to separate the costs of providing the NRLSI’s services from those incurred in 
the BML as a whole. For example, the costs of printing, binding and photo- 
copying of the NRLSI are included in the figures set out in Chapter 3, paragraph 
44. However, it is known that for 1967/68 staff costs totalled £235,000, and 
£104,000 was spent on acquisition. As with the BML, we have not been able 
to estimate reliably the NRLSI’s proportion of the total costs of maintenance, 
equipment, rates, amortisation, etc., of the British Museum as a whole. 


Usage Patterns 


75. In 1967 there were over 140,000 signatures in the visitors books at the 
Holborn division of the library. Since there are separate visitors books in the 
main library and in the adjoining annexe, some of these will be duplicate 
signatures relating to what were in fact single visits. The full extent of the 
duplication is not known, but on the basis of a sample check, the 140,000 
signatures probably represent about 120,000 visits. 


76. The user survey of the NRLSI, which we commissioned with the co- 
operation of the Trustees, was carried out by the Economist Intelligence Unit 
on six separate days randomly selected during two weeks in July 1968. The 
rate of response from users (over 75 per cent) was unusually high for the type 
of survey and yielded 1,158 completed questionnaires. Readers making repeat 
visits to the library on different days were not asked to answer new question- 
naires in full, but repeat visits were recorded separately by allocating each 
reader a number at the time of his first visit and recording his subsequent visits 
against this number. The 1,158 readers sampled made 1,812 visits during the 
six days of the survey. Increasing this to take account of the survey response 
rate, we obtain a total of over 2,400 visits to the library. However, the average 
number of visits per week to the library for the first seven months of 1968 was 
just over 2,900. The comparatively low level of use during the survey period 
may indicate the effect of holidays on attendances at that time of year. Although 
it is difficult to know how this might affect the different categories of users, it 
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probably accounts for the negligible number of undergraduate users during the 
survey period. 


(a) The Library users 


77. The survey showed that by far the largest single group were patent 
workers, who accounted for almost half the total number of visits made. The 
second major group were research workers of various kinds, both from industry 
and from academic institutions. Analysis of the organisations from which the 
readers originated showed that about one third of the users represented industrial 
and commercial firms, and a further quarter firms of patent or trade mark 
agents. In marked contrast to the BML, only 11 per cent of the NRLSI readers 
were academic staff or post-graduate students. 


(b) Origins of users 


78. Thiee quarters of all readers worked in the London postal area, while 
almost a half worked within one mile of the library itself. Cross-correlations 
have revealed that nearly three quarters of patent workers worked within one 
mile of the library; that over half the research and development workers worked 
in the London postal area; and that almost three quarters of readers from 
universities or other academic institutions who specified their parent institution 
were from colleges in London. Only 2 per cent of all readers worked outside 
the South East of England, and they made only I per cent of the total number of 
visits (Figure 9 (11), page 59). 


79. In contrast with the BML, where well over half the readers who gave their 
place of work as being within two miles of the Museum said that they did so 
because they were working principally at the Museum itself, very few readers 
of the NRLSI work mainly in the library. Also in contrast with the BML 
is the negligible proportion of visitors from abroad (less than 1 per cent). 
However, of the 37 per cent of readers who said that they were seeking informa- 
tion in response to an enquiry originating outside London, one half said that 
the information was needed abroad, and about one third said the information 
was needed in South East England. The figure for enquiries originating abroad 
may reflect the high proportion of work carried out by London patent firms for 
overseas clients. 


(c) The material used 


80. The use that is made of the NRLSI by industry and commerce—either 
directly or through patent agents—is reflected in the material that is used. The 
EIU survey concludes that, “‘ Interest in technological aspects exceeds that in 
scientific aspects by a ratio of at least 2 : 1 for most subjects”. The subjects 
for which the library was most heavily used were manufacturing processes, 
mechanical engineering, polymer and other chemical industries, chemical 
science and electronics. 


81. As far as patent literature was concerned, five sixths of the British specifica- 
tions consulted by patent workers originated during the last 25 years, whilst 
a similar, if rather less pronounced predominance of recent material was 
found in the use of foreign patents. Of the items of non-patent literature 
consulted by all readers, about two thirds were periodicals. Ninety per cent 
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of these periodicals were published after 1950, a proportion which is in close 
agreement with the results of a recent survey of requisitions made on the 
NLLST (included in the Appendices to this report) and another* of inter- 
library lending requests for similar material. 


82. An average of 40 patent items were used per visit by each patent worker, 
and about one third of the non-patent workers referred to some patent literature. 
Taken together, all readers consulted an average of nine non-patent items, 
although the average for non-patent workers as a group was more than twice 
that for patent workers. 


(d) Methods of use of the library 


83. The general pattern in the NRLSI is of short, relatively frequent visits. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the users stayed less than three hours, and the largest 
single group (41 per cent) stayed for one hour or less. In this respect also, the 
usage pattern of the NRLSI differs fundamentally from that of the BML, 
where the largest single group stayed for six hours (Figure 3, page 24). About 
threequarters of NRSLI readers said they visited the library at least once a 
month. 


84. On average, patent workers came to the library more frequently and for 
shorter visits than non-patent workers, and the preponderance of patent 
workers among the library’s users was no doubt partly responsible for the 
fact that only one fifth of all readers had tried another library before visiting 
the NRLSI. Like the BML, the catalogues, abstracts and indexes were heavily 
used by the NRLSI’s readers, with less than a third of users stating that they 
had identified the material they were seeking by only looking on the shelves. 
However, in this largely open access library, the catalogues and indexes are 
not only a means by which unknown material can be identified, but they also 
serve to direct users to the part of the library where their known material is 
located. 


(e) Photocopying 


85. The user survey confirmed that visitors to the library are only the 
minority users of the rapidly growing photocopying service. Analysis of the 
completed questionnaires and of both postal and personal applications for 
photocopies revealed that about 70 per cent of all orders for photocopies were 
for postal delivery and that three quarters of the items photocopied were patent 
material. Most of the remainder consisted of extracts from periodicals. All 
photocopying orders taken together—and each class of material taken separately 
——showed for their place of origin a strong bias towards London and the South 
East. The EIU survey showed that about three quarters of all orders originated 
from these areas, although a survey carried out by the library staff two months 
later gave a figure of two thirds for orders from London and the South East. 


* D. W. G. Clements, Journal of Librarianship, 1 (2), 107-118. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Background 


86. In 1954, the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy recommended the 
creation of a national science lending library to take over and develop the 
postal lending service which the Science Museum Library was operating in 
South Kensington. The recommendation was influenced partly by the severe 
limitations of the South Kensington site and partly by the Science Museum - 
Library’s difficulty in combining successfully its growing postal lending opera- 
tions with a public reference service and its lending services to local institutions. 


87. Planning of the new library commenced in 1956 on the instructions of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR). It was intended 
that the new library should have adequate coverage of all scientific literature 
relevant to research and that it should give the quickest possible service, by 
having an organisation designed specifically for a lending function and by 
eliminating as far as possible waiting lists and delays due to binding. Surveys 
of the postal services led to the selection of a 60-acre site for the new library at 
Boston Spa in Yorkshire, from which virtually all parts of the United Kingdom 
can be reached by post within twenty-four hours. In August 1962 the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology (NLLST) became fully operational. 


88. When DSIR was split up in 1965 the responsibility for the new library 
was amongst those which passed to the Department of Education and Science, 
under the direct administration of which the NLLST still remains. 


Functions 


89. The main function of the library is to collect and make available the 
scientific literature of the world, and to promote its use. In 1967, it extended 
its activities to cover periodicals in the social sciences. The literature is made 
available chiefly through the library’s loan and photocopying services, although 
there is also a reference reading room. 


Sources of Finance 


90. The library is financed partly through the DES vote and partly through 
the votes of other Government departments. The DES vote covers the costs 
of staffing, the purchase of literature and binding, the translating programme 
and miscellaneous items such as postage, telephone and Telex. The vote of 
the Ministry of Public Building and Works covers the costs of buildings, 
building maintenance, furniture, fuel and light and rates, whilst the Stationery 
Office vote bears the costs of stationery and packing materials, photographic 
equipment and related materials. 


Services 


(a) Loan procedures 


91. The main purpose of the library is to supplement the internal resources 
of existing organisations by providing a rapid loan service. The use of the 
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NLLST has increased very rapidly during its seven years of operation and in 
1968, loan requests exceeded 700,000, an increase of one fifth on the corres- 
ponding figure for 1967 (Figure 4). The list of approved borrowers at present 
numbers 3,100 industrial firms, research organisations, universities, colleges, 
hospitals and public libraries, but not individuals. Borrowers purchase pads 
of 50 loan request forms, priced at £4 to cover postage. The library aims to 
deal with all loan requests the day they are received, except Telex requests 
received late in the day, and despatches items by first-class letter post. The 
shelving of publications in alphabetical order without subject sub-divisions and 
the extensive use of mechanical handling techniques throughout the library 
contribute materially to the provision of an exceptionally rapid service. That 
the NLLST successfully meets a long-standing need and that its services are 
widely appreciated are abundantly clear from the many submissions which we 
have received. 
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92. Requests for publications not available at the NLLST are forwarded to 
the Science Museum Library or to the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science (BLPES), if those libraries are considered likely to satisfy them. 


(b) Photocopying 

93. The lending service is supplemented by a photocopying service which is 
available to both organisations and individuals. In 1968 63,000 requests were 
received, an increase of nearly half on the 1967 total (Figure 5, page 27). 
Requests are made on special pre-paid forms and the charge covers the photo- 
copying production costs and postage. Government departments, however, use 
the service without charge. About 60 per cent of items are despatched on the day 
of receipt of the request. Orders are normally supplied either as full size 
electrostatic photocopy, or in microform. 
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(c) Reference 


94. Visitors may requisition items from the library’s stocks for perusal in 
the reading room, which contains on open access a selection of reference books, 
abstracts and other bibliographic tools. The photocopying service is also 
available to the users of the reading room during their visit. The present use 
of the reading room averages 7-8 people per day, four fifths of whom come 
from within 20 miles of the library. 


(d) Other functions 


95. Unlike other libraries, the NLLST does not produce a comprehensive 
record of its holdings. It relies on published bibliographies, abstracts and other 
indexing material to assist users in discovering references to a particular subject. 
It does, however, provide special facilities to organisations which prepare such 
bibliographic aids. It will, for example, assist abstracting organisations by 
arranging to circulate regularly to them the less frequently used journals in the 
appropriate subject areas. 


96. Requests for technical information are also handled, mainly by referring 
the enquirer to the specialist organisation most likely to be able to assist him. 


97. The library is responsible for operating the UK. MEDLARS service, 
which is an information retrieval service based on computer searching of the 
index of medical literature produced on magnetic tape by the National Library 
of Medicine in Bethesda, Maryland, U.S.A. The NLLST edits the enquiries 
it receives into a form suitable for computer searching which is then carried out 
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at the University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The average number of searches is 
about 35 per week. At present, no charge is made for this service. 


98. Each week the library receives gifts of literature from other libraries 
which would occupy about 80 feet of shelf space. Material which is surplus 
to requirements is offered to other UK libraries. Much material in recent years 
has gone towards stocking the libraries of new universities and colleges. In 
addition, a small amount is used for foreign exchanges. 


99. The NLLST makes special efforts to promote the use of the type of 
literature it collects by arranging courses, providing translation services and 
issuing publications. Regular courses on the use of scientific literature, and 
more recently on the use of social science literature, have been organised for 
academic and university library staff and for lecturers in library schools. 
Courses are also held for potential users of MEDLARS. The library collects 
available translations of Russian scientific literature and arranges for the 
translation of some Russian periodicals, books and articles. To promote the 
work in this field, the library issues the “‘ NLL Translations Bulletin’. In 
addition, the NLLST attempts where possible to fill gaps not covered by existing 
scientific bibliographic tools. For example, it publishes a monthly “ List of 
Books received from the USSR and Translated Books ’’, a quarterly “‘ Index of 
Conference Proceedings ’’, a monthly bulletin entitled “ British Research and 
Development Reports’’, and a comprehensive list of the titles of current serials 
which it receives. 


Stock 


100. The NLLST has about 36 miles of shelving and estimates that it will all 
be in use by 1971. The stock includes about 32,000 current serials, including 
medical and social science periodicals, and about the same number of dis- 
continued titles. The book stock includes 95,000 English Language books, 
45,000 Russian books, 30,000 in other languages and 32,000 overseas theses. 
Report literature and translated articles are kept mainly on microfilm (160 
miles) or microfiches (150,000). The library’s stock is growing rapidly and 
about 2,000 current serials, 31,000 books, 35,000 reports and 15,000 translated 
articles are added each year. The two latter items comprise an additional 
half mile of microfilm and 40,000 microfiches annually. 


Staff 


101. As the NLLST is part of the Department of Education and Science, the 
staff structure is based on civil service grades. Unlike the SML, however, the 
directing staff of the NLLST, almost without exception, are in the Scientific 
Grades. The following numbers of personnel are employed directly in pro- 
viding the library’s services: 


senior staff including subject specialists def ‘ie ms 7 
other executive and higher clerical staff ae .% oe 113 
Costs of Services 


102. It is difficult to estimate those costs of the library which are borne on the 
votes of the Ministry of Public Building and Works and HM Stationery Office. 
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The DES vote, however, carried the following major items of the library’s 
expenditure for 1967/68: 


Staff a en Ay Ab £188,000 
Direct purchase of literature = oe af £225,000 
Purchase of literature for exchange purposes és ms £9,000 
Binding fe és: ae a : a £30,000 
Translating programme Ne me a £175,000 
Miscellaneous (postage, telephone, etc. ia on es £42,000 


Receipts from the Translating Programme amounted to £126,000 and other 
receipts (mainly from loan forms) another £36,000. The net sum of these costs 
in 1967/68, therefore, slightly exceeded half a million pounds. 


Usage Patterns 


103. In order to augment the information previously supplied to us and to 
enable possible correlations to be tested, a survey of loan and photocopy issues 
was carried out by the library during the week commencing 9th December 1968. 
The survey sample was obtained by selecting for study every third item received 
in the packing bay for despatch. The sample consisted of 4,348 items, of which 
all except 120 were for users in the United Kingdom. When allowance for 
failures has been made, this figure corresponds almost exactly with the weekly 
average derived from the total requests received by the NLLST in 1968. 
Nevertheless, the issues during the survey week were 8 per cent below the weekly 
average for the preceding month, November. We understand, however, that a 
gradual decline in the usage of the NLLST is normal during December, and 
there is no reason to believe that the general pattern of usage revealed by the 
survey is seriously atypical. The principal types of information obtained from 
the survey are summarised in paragraphs (a) to (d). The full survey particulars 
are included in the appendices to this report. 


(a) Users of the library 


104. The greatest number of publications (about two fifths of the sample) 
were despatched to industrial users. The next largest group of users was the 
universities, with about one quarter of all the satisfied requests. No other 
category of users exceeded one tenth of the survey sample, although Govern- 
ment departments and educational users other than universities each accounted 
for 9 per cent. Government departments, however, made relatively greater 
use of the photocopying services by accounting for nearly half of all requests 
of this type. This is possibly related to the absence of charges. In general, 
demand for photocopies remains low—there were sixteen loans for each 
photocopy during the survey period. 


(b) Origins of requests 


105. Unlike the usage patterns of the SML and the *NRLSI, the survey 
revealed no preponderance of local use of the NLLST. Over half the issues 
were made to London and the South East of England, about one tenth to the 
Midlands and a simialr proportion to the North West Counties (Figure 9 (i), 
page 59). These are all areas with great concentrations of industry. The high 
proportion of issues to London and the Home Counties (about two fifths of the 
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sample) indicates the value of the NLLST in supplementing the services provided 
by the scientific libraries in central London. Issues to universities in relation to 
the number of their academic staff show that a relatively high use of the library 
is made by the newer universities, Surrey, Sussex and Kent. Exceptionally 
low use was made of the NLLST by Oxford and Cambridge universities, 
probably because of their own outstandingly good sources of scientific literature. 


(c) Types of material used 


106. About nine tenths of all issues were serial publications, with books 
and reports making up the remainder. Over two thirds of the serial publications 
issued were in pure and applied science, about one sixth in medicine and about 
one twentieth in social science. Books and reports issues reflected a similar 
subject pattern. About half the items issued by the library were published 
in the last three years, nine tenths since 1950, and all but a twentieth since 
1940. This pattern accurately follows that of the NRLSI and is markedly 
different from that of the SML. There was no significant difference between 
the distributions of date of publication for serials and for books. Among the 
specific categories of user, industrial organisations made a heavier than average 
demand for very recent material, but this was compensated by a relatively low 
demand for slightly older material. 


(d) Use of photographic services 


107. The survey shows that photocopying issues amounted to about 6 per 
cent of the total sample. It is understood from the NLLST that the demand 
for photocopying has been constant at about this proportion of annual demand 
for the last five years, although the volume of photocopying, like that of the 
library’s other services, has increased rapidly (Figure 5, page 27). 


(e) Survey of unsatisfied loan requests 


108. During the week commencing 17th July 1968, the NLLST carried out 
a survey of its unsatisfied loan requests. The survey revealed that 87 per cent 
of the accepted requests were met from the NLLST stock and a further 4 per cent 
by the SML and the BLPES. Thus, the unsatisfied requests, which amounted 
to 1,052, represented less than one tenth of the total. About three fifths of the 
unsatisfied requests were for serials, about three tenths for books and the 
remainder for conference reports. Over half the serial failures were items which 
the library would consider for purchase in its review of serial holdings, about 
one eighth were items on order, and over a quarter were items about which 
insufficient information was given to enable an order to be placed. Of the 
unsatisfied requests for books, about one third were on order and almost a 
half were insufficiently described to make ordering possible. Nine tenths of 
the unsatisfied requests for conference reports did not give sufficient information 
to enable orders to be placed. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
Background 


109. The library was founded in 1916 as the Central Library for Students. 
It was financed out of grants from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and 
its primary purpose was to lend books to adult class students who had no other 
sources for borrowing. In 1927 the Kenyon Committee on Public Libraries* 
envisaged the library developing as the central clearing-house of an inter-library 
lending network embracing all the nation’s library resources, and it suggested 
that this development should take place under the aegis of the British Museum. 
However, the Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries sub- 
sequently recommended that the library should have independent status. 


110. These several recommendations led in 1931 to the library’s incorpora- 
tion by Royal Charter as the National Central Library, which was to be the 
official clearing-house for inter-library lending. It was to provide a biblio- 
graphic service as well as continuing its original role in servicing adult classes. 
Under the Charter, the NCL is governed by a Board of eleven Trustees. Two 
of these are appointed by the Trustees of the British Museum, one by the 
Trustees of the British Museum (Natural History) and one by the Library 
Association. These four Trustees in turn appoint the remaining seven Trustees. 
The library is managed by an Executive Committee consisting of 25 members. 
The NCL Trustees appoint two of these, and most of the remainder are 
appointed by various library and adult education bodies. The Executive 
Committee elects its own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 


111. In 1966 the NCL moved to a new building in Store Street, about a 
quarter of a mile from the BML. These premises house the union catalogues 
(see paragraph 118), offices for the library’s staff and about two-thirds of its 
book-stock. The remaining stock is outhoused at Woolwich. 


Functions 


112. As well as facilitating loans between libraries, the NCL contributes 
to inter-library co-operation by arranging the inter-change of duplicate and 
surplus library material both nationally and internationally. It also maintains 
and regularly publishes a catalogue giving the locations of new periodical 
titles held by British Libraries (BUCOP). 


Sources of Finance 


113. The major part of the NCL’s income is now derived from a Government 
grant-in-aid for which the Department of Education and Science has responsi- 
bility. For 1967/68 this grant amounted to some 90 per cent of the library’s 
estimated expenditure, the remaining 10 per cent being met mainly from 
voluntary contributions from public library authorities and other libraries. 


* Report on Public Libraries in England and Wales, Cmnd. 2868, 1927. 
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Services 
(a) Loan procedures 
114. In arranging loans to other libraries, the NCL: 


(i) maintains union catalogues of the holdings of regional library systems 
and of individual libraries of all kinds which are willing to lend to 
other libraries through its auspices; and 


(ii) uses its own collection, which is composed of publications in demand 
but unlikely to be available elsewhere, together with material no longer 
needed by user libraries. 


The library dealt with about 130,000 applications in 1967/68, an increase 
of one fifth over the 1964 figures. University and special libraries may apply 
directly to the NCL for loans, but in general public libraries apply first to their 
regional library systems, only passing to the NCL those requests which cannot 
be met regionally (see Chapter 2, paragraphs 23 and 24), 


115. In meeting those requests which it cannot satisfy from its own stock, 
the NCL relies largely on the university libraries, the regional library systems, 
and on 391 special libraries which are known as “ Outlier ” libraries because 
they have formally agreed to lend through the NCL. Over 300 other special 
libraries lend occasionally through the NCL, and the library sometimes applies 
abroad for material not available for loan in Great Britain. 


116. Most British libraries which lend through the NCL despatch the items 
for loan direct to the borrowing libraries. However, the NCL maintains a van 
to collect material from certain libraries in London. The NCL is, therefore, 
responsible for the despatch of these publications as well as those items lent 
from its own stock. This service is particularly valuable in the case of those 
special libraries within easy access from London with budgets too small to pay 
for special packing and postage facilities, since they could not otherwise afford 
to contribute to inter-library lending. 


117. Most loan applications received at the NCL are for foreign and older 
British publications in the humanities and the social sciences. This is because: 


(i) many regional library systems are now virtually self-sufficient so far 
as recent British publications are concerned; 


(ii) the majority of loan requests relating to scientific and technical 
literature are sent to the NLLST, rather than to the NCL, since most 
can be satisfied quickly from the former’s large stocks (see Chapter 5). 


However, because of the high national demand for scientific and technical 
publications, and because the NCL is often tried after the NLLST has failed, 
over 25 per cent of NCL’s loan applications are for this type of material. 


118. When loan applications are received at the NCL, the staff refer to the 
2,500,000 entries in the union catalogues (which include 450,000 entries for the 
NCL’s own bookstock and a separate catalogue for Slavonic language material) 
in order to obtain a location for the material in question. Despite efforts to 
improve them, these catalogues have a number of serious limitations as locating 
tools: 
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(i) The holding library is not shown on entries lodged by regional library 
systems. 


(ii) There are arrears of over one million items for inclusion in the 
catalogues, due very largely to staff shortages and the labour involved 
in making out catalogue card entries. 


(ii) Many libraries are slow to notify the NCL of additions to, and 
deletions from, their stocks. 


(iv) Some material included in the union catalogues proves not to be 
available for loan when requested. 


119. If there is no entry in the union catalogues for a particular item, a 
bibliographic check is automatically carried out to verify the reference contained 
in the loan applications. The NCL itself has a very wide range of bibliographic 
aids, but in some cases a member of staff will go to the BML to consult other 
indexes and catalogues. 


120. Where references in applications are correct and the union catalogues 
fail, the NCL staff has to rely on speculative searches of particular libraries 
which experience suggests as likely sources. This process is expensive and often 
slow in that it may occupy a great deal of specialists’ time, but the expertise of 
the staff is reflected in that success is often ultimately achieved. 


(b) Photocopying 


121. The NCL also provides a photocopying service based largely on its own 
stocks and on the photocopying facilities at the BML. A request for a photo- 
copy can often be met more quickly and probably at lower total cost than a 
request for the loan of the original material, particularly since, in dealing with 
many loan applications, the NCL staff has to embark upon protracted specula- 
tive searches for the loan of items which are known to be available for photo- 
copying in the BML. 


(c) The British Union Catalogue of Periodicals (BUCOP) 


122. In 1962 the NCL assumed the responsibility for maintaining and 
publishing BUCOP, an index giving locations for British library holdings of 
periodicals which first appeared or changed titles after 1959. BUCOP is based 
on information supplied by some 450 libraries, and is published quarterly. 
Cumulated annual volumes are available, as well as separate cumulations 
covering scientific and technical titles only. 


(d) The British National Book Centre (BNBC) 


123. The BNBC is the name given to the NCL’s exchange organisation. 
Since 1948 it has redistributed just under two million volumes and parts of 
books and periodicals—i.e. an average of 2,000 per week—among about 1,000 
British libraries and, since 1960, has sent about 250,000 items to foreign libraries. 
In return, libraries overseas have sent the BNBC over 50,000 publiactions for 
distribution among British libraries, including the NCL. Although these flows 
are so different in size, the receiving libraries in Britain as well as overseas, find 
in this traffic a valuable means of augmenting their collections. 
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(e) Adult class book supply 


124. The library continues the service originally provided by the Central 
Library for Students. Over 4,000 books were supplied for adult class use in 
1967/68. 


(f) Bibliography enquiry service 


125. Apart from the bibliographic verification of loan applications described 
in paragraph 119, the NCL receives by post or telephone about 1,500 specific 
bibliographic enquiries per annum. Many of these require detailed reference 
to original material, and the NCL staff engaged on this work relies heavily upon 
its special privilege of direct access to the BML’s bookstacks. 


Stock 


126. The NCL’s own stock is estimated at about 450,000 volumes, which 
occupy over eight miles of shelving. Periodicals make up about 16 per cent 
of the stock; of the monographs, about 80 per cent are foreign publications and 
85 per cent, by subject classification, are in the humanities and social sciences. 


127. In 1967/68 the library acquired over 45,000 volumes, of which approxi- 
mately one fifth was purchased. Gifts and exchange through the BNBC 
accounted in about equal numbers for the remainder. The total number of 
additions to stock has varied a great deal from year to year, and from 1963/64 has 
revealed no consistent trend. The number of volumes purchased annually has, 
however, shown a modest increase in recent years—from 8,216 volumes in 
1963/64 to 9,498 in 1967/68. 


Staff 


128. Of those members of the staff directly concerned with library services, 
twenty-six are senior library staff, including subject specialists, and thirteen are 
other executive and higher clerical staff. Senior library staff have the same 
conditions of service as local authority librarians. 


Costs of Services 


129. The library’s grant-in-aid from the Department of Education and 
Science for 1967/68 was £161,000. Its estimated expenditure for that year was 
£178,000. 


130. Staff costs amounted in 1967/68 to over £110,000, and about £16,000 
was spent on acquisitions and binding. The library recovers its postage and 
carriage costs and the costs (not including overheads or labour) of its photo- 
copying services. 


Statistics of Loan Applications and User Requirements 


131. In 1964 the NCL carried out a six month survey of loan applications 
for the UGC Committee on Libraries. At our request, the library undertook 
a further survey of applications during March, 1968, and another of user 
requirements. The library’s staff collated and analysed the survey data, as well 
as carrying out their normal duties. The succeeding paragraphs of this Chapter 
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draw extensively upon the results of the 1968 surveys and, for purposes of 
comparison, the 1964 survey. 


(a) Success rates 


132. During the 1968 survey period the NCL received nearly 11,000 appli- 
cations, of which 78 per cent were satisfied (Figure 6 (ii))._ This is very slightly 
less than the comparable figure in 1964, but the difference is almost certainly 
not significant. 


133. Detailed analysis shows that the library is more successful in meeting 
requests for material in the social sciences and the humanities than in science 
and technology, and is markedly more successful at meeting requests for books 
than for periodicals. The success rates for scientific material and for periodical 
literature have declined by about 5 per cent and 10 per cent respectively since 
1964. This is probably because the NCL is receiving proportionately fewer 
requests for the more easily traceable periodicals and scientific material as a 
result of an increasing reliance by user libraries on BUCOP as a locating tool 
for serials and rapidly increasing use of the NLLST. 


134. As might be expected, the library is more successful in meeting requests 
for British publications (about 85 per cent success) than for American or foreign 
language publications (about 75 per cent and 65 per cent respectively). 


(6) Sources of applications 


135. Approximately 40 per cent of applications are made by university 
libraries and about 35 per cent by public libraries. There has been since 
1964 a large increase in the proportion of loan applications from university 
libraries and an equivalent decrease in that of applications from public libraries. 
This probably reflects the increase in the number of universities and, particularly, 
the reliance of new universities on outside sources. During the same period, 
the coverage of British publications by the regional systems, of which all public 
libraries are members, has steadily improved. 


136. About 3 per cent of applications are from “‘ Outlier ”’ special libraries, 
15 per cent from other special libraries, and a further 6 per cent come from 
libraries abroad (Figure 6 (i)). 


(c) Sources of loans 


137. The NCL meets one fifth of all satisfied requests from its own stock. 
University libraries meet two fifths and public libraries and regional systems a 
further one fifth. The remainder is met almost equally from “‘ Outlier ’’ and 
other special libraries, with a small percentage met from foreign sources (Figure 
6 (ii), page 36). The university libraries are now making a greater contribution 
to inter-library lending than in 1964, and the public libraries a smaller contribu- 
tion. These changes are approximately in line with changes in the pattern of 
applications from these sources over the same period. 
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(d) Search methods 


138. Of those items supplied, about two thirds were obtained from the first 
location given in the union catalogues (including catalogued material from the 
NCL’s stocks), one seventh was supplied from a second or subsequent location 
given in the catalogues, and a tenth as a result of speculative searches. 


139. The library’s efforts in recent years to improve the efficiency of the 
catalogues as locating tools have increased the proportion of all applications 
met from catalogue locations (including its own stocks) from about 60 per cent 
in 1964 to 66 per cent in 1968. The remaining applications required extensive 
bibliographic checking and speculative approaches, which were not always 
successful, as 22 per cent of all applications remained unsatisfied in the 1968 
survey. 


(e) User attitudes 


140. The NCL surveyed 372 special, university and public libraries in order 
to obtain information about the characteristics of users, the reasons why 
requested items were wanted, and users’ attitudes to delays in the supply of 
loan material. 


141. Almost 70 per cent of the material requested by special library users 
and over 80 per cent of that by university library users were needed in connexion 
with formal or private research work. Requests by public library users were 
made for a much wider range of reasons, the largest single categories being 
** general interest ’’ and “‘ private research ”’. 
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142. In no type of library did more than half the users regard the material 
which they requested as “ essential ’’ or “‘ very important to their work ”’, but 
the proportion was over 40 per cent for university libraries. Only 15 per cent 
of special library and public library users and 25 per cent of university library 
users thought that a delay of more than one month in the supply of loan material 
was intolerable. Half the public library users, almost half of those in special 
libraries, and one third of university library users were prepared to wait for 
varying periods in excess of two months. These figures may suggest that a loan 
service as offered by the NCL, mainly in the humanities and social sciences, 
does not need to be particularly rapid. Indeed, they could be interpreted as 
indicating that the speed of the existing services, under which the 1968 survey 
showed that nearly two thirds of all satisfied requests are met within two weeks 
and only a sixth take longer than four weeks, is satisfactory. However, about 
half the universities and many learned societies and individuals have indicated 
in evidence to us that, whilst requests may often not need to be satisfied within a 
matter of days, the delays associated with supplying urgently required material, 
together with a chance of total failure approaching one in four even after 
protracted efforts by the NCL staff, are causing considerable disquiet among 
the library’s principal users. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY 
Background 


143. The origins of the Science Museum Library (SML) go back to 1843 
when the private collections of Sir Henry de la Beche became the nucleus 
of a library for the Officers of the Geological Survey and the Museum of Practical 
Geology. After the founding of the School of Mines in South Kensington 
in 1851, and aided by a variety of gifts from publishers, institutions and exhibi- 
tions, the library gradually developed general scientific coverage. In 1876, the 
collections were again augmented by the acquisition of the library which had 
been formed for the use of Inspectors of Schools. In 1883, when further 
reorganisation and amalgamation took place, the whole collection in South 
Kensington was renamed the Science Library. 


144. After five changes of location in the old buildings of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the library moved in 1908 to the building of the Royal College 
of Science, one of the constituent colleges of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. It is now, however, about to move to new, specially designed 
premises within the same building which will house the Lyon Playfair Library, 
the central library of Imperial College. 


145. The SML is one of the nine departments of the Science Museum and, 
as such, is administered by a Keeper responsible to the Director of the Museum. 
Since the Science Museum as a whole is a responsibility of the Department of 
Education and Science, the Museum’s Director is answerable for the library 
to the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 


146. Associated with the Science Museum is an Advisory Council of 16 
members appointed by and reporting to the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. The Advisory Council, which at present includes in its membership 
the Rector and one of the Governing Body of Imperial College, meets normally 
about three times per year to consider library and other matters relating to the 
Science Museum. 


Functions 


147. The SML consists mainly of a large general science collection at post- 
graduate level. Its principal emphasis is on mathematical, physical, chemical 
and engineering sciences, although it also has substantial collections of literature 
in the biological and earth sciences. In recent years it has not attempted 
general coverage of publications in the less common foreign languages, although 
in its main specialism, the history of science and technology, it aims at complete 
world coverage of serials and of original primary monographs in all languages. 
The functions of the library are organised partly to help satisfy national needs 
for scientific literature and information and partly to serve the concentration 
of colleges and museums in South Kensington. Since the NLLST became 
operational in 1962, the SML has become more concerned with its local 
responsibilities, although the library is still open to the general public for 
reference and provides some national lending services in conjunction with the 
NLLST. 
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Sources of Finance 


148. All the cost of maintaining the SML and of providing its library services 
is met from public funds. Salaries and general administrative expenses are 
accounted for by the Department of Education and Science, whilst building 
maintenance 1s the responsibility of the Ministry of Public Building and Works. 
The costs of purchases for the library, together with those for stationery and 
printing, are met out of the HM Stationery Office vote. Publications for the 
library are, however, also obtained through donations and exchange. 


Services 
(a) National responsibilities 


149. In meeting its national responsibilities, the SML provides reference 
facilities, together with an information and bibliographic enquiry service, for 
the general public. The total number of visitors to the library’s reading room 
has remained virtually constant at about 20,000 per year since 1963. This 
total includes all types of user, but a survey carried out on our behalf by the 
Keeper and his staff from 11th March to 6th April, 1968, showed that only 
about one third of the visitors sampled were not from the colleges and museums 
in South Kensington. 


150. The library’s information and bibliographic service handled nearly 
5,000 enquiries during 1967/68, excluding help given to visitors in using the 
library’s catalogues and services. About three quarters of them were phone 
enquiries, although one in eight involved a personal visit by the enquirer. 


151. For many years the SML lent from its stock to Government establish- 
ments, universities, learned societies and certain approved libraries. However, 
in 1962 the NLLST took over from the SML the main responsibility for postal 
lending. Since then, the SML has restricted its national lending to those 
categories of stock not held by the NLLST. Loans of this type from the SML 
have remained at around 15,000 per year for several years, which, as the use of 
the NLLST grows, represents a declining proportion of the combined total of 
the two libraries’ satisfied requests. At present the SML’s contribution is 
slightly more than 2 per cent of the total. 


152. The SML also operates a public photocopy service—including the 
production of microfiches—for literature held in the libraries of the four main 
South Kensington museums, viz. the Science Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Natural History Museum and the Institute of Geological Sciences. 
In 1967, photocopy requisitions received by the SML from the public totalled 
20,400, of which 2,700 were forwarded from the NLLST. Over nine tenths of 
all orders were satisfactorily completed. In addition, the library photocopies 
without charge for Government departments and the staff of the local museums. 
The output of this service in 1967 was only slightly less than the volume of — 
photocopy supplied to the public. 


(b) Services to local institutions 


153. In meeting local needs, the SML is both a working collection for the 
staff of the Science Museum, which has no departmental libraries, and an 
essential part of the library system of Imperial College, for which it provides 
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reference and lending facilities, information services and training courses. 
That the SML sees the servicing of Imperial College as one of its most important 
roles was made clear in its evidence to us; it is also reflected in the library’s 
organisation and policies. In addition, however, it acts as a central photo- 
copying unit and a supplementary source of literature for the staff of the three 
other South Kensington museums. 


Stock 


154. The library’s holdings fall into two main categories: (1) bound volumes 
of books, serials, patents and newspapers, and (ii) microforms. Figures 
supplied to us show that there are at present about seven and a half miles of 
shelving occupied by the library’s 400,000 bound volumes, of which all except 
one third of a mile are closed stacks. The microform collection consists of 
45,000 microcards, 28,000 microfiches and a few reels of microfilm. 


155. At the end of 1967, the stock of the SML included 5,000 current 
periodical titles and a further 14,000 non-current serial titles. In recent years, 
the library has been growing at the rate of about 6,000 volumes per year, whilst 
the rate of acquisition of microforms has been accelerating rapidly, with 11,000 
microfiches being added in 1967/68. 


156. The policy governing the library’s acquisition of new material is centred 
around meeting the essential and immediate needs of the Museum staff and 
Imperial College. The library attempts to maintain a comprehensive collection 
of monographs, trade literature, historical documents and journals to meet the 
professional needs of the staff in the various scientific and technological 
departments of the Science Museum. It is extremely difficult to make a clear 
distinction between material acquired primarily for the Museum and that for 
Imperial College, but the library’s exceptionally good coverage of the history 
of science and technology is intended to satisfy one of the Museum’s essential 
requirements. For Imperial College, the library undertakes the selective 
buying of monograph literature of postgraduate level and the most important 
journals. The College’s emphasis on the physical, applied and engineering 
sciences is reflected in the library’s acquisitions, the selection of which is made 
with the needs of staff, postgraduates and final-year undergraduates particularly 
in mind. 


Staff 


157. As the library 1s a department of the Science Museum, the whole of 
which is administered by the Department of Education and Science, keeper and 
other civil service grades form the staff structure of the SML. There are seven 
senior library staff, with a further 42 executive and higher clerical staff wholly 
engaged on library duties. The library and the museum departments have 
common secretarial and messenger services, whilst establishment work is either 
shared with the museum or carried out by the headquarters staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 


Costs of Services 


158. During the financial year 1967/68 wages and salaries of staff wholly 
engaged on library duties amounted to £73,500, plus about £3,500 to cover the 
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library’s share of the cost of staff from the common pool. The public photo- 
copy service aims at being self-supporting and it is estimated that rather more 
than £2,000 was contributed directly through the purchase of photocopy 
requisition forms towards the wages of the staff engaged on photocopy work. 
The net staff costs were, therefore, approximately £75,000. 


159. Acquisition costs for 1967/68 amounted to £24,200. In addition, the 
SML received by presentation or exchange material valued at around £11,500, 
less about £1,300 given by the SML in exchange. With binding costs of 
£16,300, salaries and the cost of acquisitions totalled £115,000. 


160. Building maintenance and other running costs are as complicated and as 
difficult to assess as for the BML. The existing SML building is provided 
rent-free and is largely maintained by Imperial College, although furniture and 
shelving are the responsibility of the Ministry of Public Building and Works. 
The library’s outstore at Woolwich, plus some accommodation in the Science 
Museum is also maintained by the Ministry. Office machinery and photo- 
copying equipment, on the other hand, are provided by HM Stationery Office. 


Usage Patterns 


161. In 1967/68 there were about 20,200 visitors to the SML. Over a five 
year period, the number of visitors annually has varied little; the highest figure 
was 20,600 in 1963/64 and the lowest 19,500 in 1964/65. Requisitions for 
reference material on closed access have shown a tendency to decline slightly 
from rather more than 16,000 in 1963/64 to about 14,500 in 1967/68. A 
consistently high proportion of requests of this type was satisfied, however, 
with an average for the five year period of 924 per cent. There are no com- 
parable figures for consultations of the material on open access. 


162. Loan requisitions satisfied during this period have shown no consistent 
trend; the annual figures have varied from a minimum of 21,192 in 1963/64 to a 
maximum of 24,933 in 1966/67. During 1967/68, slightly more than half the 
total was made in response to requisitions from users of the NLLST, with 
Imperial College accounting for over a quarter and the Science Museum about 
one sixth. 


163. In 1967/68 the total output of photocopies was split approximately 
evenly between that carried out free of charge for Government departments and 
institutions and that provided for sale to the public. Since 1963/64, the total 
output of all types of photocopy has been increasing, with the 1967/68 figure of 
186,000 pages or frames representing an increase of nearly a third over that for 
1963/64. 


164. The Keeper and his staff surveyed the use of the library from |1th 
March to 6th April 1968, a period which straddled term and vacation at Imperial 
College. The survey yielded 1,412 completed questionnaires, equivalent to a 
response rate of 78 per cent, which is a particularly satisfactory figure in view of 
the length of the survey period. When allowance is made for the response 
rate, it would appear that during the four weeks of the survey, the SML was 
rather more heavily used than a four-week average for 1967/68 of about 1,600 
visitors might lead one to expect. The discrepancy was not marked, however, 
and is probably accounted for by normal seasonal fluctuations in the library’s 
use. 


4] 


(a) The library users 


165. Three quarters of all readers during the survey period were staff or 
students of higher educational institutions, all but one twentieth of whom were 
from universities. Excepting Imperial College, London University contributed 
7 per cent of the visitors, with an almost identical proportion coming from all 
other universities together. Outside these categories, the largest group consisted 
of research and development workers who made up one twelfth of the total. 
In contrast to the NRLSI, patent workers made only an insignificant use of 
the SML, and all industrial and commercial use accounted for only one 
sixteenth of the total. 


166. The survey results give substantial support to the view expressed to 
us in several pieces of evidence that the major part of the SML’s work is con- 
centrated on meeting the needs of Imperial College. About 60 per cent of the 
library’s visitors were associated with the College (Figure 7); half were post- 
graduate students and the rest were divided almost equally between staff and 
undergraduates. During the two weeks of the survey that were in term time, 
the proportion of readers from Imperial College reached two thirds of the total, 
but it fell to nearer one half during the vacation weeks. Analysis of the 
signatures in the visitors’ book from 5th February to 27th April showed that on 
average two readers out of every three were from Imperial College. As this 
period is much longer than that of the survey, and as it is more correctly 
balanced between term and vacation, the higher proportion of use by Imperial 
College is probably the more typical. The loan statistics follow a similar 
pattern and, although the loan commitment of the SML remains predominantly 
national through its support of the NLLST, 60 per cent of all loan requests 
originating locally are from Imperial College, whose share amounted to over 
6,000 loans in 1967-68. 





| Others 7% 
Science and other museums 6% 
Industry and Commerce 6% 


Universities and Colleges 81% 


Imperial College 61% 


Occupations of readers at the SML 
Figure 7 
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167. Whereas Imperial College is undoubtedly the SML’s principal user, 
the library is not by any means the College’s only source of literature. Not 
only has it a central library of its own, but there is also a system of departmental 
libraries, many of which have developed over a considerable period and are 
heavily used by both staff and students. 


168. In addition to the readers from Imperial College, one reader in sixteen 
came from the institutes and museums of South Kensington. Of this latter 
group, three quarters were staff of the Science Museum itself. The survey 
almost certainly underestimated the use by the Science Museum staff, however, 
who, in having direct access to the closed stacks, did not always complete a 
questionnaire. 


169. The geographical origins of the SML’s users reflect the use of the library 
by the local colleges and institutions. Eighty-two per cent of the readers 
sampled travelled less than five miles to use the library, whereas only 2 per cent 
had come over 50 miles on the day of their visit. However, 8 per cent stated 
that their normal place of work was over 50 miles away, from which it may be 
surmised that a small but significant use of the SML is made by people 
temporarily resident in London, or by those who are combining a visit to the 
library with other activities locally. 


{b) The material used 


170. The most heavily used subject field was chemistry; nearly one in four 
readers specified that they were seeking literature in this subject. One reader 
in six consulted physics literature and one in six engineering publications. 
About one tenth of the readers surveyed mentioned biological science and a 
similar proportion mathematics. Other important subjects for which the 
SML is used include industrial chemistry, geology, the history of science and 
technology, and medical science. 


171. Analysis of the reading room requisitions during the survey period 
shows that about three quarters were for serial publications and rather less 
than a quarter for books. This pattern is generally similar to those of the 
NRLSI and the NLLST, but the proportion of serial use is rather higher than 
at the NRLSI and slightly lower than at the NLLST. The date distribution 
of the material requisitioned shows a stronger bias towards older material than 
in the other two science libraries. Seventy-eight per cent of requisitions were 
for post-1950 publications and 85 per cent for post-1940 material. The use of 
the library for items of historical interest is emphasised by the 5 per cent of 
requisitions which were for nineteenth century material and the | per cent for 
earlier publications. 


(c) Methods of use of the library 


172. Like the NRLSI, the SML is used for short, relatively frequent visits. 
Three quarters of visitors stayed two hours or less and well over half for no 
more than one hour. Nearly one half of the library’s users visited it at least 
once a week, reflecting the relatively frequent use of the SML by members of 
nearby Imperial College; others used the library much less frequently on 
average. Half the readers had tried another library before coming to the SML 
and of these two thirds had consulted a university or college library. It is 
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interesting, however, that a further one eighth had previously tried one of the 
national libraries—the BML, the NRLSI, the NLLST or the NCL. 


173. Over half the readers were seeking only items for which they had 
precise references, although the catalogues and other bibliographic tools were 
heavily used. One in five readers answering said that they consulted only the 
material on open access. In view of the relatively small proportion of such 
material, this figure is particularly interesting. It is probably largely due to 
local visitors dropping into the SML to consult the current issues of periodicals. 


174. The survey also showed that one in eight visitors used the SML only 
for study, and did not refer to the library’s stocks. Three quarters of these 
were from Imperial College and almost all were undergraduates. 


175. Nearly two thirds of the users who answered stated that they were 
wholly successful in obtaining what they required. When the proportion of 
those partly satisfied is added, rather more than three quarters of readers 
obtained some of the material for which they visited the library. In particular 
well over four fifths of those readers who had previously tried the BML, the 
NRLSI, the NLLST, or the NCL found that the SML had the items which they 
were seeking. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Background 


176. In 1947, a committee of the Library Association was set up to consider 
the provision of centralised cataloguing and bibliographical services. This 
committee was ultimately superseded by the Committee on National 
Bibliography on which sat representatives from the British Museum, the 
Library Association, the Publishers Association, the Booksellers Association, 
the National Book League, the British Council, the Royal Society the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, the NCL, and the 
then UNESCO Co-ordinating Body for Libraries. This committee registered 
itself in July 1949 under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 1893-1928, 
as a non-profit making society, known as the Council of the British National 
Bibliography Limited (BNB). 


Functions 


{77. The functions of the society at the time of its registration were defined 
as follows: 


** to carry on the business of compiling, editing and publishing in appropriate 
bibliographic form lists of books pamphlets and other recorded material 
of whatever nature published in Great Britain, the Dominions and Colonies 
and/or foreign countries, together with such annotations or further 
information as may be desirable for the use of librarians, bibliographers 
and others ”’. 


Sources of Finance 


178. When BNB was set up in 1949, its assets were a capital of 15s., a 
guarantee for one year of £2,000 from the Library Association, and a promise 
of accommodation in the British Museum with access to books received in 
the Museum’s Copyright Receipt Office. The work of the society has developed 
rapidly since 1949, and the income derived from its various services has enabled 
it to become financially self-supporting. Accommodation for the BNB was 
provided by the BM up to 1967 when the arrangement was discontinued 
because of the BM’s acute space problems. The BNB is now mainly housed 
in new premises in Rathbone Street, W.1, but it also has some staff in accom- 
modation at Ridgmount Street, W.C.1, and Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Services 
(a) The British National Bibliography 


179. The most important service is the production of the British National 
Bibliography itself, which is a record of most of the publications received by 
the BM under legal deposit. The number of entries has grown from about 
13,000 in 1950 to nearly 27,000 in 1967. The Bibliography is published 
weekly, with cumulations monthly (alphabetical section only), quarterly, 
annually and every five years. When the BNB moved from the premises 
of the BM in 1967 it no longer had access to the books received in the BM’s 
Copyright Receipt Office. An arrangement was, therefore, made with the 
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Copyright Libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, the National Library of Scotland 
and Trinity College, Dublin, to accommodate their agent on the BNB’s 
premises, and to use the material deposited with him as the main basis for 
compiling the Bibliography. This arrangement has the advantage for the 
four Copyright Libraries concerned that they receive their books together with 
the necessary cataloguing data. But there is the disadvantage for the BNB 
that it has to retain staff at premises in Bedford Square close to the BM to 
carry out occasional checks of the items received by the Copyright Receipt 
Office, in order to ensure that items have not been missed. Production of the 
Bibliography would, therefore, be facilitated by a return to the former close 
association of the BNB with the BM’s Copyright Receipt Office, on the same 
premises. 


(b) The British Catalogue of Music 


180. The BNB produces the British Catalogue of Music which is a record 
of music scores published in Britain received by the BM under legal deposit. 
It is issued at four-monthly intervals and is cumulated annually. 


(c) The Printed Card Service 


181. Printed catalogue cards from the weekly publication of the British 
National Bibliography are sold to individual libraries upon request. Depending 
on the rate of publication, which varies seasonally, orders for cards are met 
within two to seven days. Some 300 libraries regularly use the service and 
purchase about three million cards a year. 


182. The service also provides the basic catalogues for six out of the ten 
Regional Bureaux, and reports monthly to these Bureaux the new books added 
to member libraries which use the printed card service. The service not only 
reduces the work of Regional Editors but eliminates the labour of reporting 
by the member libraries. 


(d) The Shared Cataloguing Project of the Library of Congress 


183. The project is designed to provide for the university and research 
libraries of the USA cataloguing information about all current books published 
anywhere in the world. The BNB supplies the Library of Congress with 
copies of catalogue entries in advance of publication. 


(e) The Project for Machine-Readable Cataloguing Data (Project MARC) 


184. The BNB is concerned with the preparation of an international format 
for a machine-readable catalogue record and keeps in close touch with the 
progress of a similar project at the Library of Congress, The objects of the 
BNB MARC Project, which is supported by funds from OSTI, are to develop 
computer-aided techniques for the production of the British National 
Bibliography, to provide a weekly service of bibliographic information on 
magnetic tapes for use in libraries generally, and to devise ways of exploiting 
the accumulation of cataloguing data in machine-readable form. 


(f) The Fotolist Service 


‘185. To cope with the volume of entries recorded in the British National 
Bibliography and to eliminate production delays caused through the limitations 


of traditional type-setting, the BNB has, since 1960, used a special photographic 
technique, which is also made available to other bibliographic and indexing 
services. 


g) Other services 


186. The staff of the BNB is in demand for consultation and advice on 
matters concerning bibliography, cataloguing and classification. Its members 
assisted, for example, in the preparation of the Revised Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules which require libraries to enter books under the form of 
author’s name most likely to be looked for by the reader. The BNB has also 
been associated with the Publishers Association’s proposals for Standard Book 
Numbering, by which each new book will be given a unique numerical 
identification. This scheme, in which the BNB will be an active participant, 
will greatly facilitate the introduction of computer methods to library manage- 
ment, stock control and bibliographic processing. 


Staff 


187. The BNB is controlled by a Managing Editor, and is organised in five 
departments: accounts, editorial, production, research and development, and 
secretarial and administration. In 1967 the total staff, excluding cleaners and 
messengers, was about 80. 


Costs of Services 


188. The BNB’s annual accounts for the year ended 31st December 1967 
show that staff costs amounted to about £90,000. The cost of printing and 
binding was about £22,000, and other direct production and distribution 
expenditure totalled £30,000. About £60,000 was spent on _ building 
maintenance, furniture and equipment, fuel and light, stationery, amortisation 
and general administration. All of these costs, totalling over £200,000, were 
covered by the income received by the BNB from subscriptions and revenue 
from its various services. 


Use of the BNB Services 


189. The School of Library Studies of the Queen’s University, Belfast, has 
recently been studying the use of the BNB’s services in the United Kingdom. 
The statistics in paragraphs 190 and 191 have been obtained as a result of this 
investigation. 


(a) Current Booklist Services 


190. In 1967, over 1,300 libraries were subscribers to the BNB’s current 
booklist services. They comprised about nine tenths of the public libraries, 
over half the university and national libraries, half the college and school 
libraries and about one sixteenth of the special libraries. As would be expected 
libraries which did not subscribe, whether publicly maintained or in academic 
institutions, were almost all small units. 


(b) Printed Card Service 


191. Of the 300 libraries using the Printed Card Service in 1966, about 
three fifths were public libraries, and over a quarter college libraries. The 
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remainder consisted of a small number of university libraries and special 
libraries. About 80 per cent of all sales of BNB printed cards in the United 
Kingdom went to public libraries, although only about two fifths of all public 
libraries were subscribers to the service. 


(c) Overseas Sales 


192. The BNB’s current booklists have a world-wide circulation among 
libraries of all kinds and thus serve a purpose of national importance by 
disseminating overseas complete information about books written and 
published in the United Kingdom. Overseas sales account for about 30 per 
cent of all sales of the Bibliography, and, in 1968, amounted to about 1,600 
annual volumes, !,200 quarterly cumulations and 1,400 weekly lists. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
NATIONAL LIBRARIES OF SCOTLAND AND WALES 


National Library of Scotland 
(a) Background 


193. The National Library of Scotland was established in Edinburgh as a 
reference library by the National Library of Scotland Act 1925. The Act 
transferred to a Board of Trustees the library founded by the Faculty of 
Advocates some 250 years earlier, and which had been since 1709 one of the six 
copyright libraries in the British Isles entitled to claim a copy of all UK pub- 
lications. The Secretary of State for Scotland is an ex officio member of the 
Board of Trustees, and of the other 33 members, five are appointed by the 
Crown on the recommendation of the Secretary of State, twelve, including the 
Lord Advocate and the Lord Provosts of major cities, are ex officio members, 
five are representatives of the Faculty of Advocates, seven are representatives 
of other interests including the Scottish Universities, and five are co-opted by 
the Trustees. 


194. Between 1925 and 1965 the library dealt directly with the Treasury for 
all matters affecting Government. In 1965 the Act of 1925 was amended by 
the Transfer of Functions (Cultural Institutions) Order 1965, and the functions 
formerly exercised by the Treasury were transferred to the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 


195. The Trustees are charged with the duties of maintaining the collections 
and making them available for inspection; they have the power to lend material, 
but this has only been exercised on rare occasions in respect of unique items 
sought by other institutions for exhibition purposes. The Trustees also have 
the power to dispose of material. 


(6) Sources of finance 


196. Public funds for the library are derived from the following departmental 
votes: 


(i) that of the Ministry of Public Building and Works, which covers 
maintenance, furniture, fuel, light, rates, etc.; 


(ii) that of HM Stationery Office, which covers stationery and printing; 


(111) that of the Scottish Education Department, which covers salaries, 
general administrative expenses, purchases, and the subscription to 
the Copyright Agency. 


The Trustees also administer a number of Trust funds, principally for the 
purchase of books and manuscripts. 


(c) Services 


197. The library is a major reference and research library for British and 
foreign literature, but specialises in material related to Scotland. The stock 
includes books, periodicals, newspapers, maps and musical scores in the 
Department of Printed Books, and manuscripts and drawings in the Department 
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of Manuscripts. Most of the manuscripts are records of life in Scotland. The 
material is organised on the closed access principle, and items are delivered to 
readers in the main reading room, which accommodates 100 readers. The 
Trustees’ evidence to the Committee states that readers seldom wait more than 
15 minutes for their material to arrive, and sometimes as little as five minutes. 


198. Unlike the BML, the National Library of Scotland does not publish 
its general catalogue, which is maintained in card form, and contains almost a 
million entries. It is, however, engaged in the compilation of a series of 
catalogue lists designed to publicise the library’s holdings of books before 
about 1800. These will include an up-to-date union list of books printed in 
Scotland before 1700, a list of the library’s holdings of British books printed 
between 1641 and 1700, and another of foreign books before 1600 and eventually 
1700. 


199. The reference facilities are supported by a photocopying service provid- 
ing full size copies or microforms. 


(d) Stock 


200. The stock is estimated to amount to about three million printed items 
and manuscripts, including about 3,700 current periodicals. Annual accessions 
amount to about 130,000 printed items. 


(e) Staff 


201. Keeper and other civil service grades form the staff structure, and there 
are about 24 senior library staff including subject specialists. 


(f) Costs of services 


202. The approximate cost of staffing the library in 1967/68 was £164,000, 
and general administrative expenses amounted to about £5,500. The annual 
expenditure from public funds on books for the collection has been £25,000 
since 1964/65, and the subscription to the Copyright Agency in requisitioning 
legal deposit material was £3,000 in 1967/68. After allowing for income 
received, the sum of these costs is about £190,000. 


203. Additional expenditure on the library borne on the votes of other 
Government departments amounted to about £54,000 in 1967/68. Of this, 
about £22,000 was spent on maintenance, furniture, fuel and light, rates, etc., 
and about £29,000 on stationery and printing. 


(zg) Usage 


204. The evidence we have received suggests that the library is used 
extensively by Scottish scholars for its large collections of literature of the 
later 19th and 20th centuries, and for its collections related to Scottish interests. 
For some studies, however, the staff of the Scottish universities still rely on the 
much larger collections of manuscripts and foreign literature available only 
inthe BML. The value of the library would be greatly enhanced if a complete 
catalogue were published and a reading room for current periodicals were 
available. 
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Scottish Central Library 
(a) Background 


205. In 1921 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust established the Scottish 
Central Library (SCL) for the issue of books to full-time students and to adult 
education classes. By 1946 every county in Scotland was administering a 
county library service and, in consequence, the SCL discontinued the issue of 
books directly to individuals, becoming instead a clearing house for Scottish 
inter-library loans. A central book stock was, however, still maintained to 
supplement the union catalogues. The library is governed by a Board of 
Trustees, but for most purposes responsibility is exercised by an Executive 
Committee which consists of representatives of local authority associations, 
library associations and users. 


(b) Functions 


206. The library acts as the focal point for the co-ordination of library 
resources in Scotland, and arranges inter-library loans mainly between Scottish 
libraries. 


(c) Sources of finance 


207. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust ceased payments to the SCL in 
1955, when the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act gave local authorities power to 
contribute to the SCL. The Treasury and the local authority associations 
contributed equal amounts from 1955/56 to 1967/68. For 1968/69, in response 
to representations from the Executive Committee, the Treasury grant was 
increased to 75 per cent of estimated expenditure, leaving the local authorities 
to contribute the balance. 


(d) Inter-library loan service 


208. In 1967/68 the SCL dealt with over 25,000 requests for loans, of which 
about 85 per cent were satisfied. Loans were arranged mainly through the 
co-operating libraries but also to some extent from SCL’s own stock of about 
40,000 items. Included in the total of satisfied requests were about 2,000 items 
loaned to libraries in England and Wales in response to requests received from 
the NCL in London. The SCL borrowed about the same number of items 
through the NCL for Scottish libraries. 


209. The SCL’s union catalogue, at the end of 1967/68, contained over half 
a million entries of the holdings of Scottish libraries. In order to locate 
requested material, for which there are no entries in the union catalogue, the 
library circulates fortnightly to 85 Scottish libraries a list of wanted items. 
In 1967/68, almost two thirds of the items so listed were located. 


(e) International book loans 


210. The SCL is steadily developing arrangements for the exchange of books 
between Scottish libraries and libraries abroad. About 170 volumes were lent 
to foreign libraries in 1967/68, and over 100 were borrowed from abroad. 


(f) Photocopying 

211. The library’s photocopying service supplied about 20,000 microfilm 
exposures and 2,000 prints in 1967/68, in addition to providing some xerographic 
copies of scarce books. 
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(g) Staff 
212. The total staff of the library in March 1968 numbered 17. 


(h) Costs of services 


213. The Treasury (through the Scottish Education Department) and the 
local authorities each contributed £11,000 to the SCL’s revenue in 1967/68. 
Other contributions and receipts from sales increased the total revenue to about 
£23,000. Expenditure included about £15,000 for salaries and superannuation, 
£1,700 for books and binding, £800 for printing and stationery, £250 for photo- 
graphic material and equipment, and about £5,250 for furniture, rates, fuel and 
light, amortisation and general administration. 


The National Library of Wales 
(a) Background 


214. The movement for the establishment of a Welsh national library dates 
back to 1873 when a large gathering at the National Eisteddfod proposed the 
formation of a national collection of books and manuscripts in connection 
with the University College of Wales at Aberystwyth, founded in the previous 
year. A Royal Charter was granted on 19th March 1907 and two years later 
various collections accumulated during the intervening years were brought 
together to form the National Library of Wales. 


215. The Charter provided for the library to be governed through a President, 
a Vice-President, a Treasurer, a Court of Governors and a Council. Full 
control of the library and of its income is vested in the Court of Governors, 
which has about 150 members drawn from the principal cultural and administra- 
tive spheres of Welsh life. The Council is a smaller body, numbering about 
35 persons drawn from the Court and having greater executive powers than the 
Court. 


(6) Functions 


216. The Charter records that the primary function of the library is to collect 
and preserve written and printed material in Welsh or any other Celtic language, 
or relating to Wales, the Welsh and the other Celtic people, or by Welsh authors. 
The secondary function is to build up a general library of all kinds of material 
to assist in further education, especially higher education, in Wales. 


(c) Sources of finance 


217. The library is maintained by a Government grant-in-aid administered 
through the Welsh Office. The grant covers salaries, general administration 
and purchases of material for the library. The library collections also benefit 
from donations made by the Society of the “‘ Friends of the National Libraries ”’. 


(d) Services 


218. The library functions principally as a reference source, and is divided 
departmentally into Printed Books, Manuscripts and Records, and Prints, 
Drawings and Maps. From 1912, the Library became entitled under the 
Copyright Act of 1911 to free deposit, but with certain limitations to the right 
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of claim in the case of books not wholly or mainly of Welsh or other Celtic 
interest. It specialises, therefore, in books and manuscripts relating to Wales 
and the Celtic peoples, and publishes an annual register of such publications 
called the Bibliotheca Celtica. 


219. The collections are for consultation in the library’s own reading rooms, 
but under its Charter, the library is given the authority to maintain a department 
of duplicates to be lent for the purposes of instruction in connection with the 
educational institutions of Wales. Such loans are made through local libraries. 


220. The National Library of Wales acts as one of the two regional library 
bureaux for Wales; the other is at Cardiff. All applications for books from 
libraries in Wales are first sent to the National Library or to the Cardiff bureau. 
If these libraries are unable to supply, the requests are forwarded to the NCL. 


221. The library holds special collections of records relating to Wales includ- 
ing Welsh Probate Records up to 1857, and it also collects records of the Church 
of Wales. The manuscripts, maps and newspaper collections are mainly 
Welsh or of Welsh interest. 


222. The photographic section undertakes the production of photostats, 
Xerox copies and microforms, and these services are available to help public 
libraries to build up, at reasonable cost, collections of documents relating to 
local history. 


(e) Stock 


223. The library contains about 2 million printed books including periodicals 
and newspapers, over 30,000 volumes of manuscripts and about 34 million 
deeds and other documents. 


(f) Staff 


224. The staff structure is based upon civil service grades although the staff 
are not technically civil servants, and a contributory pension scheme operates. 
There are about eight senior library staff including subject specialists. 


(g) Costs of Services 


225. The cost of staffing the library in 1967/68 was about £143,000. General 
administrative expenses, which included maintenance of buildings and furniture, 
fuel and light, rates, stationery and printing, etc., amounted to a further £31,000. 
The library’s own printing unit is largely self-supporting. The annual grant for 
Purchases of items for the collections has been £18,000 since 1964/65. After 
allowing for receipts, the total of these costs is about £190,000. 
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PART THREE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE FUTURE 
CHAPTER TEN 


introduction 


226. For the nation’s library services as a whole to fulfil the requirements of 
an ideal information service it would be necessary to achieve and maintain a 
complete collection of world literature in all subjects and to support it fully 
with up to date bibliographic aids. However, practical and economic 
considerations have so far prevented this ideal from being even remotely 
approached in many subjects. At present, there are large gaps in the total 
coverage which it is impossible to fill retrospectively and the current rate of 
acquisition of the national institutions and other libraries in many subjects is 
sufficient only to cover the most important publications. In the arts and the 
humanities and in some social sciences particularly the total material available 
in this country comprises only a fraction of the whole published output. 


227. This situation is a reflection of the enormous and increasing problem of 
Keeping pace with the output of world literature. The latest Unesco figures 
for world publishing show that in the four years 1960 to 1963 the total output 
increased by ten per cent to almost four hundred thousand monograph titles 
annually, even excluding all serial publications consisting of multiple parts. 
Asian countries, of which the most important is Japan, are now responsible for 
nearly a quarter of the titles published and with the rapid development of new 
nations in Africa and elsewhere the task and cost of collection are likely to 
become increasingly formidable as the rate of publishing accelerates. In 
science and technology the growth rate is particularly high and it has been 
estimated that the number of periodical titles is doubling about every fifteen 
years. * 


228. These developments affect all aspects of library operation. The 
proliferation of publishers makes the collection of the material more difficult. 
The increasing quantity of material makes storage more expensive and the 
methods of rapid retrieval more complex. Selection of acquisitions, arrange- 
ments between co-operating libraries and bibliographic processing all become 
progressively larger and more complex tasks. It is certain that even to maintain 
the present level of partial coverage will become rapidly more costly as time 
progresses. It is also inevitable that the nation’s library services will continue 
to have to compete with other national priorities for the substantial resources 
which they will require. 


229. In some subject fields—particularly science, technology, economics and 
management studies—library and other information services will be so impor- 
tant to industry and commerce, and hence to the prosperity of the country, 
that the most comprehensive services will be widely regarded as necessary. 
But in some other disciplines, because a relatively low level of demand is 
associated with a vast quantity of potentially relevant material and also because 
it may not be possible to give as high a priority to services which are less directly 





7 1 BRN des. Price, “‘ Science Since Babylon”, Yale UP, 1962, p. 96. 
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related to the nation’s economic wellbeing, it will probably continue to be 
impracticable to provide comprehensive coverage or so elaborate a range of 
information services. 


230. These unpalatable conclusions make it essential for libraries and 
information services of all types and in all subjects to work as efficiently as 
possible, in order that the best possible use of available resources is achieved, 
and it is particularly important that the services on which expenditure is greatest 
should achieve the maximum effectiveness at the minimum cost. This will 
obviously require close co-ordination of libraries and information services and 
the most effective management of services of all types. 


231. Except in sharing a common aim to collect and make available informa- 
tion for which an existing or potential demand has been demonstrated, the 
many different library and information services do not at present form a well- — 
ordered pattern of complementary and co-operating parts. Some units are large 
and have wide and deep coverage, but many more are very small, serving highly 
specialised needs. Some are supported entirely from private sources, others 
publicly financed and administered, and many more assisted in a variety of ways 
and to differing degrees from public funds, whilst still retaining their indepen- 
dent administration. With such a diversity of aims and services, unified 
administration is neither possible nor desirable but it is unfortunate that, with 
a few notable exceptions, there is little machinery for assisting the co-ordination 
of even national facilities in closely related subject areas, for avoiding wasteful 
duplication of effort, for ensuring adequate coverage of material and biblio- 
graphic services, and generally for making the best use of available resources of 
all kinds. Similarly, the lack of a national policy, relating the country’s 
information needs to other national requirements has prevented the nation’s | 
library services from developing in accordance with a coherent and compre- 
hensively considered plan. 


232. Although the national library institutions are intended to complement 
other types of library by providing services which for economic or administrative 
reasons cannot be justified on a regional or local scale, there is remarkably little 
formal co-operation between the national and other libraries to identify users’ 
needs and to co-ordinate activities. On the other hand, no responsibilities have 
been placed on the national institutions to foster co-operation between libraries, 
to encourage the universal acceptance of standards, or to stimulate interest and 
research in new developments. Even amongst the national institutions them- 
selves, the variety of their administrative arrangements is not conducive to 
co-operation (Figure 8, page 56). Each institution enjoys either complete or a 
very considerable degree of independence from the others and from the other 
types of information service which it compliments. Where administrative links 
do occur, they have, usually, existed for a very considerable time and it is 
probably fortuitous if they continue to be appropriate to modern, rapidly 
changing conditions. There is, for instance, no formal machinery for consultation 
to prevent any unnecessary duplication of stock between the NRLSI and the 
NLLST, to link the NCL with the NLLST in subject areas where both have 
responsibilities, or to ensure that the bibliographic requirements of the BNB, 
the BML and NCL are co-ordinated to the advantage of all. 
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233. In the following chapters we examine the activities and services of the 
national institutions to see how far they, together with other types of library 
and information service, could provide adequate coverage of material and 
sufficient variety of service to satisfy as economically as possible the needs of 
all types of user. While our terms of reference do not include the National 
Libraries of Scotland or Wales, we recognise that our recommendations for a 
national libraries organisation should cover the national library needs of all 
parts of the United Kingdom. We indicate where better channels of com- 
munication between users and those providing the services are desirable, where 
co-operation between libraries is necessary to obtain the best coverage at the 
minimum cost and where close administrative associations between institutions 
are necessary to eliminate unnecessary overlap and waste. 


234. In Chapter 11 we consider how the development of lending and photo- 
copying from the national libraries can meet the greatest proportion of require- 
ments of users throughout the country which cannot be met from other sources. 
Subsequently, we examine present and future requirements for reference 
collections, in London and elsewhere. Because of the potential of computers 
and other forms of automation for enabling better services to be provided and 
economies to be achieved, we devote a separate chapter to the impact of 
technology on the national libraries. We then discuss the structure of national 
bibliographic services, which we consider are likely to be rapidly and profoundly 
influenced by the introduction of computers. If progress towards more 
comprehensive services is to be achieved without an unacceptable increase in 
cost, research and development of many different types will be essential. 
Chapter 16 deals with this topic and discusses how the results of a research 
programme can be made available as widely as possible to librarians and users 
alike. We have already indicated that co-operation between libraries and 
information services is necessary if scarce resources are to be most effectively 
used; in Chapter 15 we consider particularly the problems that will have to 
be solved to enable the national libraries to work as closely as is desirable with 
independently administered special libraries and information services. Probably 
the most important of all our recommendations concern the future administra- 
tion of the national libraries and their organisation as part of the national 
network of library and information services. Chapter 17 contains an analysis 
of these crucial administrative and organisational problems and our recom- 
mendations for the establishment of a national libraries system. In the final 
chapter we attempt to assess some of the most important financial implications 
of our recommendations. Until further detailed studies can be carried out, 
these can in many instances be only very approximate. Consequently, we were 
initially reluctant to quantify them at all. We have, however, attempted to do 
so, firstly to indicate where the greatest scope lies for making better use of 
resources, and secondly to emphasise the cardinal importance of applying 
costing methods to the services of the national libraries. 


a 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
LENDING AND PHOTOCOPYING 


Introduction 


235. To fulfil a national role, the services of a library should ideally be 
capable of satisfying the requirements of all its potential users, irrespective of 
their distribution throughout the country. A lending library, such as the 
NCL or the NLLST, does this by making its stock available on loan, or as 
photocopy, to users anywhere in the United Kingdom (Figure 9 (1), page 59). 
Whilst the usage patterns of the two examples cited do not show an exact 
correlation between demands on their services and population distribution, it is, 
nevertheless, clear that their facilities are extensively used in most parts of 
Britain and that these libraries’ locations do not appreciably affect the extent to 
which they are used or by whom. In contrast, a recent survey* has shown that 
the probability of a potential user exploiting the services of a public reference 
library is closely correlated with the accessibility of the library to him. It would 
appear from this that people will tend to use the more easily accessible sources 
of information in preference to more distant ones and may even be satisfied with 
incomplete information. The results of the surveys commissioned by us have 
verified that the same general pattern applies markedly to the use that is made of 
the reference services of both the NRLSI (Figure 9 (ii), page 59) and the SML 
and, to a lesser extent, even of those of the BML (Figure 10, page 73). However, 
these three libraries also cater to an increasing extent for the needs of remote 
users through their photocopying facilities (Figure 2, page 18). It is already 
abundantly evident that the extension of photocopying made possible by the 
widespread introduction a few years ago of electrostatic copying techniques has 
revealed a very substantial latent demand for these services which has by no 
means yet reached its peak. The extraordinarily rapid growth in the use of the 
BML/’s photocopy services doubtless prompted the Trustees to emphasise the 
importance of this development in their evidence to us. So long as it is possible 
for a remote user to obtain a precise reference to the material that he requires, 
it is likely to be cheaper to transmit the information to him by post, Telex or 
telephone—even allowing for the full cost of this service—than for him to travel 
to the information source—and this is especially the case for the highly paid 
professionals in industry, research establishments and universities who make 
up the majority of users of the national libraries. This is why we attach so 
much importance to the provision of satisfactory lending and photocopying 
facilities. 


The Supply of Scientific Literature 


(a) The existing arrangements 


236. The scale of scientific and industrial research and development creates 
an exceptionally heavy demand for scientific literature, much of which is needed 
urgently. This high level of demand, together with the economic importance 
of scientific information, has contributed to the excellent bibliographic, 
abstracting and indexing services available in the sciences and technologies. 
The quality of the bibliographic coverage is also materially assisted by the fact 


*D—D. W. G. Clements, Journal of Documentation, 23 (2), 131-146. 
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that a high proportion of the total demand is concentrated on recent publications, 
particularly periodical literature and research and conference reports. Three 
recent surveys, including those carried out for us at the NRLSI and the NLLST, 
confirm a pattern of demand in which about 90 per cent of scientific literature 
consulted was published since 1950 and 95 per cent since 1940 (Figure 13 (a), 
page 90). All these factors have enabled the NLLST very rapidly to become a 
highly successful means of satisfying loan and photocopying requests for 
scientific material. The evidence which we have received from many sources, 
including industrial concerns, universities, research institutions and professional 
societies, leaves us in no doubt that the speed and the very satisfactory success 
rate of its operations are universally appreciated and that this library has become 
the first and main source of scientific literature for remote users, including a 
substantial number from overseas. 


237. The SML has contributed appreciably to the success of the NLLST, 
firstly by the transfer of stock at the time when the NLLST was established, 
and since then by supplying loans and photocopies at the request of the NLLST. 
Now that the NLLST has built up its stocks, however, the SML contributes 
only a small and decreasing proportion of the NLLST’s total traffic—in 1967, 

4 per cent of the loans and about 5 per cent of the photocopies. When the 
NLLST fails to supply a request, the originator may turn to the NCL, either 
directly or through a regional system. Despite the high success rate of the 
NLLST, a quarter of the NCL’s requests are for scientific items, many of 
which are extremely difficult to satisfy, either because of defects or inadequacies 
in the reference, or because of the rarity of the material. The photocopy 
facilities of the NRLSI are another source of scientific information, although 
this service is predominantly used for patent and related material. We would 
think it unlikely that, except for patents, this library could supply many requests 
after the NLLST has failed. 


238. In the field of report literature, the TIL Reports Centre operated by 
the Ministry of Technology provides a source of research reports additional to 
that of the NLLST. Many of the functions of the TIL Centre differ from 
those of the NLLST in that they are closely integrated with the Ministry of 
Technology’s information services to industry and also because the Centre 
collects many defence and commercial reports not generally available to the 
public and is prepared to extract from them information tailored to the 
customers’ needs. On the other hand, the NLLST covers certain types of 
unclassified reports not at present handled by the TIL Centre—for example, 
international atomic energy report literature and the research reports of private 
industry in Britain. Nevertheless, there are substantial areas of overlap 
between the NLLST and the TIL Centre and it appears from our evidence 
that some users rely principally on one and some on the other. At present, 
the NLLST appears to give the quicker service. 


239. In addition to the NLLST and the TIL Centre, the NRLSI has been 
collecting some report literature and we understand that its efforts in this field 
have recently been intensified. 


(6b) Future requirements 


240. Since the NLLST became effective, there has been general satisfaction 
with the arrangements for supplying scientific material to users throughout the 
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country. We have noted particularly, that, in less than seven years, the 
NLLST has become a most important source of information for industry 
throughout the country, and as such is undoubtedly making an important 
contribution to the country’s economic wellbeing. Nevertheless, we have 
considered carefully whether there is a logical justification for having two large 
national scientific collections which at considerable cost substantially duplicate 
each other—the NLLST for lending and the NRLSI for reference. In Chapter 5 
we have given figures for the direct costs of the NLLST’s services, but these 
exclude the cost of accommodating staff and stock. Our reason is that such 
figures as are available for buildings for all the libraries covered by our terms 
of reference are so artificial as to be misleading, if used for assessing the cost 
of providing modern facilities of the standard required. In estimating a realistic 
cost for the different kinds of library service, we must, therefore, add to the 
actual cost of staff, materials, etc., a notional sum for accommodation based 
on realistic present-day costs. For the NLLST, we have assumed a figure of 
22s. per year per square foot of working and storage space, to cover the first 
cost of building, amortisation, maintenance, rates, heating and similar 
expenditure. On this basis the total unit cost per loan issue would be 
approximately 23s. (Appendix D). 


241. In their evidence, the Trustees of the British Museum have argued that 
the maintenance of two comprehensive scientific libraries is not only costly, but 
also unnecessary, and that a single collection of scientific and patent material 
in central London can meet the needs of all users, by providing simultaneously 
facilities for photocopying and for personal reference. We do not think that 
much weight should be given to the present relatively low demand for photo- 
copies in comparison with loan requests. We believe that in time the present 
pattern of demand, conditioned as it is by the experience of many years when 
the supply of photocopies was both costly and slow, will change. The relative 
costs and advantages to both the user and to the supplying library of satisfying 
a request by loan or by photocopy have not been thoroughly investigated— 
and we hope that the DES will promote such a study as soon as practicable. 


242. But the extent to which photocopies can replace loans is, in our opinion, 
secondary to whether a single collection can simultaneously perform a dual 
role when the total level of demand is high. The NRLSI has been designed 
on the open access principle to enable it to be used most effectively for browsing 
and general reference. On the other hand, the NLLST is organised very 
differently, in order to facilitate the rapid and certain location of publications 
for photocopying or despatch. Whereas the NRLSI at present successfully 
maintains a relatively small photocopy service, mainly used for patents, it is 
much more questionable whether it could handle sufficiently expeditiously, even 
with augmented facilities, the volume of demand of the present NRLSI and the 
NLLST together, When, in addition, it is appreciated that the use that is made 
of the existing photocopying and reference services of the NRLSI will almost 
certainly contine to grow substantially and that the loan and photocopying 
demands on the NLLST increased by 143,000 during 1968—the highest figure 
in that library’s history of rapid growth (Figures 4 and 5, pages 26 and 27)—it is 
likely that at least a 20-fold expansion of the photocopying capacity of the 
NRLSI would be necessary in the next decade, if it were decided to handle the 
combined traffic there. Quite apart from the fact that the costs of accommodation 
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dwarf all others in the provision of library facilities in central London and that 
these costs are probably about five times their equivalents in Boston Spa, we are 
convinced that it is not practicable for a single collection to provide simulta- 
neously for intensive use for reference purposes and also to handle most of the 
total national demand from remote users for borrowing or photocopying. We 
recommend, therefore, that the central London library of science and patent 
literature should aim primarily at meeting in the most effective way the reference 
needs which we shall discuss in Chapter 12. Apart from this, it should aim to 
complement the services of the NLLST by concentrating its photocopying 
resources in meeting the requirements of its personal visitors, and those of 
remote users for material—such as patents—which is not available from Boston 
Spa. The NLLST would, thus, continue to develop generally along its present 
lines, but placing greater emphasis on photocopying, if trends in demand 
indicated that this were desirable. In Chapter 12 we also report our conclusion 
that the SML should be fused with the Lyon Playfair Library of Imperial 
College. Nevertheless, we think that it should continue to make a small 
contribution to the national requirements, by helping to supply those publications 
which are not available from the other principal sources. Its assistance would 
mainly be required for a relatively small number of older scientific publications, 
particularly the literature of the history of science and technology. Similarly, 
the services at present provided by the NCL in assisting the location of rarely 
used material would still be necessary in the future, although the recent trend 
for this type of demand to diminish may be expected to continue. 


(c) Facilities for report literature 


243. Report literature comprises a wide variety of material, mainly in the 
sciences and technology, much of which is not generally available or covered 
by the usual types of abstracting and indexing publications. Its importance is 
that it provides the earliest information on current research and, in some 
instances, it may remain the only source of such information. 


244. There are special problems associated with it. The term “report 
literature ’’ is wide in scope and imprecise. This creates difficulties for those 
responsible for collection and indexing it and for potential users, particularly 
if requests for it have to be sent to a source different from that supplying other 
types of literature. The collection of reports is also often a formidable problem 
and this is especially true of reports which are not channelled through Govern- 
ment or international agencies. There is not only the difficulty of obtaining 
particular items when requested, but also that of checking whether arrangements 
for blanket cover are continuing to be fulfilled. And these problems are 
accentuated by the necessity of obtaining reports as soon as possible after they 
become available. Apart from speedy collection, report literature requires 
rapid bibliographic processing and a widely distributed announcement service. 


245. The evidence which we have received shows that the present arrange- 
ments leave room for improvement. A substantial number of submissions 
indicated that the existing coverage is inadequate, but we do not know whether 
insufficient effort is being made to collect report literature from all sources 
and in every subject, or whether the principal defect is an inadequate biblio- 
graphic service. We stress, however, that without adequate announcement 
services and bibliographic processing, the effort put into collection is largely 
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wasted. We draw particular attention to the lack of co-ordination between the 
bibliographic activities of the TIL Centre and those of the NLLST, which 
partly duplicate each other without singly or together covering all reports 
to a sufficient standard. We recommend, therefore, that the efforts of these 
two agencies should be co-ordinated, so as to produce as economically as 
possible complete bibliographic coverage in such forms as are necessary to 
satisfy the requirements of all types of users—industrial or otherwise. 


246. In the interests of economy we should also like to see the duplication 
of services for supplying reports which at present exists between the TIL Centre 
and the NLLST reduced to the minimum. In addition, we think it necessary 
in the interests of users that the responsibilities of each institution should be 
rationalised and clearly defined. But we do not think that this should be done 
by transferring to the TIL Centre part or the whole of the responsibilities for 
reports now exercised by the NLLST. It is not reasonable to expect an 
organisation provided to meet the requirements of one type of user alone to 
serve all others equally satisfactorily. The TIL Centre aims only to meet the 
requirements of industrial users, whereas the NLLST must serve also scientists 
and social scientists not in industry. In addition, we consider it essential that 
reports in all subjects should be collected and we note particularly the growing 
importance of reports in the social sciences. 


247. The problems of collecting and processing report literature make it 
desirable to provide a special centre for it, but the difficulties of definition 
require such a centre to be located close to the main source of other types of loan 
and photocopy material and, above all, that requests for reports are sent by 
users to the same receiving point as are requests for other types of literature. 


248. For all these reasons, we believe that the collection and handling of 
reports should be located at Boston Spa, but, since the purposes and needs of a 
reports centre are so different from those of the NLLST, the best solution, in our 
view, would be to establish as part of the national libraries organisation a 
National Reports Centre with the responsibilities to collect, catalogue and supply 
reports in all subjects. It would take over and develop facilities now available for 
reports at the NLLST, with which it would, however, work in the closest 
collaboration. The establishment of this national centre would obviously 
cost more than the NLLST at present spends on report literature, but, in provid- 
ing an improved service, it would make possible economies in other libraries. 
The NRLSI and the BML, in particular, would leave to the Centre the task of 
collecting reports, because they could obtain from the Centre copies of any items 
needed for their reference collections. The development of a National Reports 
Centre at Boston Spa would make possible beneficial sharing of work with the 
TIL Centre at St. Mary Cray. For example, the Ministry of Technology could 
consider basing information specialists at Boston Spa where there would be 
immediately available unrivalled resources of scientific and related literature 
of all types, including reports, and comprehensive facilities for the production 
of hard copies or microforms. Even if this were not feasible, we believe that 
there would be no need for the TIL Centre to duplicate the effort of the National 
Reports Centre in collecting foreign reports and those not from Government 
agencies, since it could obtain from the National Centre copies of such items 
as might be required for the Ministry’s technical information services. 
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The Supply of Literature for the Humanities and the Social Sciences 
(a) The existing arrangements 


249. The pattern of demand for literature in the humanities and the social 
sciences differs very considerably from that in the natural and applied sciences. 
Firstly, there is a much greater use of books rather than journal articles in these 
fields. The 1964 NCL survey showed that only 13 per cent of its requests in the 
humanities and 16 per cent in the social sciences were for periodicals, whereas, 
despite the existence of the NLLST, 45 per cent of its requests in science and 
technology were for periodicals and conference proceedings. A comparably 
detailed breakdown has not been produced from the 1968 NCL survey, but of the 
total sample—which was predominantly for humanities and social science 
material—80 per cent of the requests were for monographs. 


250. Secondly, there is a much higher proportion of older material used. 
The latest NCL survey showed that substantially less than half the requests for 
books and under two thirds of those for periodicals were for post-1950 publica- 
tions. One eighth of all requests were for material published earlier than 1900. 
Corroborative data may be found in the results of a recent survey of loan requests 
passing between libraries in certain selected areas*. Although an exact 
correlation between the results of this survey and the usage patterns of the 
services of the national institutions would not be expected, the survey data 
provide, nevertheless, a useful comparison between the dates of publication of 
material sought in different subject fields. Of loan requests in the sciences, 
87 per cent were for items published since 1950. Corresponding figures for the 
social sciences were 81 per cent, including commerce, law and management, and 
73 per cent excluding these subjects, and for the arts and humanities 48 per cent. 
In this respect, the pattern of demand for literature in the arts and humanities 
is very exceptional, whereas that in the social sciences conforms more nearly 
to the pattern for scientific material. 


251. Thirdly, the bibliographic apparatus is much less comprehensive and 
co-ordinated than in science and technology. This is due, in part, to the 
relatively few workers engaged in the various branches of the social sciences 
and humanities compared with those in the natural and applied sciences; the 
difficulties in reaching internationally agreed terminologies in many fields; and 
the need for massive retrospective bibliographies. This makes national 
bibliographies in these fields less economic to produce and sell. Finally, in the 
social sciences particularly, there is a vast quantity of ephemera which forms 
the raw material for research and this is very intractable material for biblio- 
graphic control. 


252. When social science literature is required from national sources, it may 
be supplied from or through the NCL, from the BML as a photocopy only, or 
from the NLLST if it is a periodical. The periodical service provided by the 
NLLST is relatively recent, as the ordering of social science serials not available 
in the library’s science and technology collection began only in 1966. However, 
over three quarters of the NLLST’s requests for this material are now being 
met from the library’s stock, with a further 24 per cent from the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science. Although social science is only a small 
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proportion of the NLLST’s total traffic, the rate of supply as surveyed in 
December 1968 is equivalent to over 30,000 items per year. The 1968 NCL 
survey indicated that requests for social science books and periodicals comprised 
21 per cent of the total sample. This suggests that the NCL is supplying 
through inter-library lending or from its own central stock more than 20,000 
items per year. We have not been able to make an accurate estimate of the 
social science material supplied in response to postal ordering for photocopies 
at the BML, but we think that about 5,000 items per year may come from this 
source. Some of these, however, such as the backruns of newspapers, may be 
exceptionally substantial orders. 


253. For the arts and humanities, the NCL is the major contributor in 
satisfying national demands for loans, although the BML photocopy service 
also makes a useful contribution. About one half of the NCL’s requests are in 
the humanities and it appears to be satisfying about four fifths of these, 
equivalent to about 50,000 items per year. In 1967, the BML supplied over 
7,000 photographic orders by post from the Bloomsbury section of the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books. It is difficult to assess this figure in terms of items of 
humanities literature, but it may be about 15,000. 


(b) The possibility of developing a comprehensive central loan collection 


254. Requests for loans in the humanities and the social sciences are less 
frequently satisfied than requests for scientific material handled by the NLLST. 
In addition, inter-library lending arranged through the NCL is all too often 
slow, a matter which has frequently been commented upon in the evidence 
which we have received. It is understandable, therefore, that many people 
have suggested either that the NLLST should be extended to cover all subjects 
and types of material, or that a separate lending library for the humanities and 
the social sciences, operating like the NLLST entirely on centralised stock, 
should be established. When discussing the lending arrangements for scientific 
literature, we argued that, because the bulk of the total demand was for very 
recent material, it was practicable for the NLLST to become effective very 
rapidly. . We justified the expenditure in duplicating some of the stock available 
in other libraries by the exceptionally high level of demand for scientific 
publications and by the need for the speediest possible service. We believe that 
these same considerations should be taken into account when deciding whether 
to develop a central loan collection in the arts and the social sciences. 


255. For periodicals in the social sciences—which the NLLST is already 
collecting—the pattern of demand makes it practicable to build up a useful 
collection fairly rapidly and the quantity of requests probably justifies at least 
some duplication of the stock of the reference collections. But we see no 
reason why use of the main reference stock should not satisfy the national 
demand for the very lightly used material. 


256. It would take much longer for a national loan collection to acquire 
sufficient backruns to satisfy a correspondingly high proportion of the total 
demand for serial literature in the humanities, but it might be practicable in 
time. We do not propose it, however, because we believe the cost of acquisition 
alone—estimated by the NLLST at £35,000 per year—would be unjustifiably 
high, given the already large holdings in this field in the BML. Our proposals 
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for enabling the BML to meet sufficiently rapidly most of the national demand 
from remote users are discussed in subsequent sections, but we do not rule out 
some selective duplication at the NLLST of the titles in heaviest use. 


257. As far as monographs are concerned, in both the humanities and the 
social sciences, there is very little prospect of developing retrospectively a 
central loan collection which could span the range of titles and dates of 
publication required to meet a high proportion of requests without extremely 
high levels of expenditure, which in our view could not be justified. 


(c) The future of the NCL loan stock 


258. Nevertheless, some controlled expansion of the NCL’s bookstock 
could be beneficial to the overall efficiency of the service. Lending from a 
centralised stock is undoubtedly the quickest way of providing a lending service 
and the NCL is already able to meet one fifth of its requests in this way. 


259. However, account must be taken of the cost. To the figures for the 
appropriate share of the NCL’s direct costs should be added an estimate based 
on today’s property values for accommodating staff and stock. We are 
advised that a realistic figure for the combined cost of buildings, maintenance, 
heating and rates for accommodation in Bloomsbury and other very central 
areas in London is unlikely to be less than £5 per square foot of floor space 
per year. On this basis, the cost of storing an average sized book will be about 
5s. Od. per year, even if the volume is not lent (Appendix D). When other 
factors are included, the realistic cost of sustaining the present rate of loans 
from a bookstock of the size of the NCL’s in central London is about £10 per 
issue (Appendix D). As the controlling factor in this extremely high figure is 
the cost of accommodation—not labour or acquisition costs—there are obvious 
advantages in transferring the central loan stock to a low-cost site, if this can 
be done without seriously impairing the service. For example, we have 
estimated that the unit loan cost could be cut by more than half, if the loan 
service were transferred to Boston Spa (Appendix D). In addition, centralisa- 
tion of all national loan stocks would, we believe, reduce the unit cost even 
further. It would also bring other advantages to the users, if a single entry 
point to all national lending arrangements were possible by establishing a 
national loan locating centre at Boston Spa. This proposition is discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 14, but consideration of all the relevant factors leads us 
to recommend an early transfer of the NCL’s loan stocks to Boston Spa, 
where adequate land is available at low cost for the existing facilities and for 
future development. 


260. Future expansion of a loan stock can, therefore, improve the speed and 
certainty of service to users, but only at substantial cost if the total level of 
demand is low. Even at Boston Spa, the cost per issue from the stock of the 
present NCL is likely to be several times the cost of issuing an item of scientific 
material, because of the higher demand for scientific publications. In determining 
acquisitions policy for future additions to the central stock, it is, therefore, 
important to consider whether: 


(i) there is a case for the fastest possible service, 
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(ii) the intensity of demand is likely to be sufficiently high to produce an 
acceptably low unit cost of issue, 


(iii) the material is not available more cheaply from another source. 


Inter-Library Lending 


261. The NCL’s acquisition funds for their centralised stock are £27,000 
for the current year, almost double the figure for 1967-68. The NCL has 
estimated, however, that, even if the annual acquisition expenditure were 
increased to £75,000, it would still expect to handle about 40 per cent of all 
requests through its co-operating libraries. Thus, if lending needs are to be 
met only in part from centralised resources, it will be necessary to continue to 
rely heavily on the national union catalogues and the stocks of other large 
libraries. Most of the cost of an inter-library loan is that of housing the 
union catalogues and the staff required to maintain and operate them. 
Estimates based on the 1967-68 scale of operations suggest that, if the union 
catalogues are housed in central London, the cost of identifying a library 
capable of making the loan would amount to over £2 10s. Od. It would, 
however, be reduced to slightly more than half this sum if the catalogues were 
situated where accommodation costs were only one-fifth as great. These 
estimates do not include an allowance for costs incurred by libraries in 
supplying—or trying, but failing to supply—the item requested. These are 
very difficult to assess accurately, but they would add significantly to the 
figures quoted above. 


262. Although inter-library lending is relatively inexpensive compared with 
meeting requests from a centralised stock when the level of demand is low, the 
present arrangements are failing to produce a satisfactory service to the users. 
There is no doubt that a service which cannot satisfy 22 per cent of requests 
(Figure 6 (ii), page 36) needs improving and the evidence which we have received 
shows that ultimate success—or failure—is too frequently accompanied by delays 
of months, rather than weeks. However, as the 1968 NCL reader survey 
indicated, there appears at present to be less insistence on the speediest possible 
service than obtains for scientific and technological material. The aim should, 
therefore, be to concentrate on reducing as far as possible the longest delays 
and to improve substantially on the proportion of requests satisfied within 
two weeks, which the 1968 survey showed to be less than two-thirds. 


263. At the roots of the existing inter-library lending system, there are three 
fundamental weaknesses: 


(i) the incompleteness of the union catalogues; 


(ii) the unwillingness of co-operating libraries to lend items in heavy 
demand by their local users and their inadequate machinery for 
meeting any significant volume of loan requests rapidly; 


(iii) the failure of the system taken as a whole to cover a sufficiently high 
proportion of the material requested. 


Effective action to eliminate as far as possible each of these structural deficiencies 
could lead to a significant increase in the efficiency of the overall system and 
reduce to the minimum the need to pursue the time-consuming processes of 
speculative searches which, in the 1968 survey sample, had to be used for one- 
tenth of all items supplied. 
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(a) Union catalogues 


264. The UGC report on libraries (paragraphs 107-109) has shown how 
far the incompleteness of the NCL’s union catalogues has contributed to the 
overall delays in its services. This is partly because the union catalogues 
have, through lack of manpower, not been kept up to date and partly because 
some co-operating libraries for whatever reason have been unable to provide 
the NCL with records of their acquisitions and disposals in the most appropriate 
form or as quickly as desired. The very large arrears in entering details of 
items available for inter-library lending must seriously reduce the effectiveness 
of the union catalogues. Unless a substantial effort is devoted to correcting 
this situation there will be little hope of decreasing the present substantial 
proportion of cases in which resort has to be made to the slow, costly and 
relatively ineffectual speculative search. We, therefore, recommend that the 
highest priority should be given to this work on the union catalogues, if necessary 
at the expense of other activities. Even with the development of computerised 
cataloguing, which we believe offers the most hopeful long-term prospect for a 
rapid locating service, the satisfaction of the needs of users will depend on 
maintaining the primary locating tool as nearly up to date as possible. 


(b) Co-operating libraries 


265. One way of improving the effectiveness of the union catalogues, both 
before they are computerised and subsequently, would be to establish an inner 
circle of relatively few large co-operating libraries, which would work in close 
association with the NCL, by standardising their cataloguing techniques and 
by paying particular attention to rapid reporting on stock changes and 
availability for loan. Although the introduction of a system of this kind 
would lead to these libraries carrying a higher proportion of the total inter- 
library lending than at present, we do not think that this additional burden 
need prove too onerous. The implementation of our other recommendations 
would ensure that the loan material sought of these libraries would not, in 
general, be in heavy use by their own local users. Firstly, publications in 
heaviest demand would be bought for and available from the central loan 
stocks at Boston Spa. Secondly, the policy of aiming for regional self- 
sufficiency in post-1959 British publications will lead to an increasingly high 
proportion of requests for British material being met regionally. The main 
calls on the “‘ inner circle ’’ libraries would, therefore, be for foreign publications 
and older British material; and photocopying would enable some of these to 
be met without the originals having to leave the collections. So far as the 
additional responsibilities may call for more equipment and staff to be provided 
in some of the libraries, we think it reasonable that financial assistance should 
be available. 


266. Among the libraries which are capable of undertaking such additional 
responsibilities, the university libraries at Oxford and Cambridge are particularly 
well-fitted. In size and general coverage they are second only to the BML, 
and their long-standing legal deposit privilege has enabled them to build up 
comprehensive collections of British publications. Recently both have shown 
an increasing awareness of the assistance which they could give to other 
libraries. We recommend, therefore, that the possibility of developing in the 
ways suggested above a close association between these two libraries and the 
national lending services should be explored. 
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267 Although we have not been able to estimate the cost of implementing 
this recommendation, we consider that the additional expenditure involved 
in providing financial assistance to the main supplying libraries should be 
considerably offset by the resultant savings in labour, particularly at the locating 
centre. 


268. The use of Telex between the locating centre and the main sources of 
supply would, we believe, make a major contribution to improving the speed 
of service. The evidence which we have received from several universities 
emphasises the advantage of Telex in obtaining extremely rapid service from 
the NLLST. Indeed, a service which takes less than 24 hours from time of 
ordering by the user to receipt by him of the item requested is now easily 
attainable very cheaply, if Telex is used. We recommend, therefore, that its 
extensive and routine application to inter-library lending should be given 
detailed consideration. 


(c) The contribution of the national reference collections 


269. Improvements in the union catalogues and in the effectiveness of 
co-operating libraries can be expected to provide only a partial correction of the 
NCL’s main weakness, which is that, even after long delays, users cannot be 
certain that their requests will be met. The high overall failure rate (Figure 
6 (ii)), even more than delays, has tended to erode users’ confidence in the 
inter-library lending service. 


270. The greatest difficulty concerns the supply of foreign books; positive 
progress towards regional self-sufficiency in British publications makes the 
supply of British material progressively less difficult and this trend will obviously 
continue, and demand for older British books will, we envisage, be largely met 
by our recommendation concerning the Oxford and Cambridge university 
libraries. However, the rate of increase of world publishing has already made 
it impossible even for the BML to ensure that there is in this country a single 
copy of all worthwhile research material published abroad. The policy of the 
NCL in recent years has been to select for its own loan stocks a small fraction 
of the total output of foreign publications, in an attempt to fulfil loan demands 
which cannot be met elsewhere. On the one hand, the scale of its operations 
in this field has inevitably proved inadequate and, in terms of unit loan costs, 
extremely expensive; on the other hand, it seems certain that quantities of 
lightly used material held in the BML and other large libraries not part of the 
inter-library lending service have been duplicated by the NCL. 


271. It is for these reasons that many people have suggested to us that the 
rigidity which at present exists between the national reference and lending 
stocks should be broken down and that there should be lending from the 
national reference collections under carefully controlled conditions. 


272. We do not easily accept these arguments, however, as we recognise the 
danger that extensive lending could seriously impair the BML’s—and the 
NRLSI’s—reference functions. We greatly prefer the proposal put to us by 
the Trustees that the BML’s contribution to satisfying the needs of remote 
users should be through the development of efficient and rapid photocopying 
facilities and we expect that the highest possible proportion of the demand 
would be met in this way. Despite the rapid growth in photocopying at the 
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BML, we are certain that there exists a large potential at present unsatisfied. 
Indeed, repeated references in our evidence to delays of many months in 
fulfilling photocopy orders make it evident to us that the widely-known 
inadequacies of the existing service are depressing the natural level of demand. 
In addition, demand is certain to accelerate as technological development makes 
possible better quality, speedier service and lower costs. Therefore, despite 
the severe space limitations imposed by the present building, we recommend 
that a high priority be given at once to developing the photocopy service at the 
BML and at its outhouses, and that adequate provision be made in any new 
buildings to be provided in the future. 


273. Unfortunately, however, we do not see in photocopying the complete 
solution to providing an efficient and economical service to remote users. 
In the short term, the law of copyright is likely to restrict its development, 
particularly in respect of publications out of print, or when large extracts from 
books or multiple copies are required. It is clearly desirable that the supply 
of information should not be impeded by copyright restrictions, but the interests 
of authors and publishers must not be neglected. We recommend, therefore, 
that initiative should be taken by the Government to obtain as soon as possible 
a solution to this problem through an agreement which reconciles the interests 
of all concerned. But there are also other difficulties. In the humanities and 
the social sciences, where the items needed are likely to be monographs, rather 
than articles in periodicals, photocopying may prove so expensive as to be 
unacceptable to the user and wasteful of national resources. Even where 
only an extract is needed, the precise reference to it may not be known. It is, 
therefore, in our view inescapable that there will be a small residuum of the 
total national demand where the reference collections alone will have the 
material and photocopying will not be able to provide a satisfactory solution. 
This, subject to the exceptions mentioned in the next paragraph, should, we 
believe, be met by lending. 


274. As the BML is the only library at which publishers are obliged to 
deposit without specific notice being given, it is the custodian of the definitive 
collection of British literature. We consider it most important that none of 
this material should be jeopardised in any way, especially by being lent. In 
addition, we would not expect material which could not be replaced in any 
form from any other source, or items of high intrinsic value, to be available on 
loan. Material in heavy demand would also not be lent; this should be 
duplicated in the national loan collections, if it were not available through 
the inter-library lending service. In general, therefore, the items which we are 
recommending should be borrowable from the national reference library are 
lightly used foreign books. 


275. We accept that there is a remote possibility that an item of this type 
when on loan might occasionally be needed urgently for reference in the BML 
and we recommend, therefore, that the conditions of lending should provide 
for a speedy return in such circumstances. It would be reasonable, in our 
opinion, to stipulate that books should be loaned only for use in another 
library and for a short period of time. 


276. By ensuring that the national reference collections are only used as a 
last resort for loans, by restricting the material which is loanable and by carefully 
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controlling its availability to the borrower, we believe that the BML’s inter- 
national reputation as one of the world’s greatest reference sources will not be 
impaired. Limited use of its stock for lending would, however, make ar. 
important contribution to the national lending services for which there is no 
economic or practicable alternative. 


Implications for Organisation 


277. Our recommendations for improving the existing national facilities for 
lending are based upon the principle that only by utilising to the full the 
resources of the existing institutions will it be possible without prohibitively 
increased costs to provide a satisfactory service now or in the future. Even 
under present conditions, there is a need for closer co-operation between the 
existing library institutions and for a single entry point to the national lending 
services. With the implementation of our recommendations, more major 
libraries will contribute to the overall service than at present and a national 
locating centre, through which the largest possible proportion of loan or 
photocopy requests may be channelled to their most appropriate sources of 
supply, will be essential. In other respects also—for example, in determining 
acquisitions policies—our proposals will only be effective and economical if 
there is close co-operation between all the principal national libraries and 
related institutions. In particular, it will be necessary to establish a direct and 
intimate working relationship between those national libraries primarily 
concerned with lending and the national reference collections. 


278. We do not believe that these changes can take place whilst the adminis- 
trations of the institutions concerned remain independent of each other and 
whilst there exists no centralised body responsible for overall policy and for 
achieving the required degree of co-ordination between the different units and 
services. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
REFERENCE FACILITIES 


Introduction 


279. In the previous chapter we have discussed the ways in which literature 
should be made available to distant users, either by lending or photocopying. 
Libraries primarily providing reference facilities must operate differently since 
their users travel to a central point to consult the literature they require. 
Consequently, the use made of a reference library by personal visitors is 
generally a function of its accessibility to them, and the users of a lending 
library are likely to be much more widely distributed geographically than those 
of a reference library. These factors make it difficult for reference facilities to 
assume a genuinely “ national ’”’ role unless the collections are so outstanding 
either in size or quality as to offset for the user the inconvenience and expense 
of travelling large distances. 


280. If the reference facilities are in central London these problems are 
minimised because: 


(1) London is the focal point of the national communications networks. 


(11) Most of the national learned societies have their headquarters and 
hold most of their important meetings in London. 


(11) The level of use of libraries and information sources in London is 
exceptionally high, firstly because of the high density of population 
and secondly because it is the seat of Government and the centre of 
commerce. 


(iv) Many specialised academic institutions which rely heavily on out- 
standingly good library facilities are in London. 


The Arts and the Humanities 
(a) The role of the BML 


281. Although the BML surveys showed that its users are predominantly 
drawn from the south-east of England (Figure 10, page 73), the library has, 
nevertheless, established itself in a position of national and international 
importance unrivalled by any other reference library in the country. The evidence 
which we have received and the survey data both confirm that it attracts 
substantial numbers of readers from all over the world. Many of these, whether 
British or foreign, take up temporary residence in or near Bloomsbury primarily 
to be near the library, and it is probable that some of the overseas visitors 
attached to British universities have been influenced in coming here by the 
library’s great wealth of research material in their specialist fields. 


282. The predominant use of the library for studies in literature, history and 
biography revealed by the surveys reflects the library’s particular strengths 
(Figure 11, page 73). In these subjects especially, it has built up over the years an 
incomparable collection from all periods, which includes many manuscripts and 
incunabula. For this reason the library, despite increasing inadequacy of 
space and growing pressure on staff and reader facilities, continues to fill a 
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Area of work of U.K. readers at the BML (April 1968) 


N.B. The figure for readers working within 2 miles of the BML (and, hence, the percentage for 
London as a whole) includes many who normally work elsewhere in the country, but were 
working mainly at the BML at the time of the survey. 
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BML survey questionnaire. 
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unique role in satisfying the needs of academic research in the arts and humanities 
throughout the world. We consider it essential that the library should continue 
to fulfil this function in the future. Improvements in accommodation for 
readers and a more speedy service in supplying them with books from the 
central stocks and photocopies of library material should naturally result from 
the provision of a new building. These and other advances will almost certainly 
reveal a potential demand considerably in excess of that now being catered for 
inthe BML. However, the rapid extension of photocopying and some lending 
under carefully controlled conditions, which we have discussed in Chapter 11, 
will undoubtedly enable many potential users to exploit the library’s resources 
without making a personal visit. The development of better bibliographic 
aids and information services—together with a greater premium being placed 
on people’s time—is a further factor which will tend to dissuade users from 
visiting the library personally if other methods of obtaining the required 
material exist. Accordingly, we doubt whether the demand for reader-places 
will grow in proportion to the increase in the total demand on the library’s 
facilities and in time it may be overtaken in importance by other methods of 
transmitting information. 


283. In addition to providing for a continuation of the BML’s traditional role, 
the original plan of the Trustees for the development of the Bloomsbury site 
contained proposals for a public reference room, making 300 reader-places 
freely available to all. This would have the advantage of enabling some of the 
library’s services to be made available without the need of a reader’s ticket and 
of allowing demand to be filtered and directed to where it could most easily be 
satisfied. The public reading room envisaged by the Trustees would require 
some 20,000 square feet, which, on the basis of our assessment of current 
accommodation costs in central London, would cost in the region of £100,000 
per year. We do not think that expenditure of this order, on functions which 
are the responsibilities of local authorities, is justified. Even though the local 
authority reference facilities in central London are at present less extensive than 
those in some of the larger provincial cities, we do not believe that it would be 
appropriate for the BML to extend its responsibility in this way. The design of 
the new building for the BML should, therefore, provide for such public 
reference facilities as cannot be made available, even in the long term, in other 
ways. In our view this points to the need for detailed discussions between the 
officers of the BML, local authorities and other bodies before a final decision 
on the size and type of provision for the general public is made. 


284. Part of the BML’s international reputation derives from the distinction 
of its senior staff, many of whom are noted authorities in their particular fields 
of academic research. Although the administration of the library in the future 
will require staff exceptionally well versed in library technology and in the most 
modern methods of library management, it will continue to need substantial 
numbers of subject specialists of high academic attainments. It is essential, 
therefore, that the conditions of service and career prospects should continue 
to be attractive to scholars. 


(b) The coverage of the BML 


285. Through the long-standing arrangements for legal deposit, the BML now 
has the most complete collection of British publications in the arts and humanities, 
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as in other non-scientific subjects. It should continue to aim at complete 
coverage of these publications. It has also extensive collections of foreign 
publications, but, like national reference libraries in other countries, it has not 
in the past achieved a uniform standard of coverage in all subjects. Although 
it has been repeatedly represented to us that the national reference library 
should try to collect every worthwhile piece of research material published 
throughout the world, it is erroneous to assume that by this means the library 
would become comprehensive in all subjects and in all languages, as we do not 
believe it to be a practical proposition for the BML to achieve retrospectively 
complete coverage. The national reference library should, in our view, largely 
continue its present policy of providing as complete coverage as possible in those 
subjects, like history and literature, where its collections are uniquely good. 
In others, where large special libraries are already catering for a substantial 
proportion of the national demand, we think the BML’s future acquisition 
policies should take into account the existing patterns of usage, so that the 
resources of all these libraries are utilised most effectively. We have, therefore, 
given careful and detailed consideration to the means whereby the national 
reference library could work towards a common policy with others separately 
administered and we regard this subject as so important that we have devoted 
chapter 15 of the report to it. 


(c) The Department of Prints and Drawings of the BM 


286. In the BM Trustees’ original plans for the development of the 
Bloomsbury site, the Department of Prints and Drawings (DPD) was to be 
incorporated in the new building with the other library departments (excluding 
the NRLSI). In the revised proposals, however, the NRLSI was to be united 
with the other sections of the Department of Printed Books on the new site and 
the DPD was to remain with the antiquities departments in the existing British 
Museum building. Under either of these arrangements the DPD would be 
sufficiently close to all the other departments for its precise siting to be of 
secondary importance. Irrespective of its siting, however, its administration 
and organisation should be associated with those departments with which it is 
most closely linked in terms of function and usage, if the maximum benefit to 
users is to result. 


287. The DPD receives about 6,500 visitors per annum. If the results of the 
April survey are even approximately typical, by far the greatest proportion of 
these would have used the department in conjunction with a visit to the library. 
In our view, therefore, the DPD is most appropriately regarded as a library 
department, and should be included in any consideration of national reference 
library facilities. 


(d) The British Library of Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum 


288. In examining the national reference requirements for the arts and the 
humanities, we have considered the role of the British Library of Art (BLA), 
especially in relation to the major reference collections of the BML. 


289. The BLA, administered by the Department of Education and Science 
as part of the Victoria and Albert Museum, is one of the largest special collec- 
tions in the country and contains over 400,000 volumes, many of which are not 
available elsewhere. However, figures provided by the BLA, based on signatures 
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in its visitors’ book have shown that well over 90 per cent of all users work in the 
south-east of England. This would suggest that there is considerable potential 
for extending the use of this unique library, if a satisfactory means can be found. 


290. Some of the stock is not very closely related to the scope of the V & A 
Museum itself and might more usefully be kept elsewhere. It is also inevitable 
that there must be substantial duplication of its holdings at Bloomsbury, not all 
of which may be justified. There would, therefore, seem to be some scope for 
rationalising the stocks of the two libraries by eliminating wasteful duplication 
and by redistributing some material in the subjects of common interest. 


291. For all these reasons, it appears possible that benefits to users and 
economies might result if the BLA were fully integrated within a national 
libraries organisation. But we cannot be certain that this would on balance be 
beneficial without more detailed comparisons of the patterns of use and the stocks 
of the BLA and the BML than we have been able to obtain. We recommend, 
therefore, that the future administration of the BLA should be the subject of further 
examination, by the Department of Education and Science, in association with 
a national libraries organisation. 


The Social Sciences 


292. The social sciences present particular problems for libraries. Academic 
research in these subjects is expanding very rapidly and the demands for litera- 
ture are increasing commensurately. The social scientist is interested not only 
in published monographs, periodicals and reports, but also in a great quantity 
and variety of ephemeral material which is, nevertheless, important as primary 
material for research. These items are often difficult to identify and to acquire, 
and fine judgement is necessary in assessing which of them may be of interest 
to the social scientists of the future. Once acquired, the material presents 
formidable problems of documentation* if research workers are to have 
bibliographic access to it. 


293. It has been put to us in evidence that the existing provision for the social 
sciences both in the national libraries and in the nation’s libraries as a whole is 
inadequate, and that a great deal of primary research material which in a few 
years may be impossible to obtain is not now being acquired by any library. 


(a) The role of the BML 


294. The BML’s collections in the social sciences are extensive, and almost 
certainly duplicate to a substantial extent the holdings of the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science (BLPES) at the London School of Economics. 
Because of this and their relative proximity, we have considered how far the 
two collections might be rationalised. However, analysis of the subjects in 
which readers said they were interested during the April survey of the BML has 
revealed that of the 40 per cent of readers seeking material in the social sciences 
over three quarters also used literature associated with other disciplines. It 
thus appears that the social science material most in demand in the BML is 
wanted in connection with its other holdings. Although we would hope that 
the principles that we have defined in paragraph 285 in regard to the BML’s 
acquisition policies for material in the arts and humanities would also be 





* J. EB. Pemberton, The Library World, November, 1968. 136-140. anid gicehagen 
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applied to social science publications, we emphasise that we do not recommend 
any major change of the library’s acquisitions policy for the social sciences that 
would prejudice its utility in servicing this type of inter-disciplinary study. 


(6) The role of the BLPES and other social science libraries 


295. The BLPES is the largest special library in London and, probably, 
in the country. It contains over 800,000 volumes in the social sciences, and is 
widely regarded as the world’s most outstanding library in its field. As the 
London School of Economics has said in its evidence to us, it is intended to 
serve not only as the working library of the School, but also as a national 
collection. 


296. Several other universities and colleges, including some of those more 
recently established, are also developing extensive collections in the social 
sciences to serve their teaching and research requirements. Uptonow, however, 
no attempts have been made by the BML, the BLPES and these other university 
libraries to collect in a systematic fashion primary research material, so at 
present there is certainly incomplete total coverage and possibly wasteful 
duplication of effort. 


297. Clearly, there is an urgent need to tackle this immense problem 
co-operatively. One solution might be to share the responsibility between all 
the relevant institutions on a subject basis, but an alternative suggestion that 
has been made to us would be to establish a single national collection for all 
types of social science primary research material. We do not feel qualified 
to identify the most appropriate answer to this problem, but it should be the 
responsibility of a national library organisation to recognise situations of this 
sort as they arise and to take the steps necessary to find a solution. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that whatever organisation is to administer the national 
libraries should—probably in collaboration with the Social Science Research 
Council—initiate discussions with the BLPES and the other interested 
institutions, in order to establish the most practicat and economic method of 
collecting and making available the primary literature necessary for research 
in the social sciences. 


Science and Technology 


298. Requirements for literature in science and technology are of two 
fundamentally different kinds. Industrial firms and research scientists need 
access to a wide range of recent publications from all over the world, whereas 
a great deal of older scientific material is primarily of interest to the historian 
of science. The distinction between these two categories is more directly 
dependent upon the age of the literature than upon its content. However, 
some publications, including the most widely read periodicals, continue to be 
consulted by the practising scientist for much longer than others; on the other 
hand, in some subjects where the advance of knowledge is particularly rapid, 
the literature becomes outdated very quickly. 


299. In considering the national reference facilities for science and 
technology, we have been particularly concerned that the basic distinction 
between the requirements of the principal types of user should be identified and 
reflected in our recommendations. 


T/ 


(a) The role of the NRLSI in the field of patent literature 


300. The user survey of the NRLSI referred to in Chapter 4 has demonstrated 
that the library is largely oriented towards the needs of industry and that the 
preponderant use of the library by industry is in connection with patent work. 
About half the total visits were by patent workers, and to this figure must be 
added the number of visits made by the one third of all non-patent workers 
who referred to patent literature. In addition, three quarters of all photocopy 
orders during the survey period were for patents. Over half the total number 
of visits, and three quarters of those made by patent-workers, were from 
people working within one mile of the Holborn Division. Evidently the 
patent collections are essential to, and are heavily used by the chartered patent 
agents in central London, who comprise half the total patent agents in the 
country. Since the patent agents with the largest volume of business tend to be 
based in London and many provincial patent agents subcontract their searches 
to London colleagues, it is clear that the NRLSI, directly and indirectly, has a 
most important national, as well as local, role in providing library services in 
conjunction with patent literature. 


301. Although there are several provincial library collections of British 
patents, the NRLSI’s dominance in the field of patent literature seems likely 
to continue in the future, particularly because of its unrivalled and 
comprehensive collection of foreign patents. Accordingly, we recommend 
no fundamental change in the responsibilities of the NRLSI for patent literature. 


(b) The role of the NRLSI in providing non-patent literature 


302. The position regarding non-patent literature is less straightforward. 
Some non-patent literature is required in connection with certain types of 
patent search (see Chapter 4). However, whilst there is reason to believe that 
the patent searches carried out for many industrial concerns in the provinces 
get subcontracted to central London agents who use the NRLSI, it is not clear 
that any other substantial requirements for scientific and technical literature in 
the provinces are met by the NRLSI. 


303. Enquiries which we made of a representative cross-section of industrial 
firms in Great Britain have shown that even firms fully aware of the NRLSI’s 
services usually rely on other national institutions—such as the NLLST and 
Aslib—when local resources fail to meet their general scientific literature and 
information requirements. This correlates closely with the results of the 
survey conducted at the NRLSI itself, which indicated that only 1 per cent 
of the total visits were made by people working outside the south-east region 
(Figure 9 (11), page 59). In view of the general pattern of the use made of reference 
facilities to which we drew attention at the beginning of this Chapter, it would 
be expected that the library would not be extensively used by personal visitors 
from other parts of Great Britain. 


304. Although a recent survey by the Confederation of British Industry 
suggests that, because the NRLSI’s services are not very widely publicised at 
present, there may be a greater potential demand from industry in the provinces 
than the library is now supplying, there would have to be a very substantial 
increase in the use of the library for non-patent literature by personal visitors 
from provincial firms before it represented a significant proportion of the 
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total use made of the library or before it could be regarded as fulfilling a national 
role in this respect. On the contrary, the evidence points to a regional role 
for the NRLSI, as far as general scientific reference facilities are concerned. 


305. We consider that the general reference requirements of industry and 
commerce are not at present being, and could not be met by a single library, 
wherever it might be situated. The alternative is a well developed system of 
regional scientific and technical reference facilities. Already in a few provincial 
centres of industry such facilities are of a fairly high standard, but the quality 
of the provision is not uniformly satisfactory. We recommend, therefore, 
that regional facilities, based principally upon public and university libraries, 
should be developed as follows: 


(i) They should provide a good standard of general coverage, for the 
most part relating to recent serial publications. 


(ii) They should include specialist provision reflecting the particular 
characteristics and requirements of local industry. 


(iii) They should give convenient access to all the principal bibliographic 
aids, which will facilitate the use of the NLLST for lightly-used 
material not available locally. 


We have noted that the results of a recent survey* showed that the best of four 
large regional reference libraries was able to meet all the requirements of 84 per 
cent of the readers sampled and supplied at least some of the material sought 
by 94 per cent. Although we would not wish to propose any precise figure, 
we believe that regional reference facilities serving major industrial areas should 
provide a level of service which approaches this standard. An appreciably 
better service than this, however, might well involve wasteful duplication of 
lightly-used material, requests for which could most economically be met, 
either by lending or photocopying from the central stocks of the NLLST. 


(c) The photocopying service of the NRLSI 


306. The analysis of photocopying at the NRLSI strengthens the argument 
that it has not developed a national role in terms of general scientific information. 
Over three quarters of all items photocopied were patent literature and the 
photocopying orders as a whole were mostly for the London area. From the 
survey data, we estimate that the NRLSI’s annual volume of photocopying of 
non-patent items constituted only about 5 per cent of the national photocopying 
and lending demands for scientific literature satisfied by the NLLST and 
NRLSI together. This and the conclusions of the previous Chapter suggest 
that in future the photocopying services at the NRLSI should: 


(i) continue to meet the demand for urgent orders for British patent 
specifications (non-urgent orders being met at the Patent Office itself); 


(ii) continue to supply copies of foreign patents; 


(111) be responsible for meeting the demands of personal visitors to the 
library for photocopies; 
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(iv) satisfy the national requests forwarded to the library from the photo- 
copying and loan locating centre. 


(d) The coverage of the NRLST 


307. The implications of the preceding paragraphs are that the coverage of 
the NRLSI should be adequate to satisfy the need for: 


(i) a comprehensive collection of British and foreign patent literature; 
(ii) such technical and trade literature as is associated with (i) above; 


(iii) other technical and scientific literature which, with (ii), would satisfy 
a high proportion of the south-east regional reference needs in 
association with other libraries in the region; 


(iv) such bibliographic, information and referral facilities as are justified 
by demands for (i), (ii) and (iii) above. 


So far as non-patent literature is concerned, the survey does not suggest that a 
particularly extensive collection is needed by patent workers. Like other 
users of the library, they are primarily interested in the relatively recent publica- 
tions. Although an analysis of the use of the library by title of publication and 
categories of user would have to be carried out over an extended period before 
the literature needs of users could be identified precisely, it is very probable that 
the great majority of the requirements under (ii) above would be met by the 
coverage provided to satisfy the general scientific reference requirements of 
the south-east region. 


308. British publications would be acquired by legal deposit, the arrange- 
ments for which are described in paragraph 337 below. Indeed, by far the 
largest proportion of all legally deposited scientific material would probably 
be assigned to the NRLSI, rather than to the BML, although only those items 
likely to be in substantial demand would be retained in central London, the 
remainder being outhoused (paragraph 323). So far as foreign material is 
concerned, we recommend that the library should acquire by purchase or 
international exchange only those items for which there is likely to be a reason- 
able demand by patent workers generally or from other users in the south-east 
region. We stress that the considerable cost of acquiring and housing in 
central London very lightly used foreign publications, reports and other 
material would be wasteful, as they will be available from the comprehensive 
collection at Boston Spa. 


309. Nearly 90 per cent of all non-patent items used in the library were 
published since 1950, and almost 95 per cent since 1940 (Figure 13 (i), page 90). 
Even when every allowance is made for the increased rate of publication in recent 
years, these and other figures show that the use that is made of scientific material 
falls off progressively as it becomes older. Hence, the demand for much of the 
stock of the library may be expected to become very light in the course of time. 
Because of the exceptionally high accommodation costs involved, we recommend 
that the NRLSI should not keep such lightly used material in central London. 
Legal deposit publications should obviously be preserved elsewhere within the 
reference division of the national libraries organisation, but the remainder 
could be transferred to other collections—whether or not administered as part 
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of the national organisation—where it might be more extensively used or - 
economically retained. 


(e) The role of the BML 


310. The April survey of the BML showed that 7 per cent of readers sought 
information or literature in a scientific subject, although the overwhelming 
majority wanted material in non-scientific subjects as well. This is consistent 
with the view put to us by the British Museum that the library’s science material 
is used very largely in connection with historical studies. We think it 
appropriate, therefore, that the BML should continue to hold and collect some 
scientific publications, but that this collection should differ in character from 
and be much smaller than that at the NRLSI. Some monographs and serials 
relating to the history of science—including legally deposited material—should 
be included in the BML’s stocks, as would other scientific publications of 
relatively little interest to scientists, but likely to be of greater interest to 
historians and the other principal users of the library. We also envisage that 
the BML would acquire those items of the NRLSI’s stock which, after they 
were no longer in demand by practising scientists, might continue to be of 
interest to historians. 


(f) The role of the SML 


311. The SML has emphasised to us its particular responsibilities to the 
Science Museum and to Imperial College. Even though there are no direct 
administrative links between the College and the library, the SML’s acquisition 
policy is considerably influenced by the needs of the College staff and post- 
graduate students and there are arrangements for consulting Imperial College 
over the selection of material for purchase. Nevertheless, there is still 
substantial duplication of holdings and acquisitions between the SML and the 
College’s many libraries, particularly the central Lyon Playfair library. 


312. Although about 60 per cent of the readers of the SML are College 
members (Figure 7, page 42), the growth in recent years of Imperial College has 
not been reflected by a comparable increase in the use of the SML. Indeed, the 
College has pursued a policy of developing its own central and departmental 
libraries which, in our view, has tended to reduce its reliance on the SML. At 
least partly for this reason, the SML is overall relatively lightly used. For 
example, in 1967/68 the SML with a stock of 400,000 volumes had about 20,000 
visitors compared with over 120,000 at the NRLSI which has about 600,000 
volumes. 


313. When, in the summer of 1969, the SML moves to a new building which 
it will share with the Lyon Playfair library, the use of its facilities by Imperial 
College will almost certainly increase substantially, because of the improved 
service and the much greater degree of open access in the new accommodation. 
But the situation will then be that two separately administered large libraries 
catering for essentially the same clientele and substantially duplicating each 
other’s acquisitions will be immediately adjacent to, but not interconnecting 
with each other. This we consider to be wasteful and unnecessary. 


314. One way of improving the utilisation of the SML would be to unite it 
with the NRLSI in the new accommodation in South Kensington. However, 
we are convinced that the new SML building would not be large enough both 
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to hold the combined stocks of the two libraries, even if all duplication were 
eliminated, and to provide sufficient space for readers. Furthermore, because 
of the high utilisation of the Imperial College site and, as we are informed, the 
exceptional difficulty of obtaining additional land in South Kensington, there 
is no scope for expanding the new library building beyond that originally 
planned. Quite apart from any fundamental objections to this solution, 
including the distance from the Patent Bar, we are, therefore, satisfied that it 
is physically impracticable. 


315. We have sought instead a solution by which the resources of the SML 
would continue to meet primarily the needs of Imperial College and the South 
Kensington museums,whilst avoiding as far as practicable wasteful duplication 
of stock and facilities. In particular, we have examined the possibility of 
integrating the SML administratively with the Imperial College library system 
and we consider that it would have the following major advantages: 


(i) The SML and the adjacent Lyon Playfair Library (LPL) would be 
operated as a single unit, Wat consequent savings in staffing, acqui- 
sitions and space. 


(ii) The holdings of the SML and the LPL could be recorded in a single 
catalogue and the SML’s mechanised indexing facilities could be fully 
exploited. 


(iii) The development of a single major central library directly administered 
by Imperial College would simplify the College’s library administration 
and would facilitate the co-ordination of its central and departmental 
library services in achieving the greatest efficiency and economy. 


(iv) Following rationalisation of the stocks of the SML and the LPL, 
surplus material could be transferred elsewhere, filling gaps in other 
collections. It would clearly be desirable to ensure that the national 
libraries had first refusal of this material. At the same time, full 
account must be taken of the need to preserve and develop its strong 
specialist collection in the history of science and technology, par- 
ticularly as it is essential to the work of the Museum staff. In this 
context, we would not exclude the possibility of transferring some 
material (apart from legal deposit material) to the SML from the 
national collections, such as the NRLSI. 


We, therefore, recommend that the SML should not in future be administered 
by a national libraries organisation, but should be fully integrated with the 
Lyon Playfair Library of Imperial College. 


316. It will, however, be necessary to guarantee that a combined library 
continues to meet the needs of the South Kensington museums, especially those 
of the Science Museum. In particular: 


(i) The privileges and facilities at present available to the Science Museum 
staff should continue. To ensure this, the Museum should be 
represented on all the bodies controlling the administration and 
policy of the combined library system and its acquisitions policy 
should reflect these responsibilities. 
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(ii) The photocopying and other services at present provided for the 
other South Kensington museums should be maintained. 


(iii) Adequate funds, administratively separate from those of Imperial 
College, should be made available for the continued development of 
the SML’s special collection in the history of science and technology. 
Similar provision should also be made in respect of any other 
specialised material which is at present provided primarily for the use 
of the Science Museum staff. 


(iv) Lending from the combined stocks through the national network 
should be on conditions at least as unrestricted as the present arrange- 
ments, and the SML’s limited role in a national photocopying service 
should continue. We do not think that this would be an undue 
burden for the new library, especially as the SML’s existing relatively 
small contribution would be further reduced if any of the stocks were 
transferred to national libraries, as we have suggested in paragraph 
315 (iv), above. 


In order to satisfy conditions (ii), (iii) and (iv) above, a special grant from 
national resources may be appropriate. However, integration of the SML with 
the LPL must lead to considerable economies which will undoubtedly produce 
a substantial net saving of national resources. 


Outhousing Material from the BML and the NRLSI 


317. The Trustees of the British Museum and several other important bodies 
have strongly urged in evidence to us that all the stocks of the BML and the 
NRLSI (in some cases, with the exception of the material outhoused at 
Colindale) should be kept together on a single library site in central London. 
Other bodies have recommended that, although the BML and NRLSI should 
remain physically separate, the complete collections of each library should be 
stored on their respective single sites. Most of this evidence has stressed that 
the value of the national reference collections would be enhanced if users 
could be certain that any item from the stocks of either library were immediately 
available to them from book-stacks on the same site as the reading rooms. It 
has been said that the present outhousing from both the BML and the NRLSI 
detracts from the usefulness of the libraries and that further outhousing would 
only aggravate the inconvenience to users. The attractions of this proposition 
are obvious, but practical considerations have led us to try to assess how high 
a priority should be afforded to its realisation. 


(a) The present situation 


318. At present two quite distinct types of outhousing policy are operated 
at the BML and NRLSI: 


(i) Certain classes of publication, irrespective of the level of demand for 
them, have been outhoused from the BML to Colindale for a con- 
siderable time. The outhouse itself is purpose-built to store news- 
papers and periodicals, and there are facilities for readers and for 
photocopying. 

(ii) More recently, lack of space in Bloomsbury and in Holborn has forced 
the administration to outhouse some of the least used material from 
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the BML in buildings vacated when Woolwich Arsenal closed. 
Scientific material in low demand from both the NRLSI and the BML 
is outhoused in Bayswater. Neither building was specially designed 
for the purpose and there are no facilities for readers at Woolwich, 
although these have recently been provided at Bayswater. 


319. The Trustees, when urging the discontinuance of the Woolwich outhouse, 
pointed to the technical difficulties of selecting material on the basis of low 
demand and stated that in their opinion a policy based on this criterion is 
doomed to failure. The present methods by which material for storage at 
Woolwich is selected are admittedly unsophisticated, and it would be possible 
to improve them considerably if computerised methods of stock control were 
introduced. Despite this, however, the methods seem to have been fairly 
successful: although 7 per cent of the stock controlled by the Bloomsbury 
section of the BML is outhoused at Woolwich, the requisition slips examined in 
the April survey showed that the demand on the Woolwich stock was only 
0-75 per cent of that at Bloomsbury. In view of the very small proportion 
(3 per cent) of the BML’s readers who come considerable distances for visits 
lasting only a single day, the inconvenience resulting from this outhousing 
policy can be only slight. Indeed, we have received very little indication in our 
evidence of inconvenience resulting from outhousing at Woolwich. Similarly, 
there is very little factual evidence of inconvenience associated with the 
NRLSI’s outhouse in Bayswater. 


320. In contrast, the outhousing of newspapers and periodicals at Colindale 
has been subject to considerable criticism. At first sight it may be surprising 
that a purpose-built outhouse with its own reading room, much more easily 
accessible from Bloomsbury than is Woolwich, should be the source of a 
considerable measure of user dissatisfaction. However, the reason is, no 
doubt, that the selection of the material in Colindale is not determined by the 
level of users’ demands, and it is evident that some of the material in Colindale 
is in relatively heavy demand, more so, perhaps, than a great deal of the material 
at Bloomsbury. 


(b) Financial considerations 


321. The main argument in favour of outhousing is the exceptionally high 
cost of land in central London. It has been estimated that to store a typical 
volume for one year in central London costs approximately 5s. 0d..(Appendix 
D). As the Trustees’ original proposals for a new building to replace the 
existing BML included over 650,000 square feet of book storage space, the 
accommodation of stock alone would at present day costs amount to over £3m. 
per year (Appendix D). If, by outhousing, the total space requirements could 
be reduced even by a small proportion, there would be a considerable saving. 
For example, the annual savings which could result from replacing as little as 
five per cent of the central London storage space planned for the new library 
by an equivalent area on a low cost site would be approximately equal in value 
to the whole of the public funds which the BML (excluding the NRLSJ) now 
receives for its acquisitions. 


322. It is difficult to estimate the savings which could be achieved by a policy 
of outhousing based on level of demand. We do not know what proportion 
of the BML’s stock is called upon less frequently than, say, once in five years, 
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ten years or twenty years. However, from statistics contained in the Trustees’ 
evidence, it appears that, on average, each volume in the Department of Printed 
Books is used once in every seven years. There would seem, therefore, to be 
at least a prima facie case for supposing that a substantial proportion must be 
called upon no more frequently than once in ten years, and there is probably a 
significant fraction that is used very rarely indeed. It is salutary to realise that 
each time an item used only once in ten years is requisitioned, the storage costs 
alone amount to about £2 10s. Od. 


323. Similar considerations apply to the NRLSI. We have already 
recommended in paragraphs 307-309 above that the NRLSI, in fulfilling the 
functions which we have envisaged for it, should not attempt comprehensive 
coverage of the world’s scientific literature and that the foreign material which 
it does acquire should not be retained when it is so old as to be very rarely 
consulted. In the case of older and lightly used British material, which would 
form part of the definitive collection of legally deposited publications, and 
possibly other material which, though lightly used, it was considered desirable 
to retain, outhousing would prove a satisfactory and relatively cheap alternative 
to keeping it in central London. An outhouse at Boston Spa would enable it 
to be quickly available for satisfying requests received by the location centre, 
or for facsimile transmission, if a circuit were established to link the various 
facilities at Boston Spa with those in central London. 


(c) Future outhousing policy 


324. In our discussion of outhousing we have tried to take into account the 
inconvenience to users as well as the potential savings in costs. However, we 
are of the opinion that there must be a substantial quantity of material in both 
the BML and the NRLSI which could be outhoused with very little inconvenience 
to users, and the level of this inconvenience could be reduced still further if the 
facilities for the prior reservation of books were better developed and were 
more widely used by readers before their visits. We recommend, therefore, 
the adoption of a deliberate policy of outhousing based on the following 
principles: 


(i) The main criterion by which material suitable for outhousing is 
selected should be that of a low level of user demand. 


(ii) The outhouse should be purpose-built and should, if at all possible, 
have facilities for readers. 


(iii) Lightly-used material selected for outhousing should be stored in such 


a place that it can, if necessary, be transferred to the central reference 
point within 24 hours. 


(iv) The proliferation of widely-scattered outhouses should be avoided. 


325. We have examined the possibility of transferring to a central site the 
most heavily used material from Colindale. Although we appreciate that 
considerable inconvenience to users is caused by the present siting of the most 
heavily used newspapers, we are equally aware that newspapers take up a dis- 
proportionately large amount of storage space and that the economic advantages 
of keeping them outside central London are, therefore, very much greater even 
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than those of outhousing most other types of library material. Thus we 
recommend that the storage of newspapers and periodicals at Colindale should 
continue as at present, but that microform copies of the most heavily used items 
should be permanently available for consulation in the main BML, so that 
inconvenience to users may be minimised. 


The Internal Organisation of the BML and the NRLSI 
(a) The BML 


326. The concept of a national reference library, as described by the BM 
Trustees, consists essentially of the provision of specialised reference facilities 
with their own reading rooms and associated services. Each of these would 
give direct access to specialist literature and would be backed up by the main 
book collection and the services of staff expert in the appropriate subject fields. 
We consider this idea to be basically sound, as it enables the library to adapt its 
services and organisation to the specialised information requirements of 
researchers in different disciplines, while retaining the unique advantages of its 
vast stocks and broad coverage for those following inter-disciplinary studies. 
However, in a time when the traditional borderlines between subjects are 
becoming progressively less sharp, and new methods of information handling are 
rapidly being developed, an organisation of the collections along the lines 
envisaged by the Trustees will need to be subject to continuing modification 
and development. Thus the design of the new building should allow for a 
greater degree of structural flexibility than would be necessary if the collections 
were largely to service a single main reading room as at present. We cannot 
emphasise too strongly our conviction that the new library building must incorpo- 
rate above all else the possibility of being readily adapted for changing needs, 
changing services and rapid developments in library technology. In particular, 
the application of computers promises in the next few decades to transform the 
traditional methods of library management, organisation and services. 


327. The Trustees’ proposals involve storing about 5 per cent of the BML’s 
total holdings on open access. It has been suggested to us in several pieces of 
evidence, however, that a much greater degree of open access is desirable in view 
of the benefits which many readers derive from browsing. We have considered 
the advantages of such facilities in a national reference library like the BML, but 
regard the following major disadvantages as decisive: 


(i) Ina library of such size, an extremely elaborate system of subject 
classification would be necessary and its complexities would probably 
hinder all but the most experienced library users. 


(ii) The relatively large space requirements of open access storage, the 
need to protect much material by binding which would not otherwise 
be necessary, and the labour involved in the continuous process of 
selectively retiring material to closed access storage would all increase 
substantially the cost of maintaining the collections. 


(iii) There would be major difficulties in preventing misplacing of items on 
the shelves and the mutilation and theft of books, all of which would 
seriously detract from the library’s usefulness and jeopardise the 
integrity of the definitive collection of British literature of all ages. 
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In considering the problems of open access, we have been particularly assisted 
by two papers submitted to usin evidence. One of these, by Dr. F. W. Ratcliffe, 
Librarian of Manchester University Library, has been published.* The other, 
by Mr. E. B. Ceadel, Librarian of the Cambridge University Library, is reprinted 
in full in an Appendix to this report. We have accepted the implications of 
these two penetrating analyses and recommend, therefore, that only the most 
heavily and generally used titles—including standard reference works, indexes, 
abstracts and certain periodicals—should be directly accessible to readers, 
although we would expect the present policy of giving readers access to the closed 
stacks in exceptional circumstances to continue, and, possibly, be extended. 


(b) The NRLSI 


328. As the NRLSI is a smaller collection than the BML and as a high 
proportion of its users visit the library frequently, the disadvantages of open 
access are much less important in the case of this library. Indeed, it is clear 
from our evidence that the open access facilities at the Holborn division of the 
library are appreciated by many of the library’s users—particularly by patent 
workers, who rely upon being able to make rapid searches through a large 
number of patent specifications and periodical journals. The present usage 
patterns of the NRLSI will almost certainly continue for some time ahead, and 
sO we recommend that, despite the considerable savings of both space and expense 
that are possible through the use of closed access stacks, the library should 
provide open access to a substantial proportion of its stocks. 


329. Nevertheless, economic considerations suggest that the proportion of 
material stored on closed access should be as high as posssible without causing 
serious inconvenience to users. We think that it would be reasonable for about 
90 per cent of the material consulted to be on open access; analysis of non-patent 
items consulted by visitors to the NRLSI during the survey period (see paragraph 
309) suggests that the application of this principle will involve the selective 
retirement of material to closed access stacks on average 20 years after its 
publication. No doubt a few of the library’s visitors, however, will occasionally 
wish to make extensive searches of older literature which is not on open access. 
Like the BML, this library, too, might give readers access to the closed stacks in 
exceptional circumstances. 


330. However, we consider that the need for an open access collection is 
transitory. Already plans are being considered by the Patent Office for making 
British specifications available on microform aperture cards, which would 
undoubtedly facilitate patent-searching and might lead many more organisations 
and patent agents to build up their own collections of British specifications. 
But this should only be the beginning: because of the particular characteristics 
of scientific information and the excellence of its bibliographic coverage, 
scientific information services may well become sufficiently thorough and 
selective as to make manual searching of all scientific literature unnecessary. 
The probable long-term changes in the pattern of use of the NRLSI, owing to 
the future development of more sophisticated information retrieval systems, 
make it unlikely that a new, open access, scientific reference library will continue 
unchanged for more than a fraction of the expected life of a new building. Thus 





* F. W. Ratcliffe, Libri: 1968, 18(2), 95-111. 
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the need for flexibility in design to which we have already drawn attention in the 
case of the BML will be even more important in the case of the NRLSI. 


The Administration of the BML and the NRLSI 
(a) The BML 


331. The BML is at present administered as an integral part of the British 
Museum. However, the scale of the services provided by the antiquities 
departments of the Museum on the one hand and by the library departments 
on the other has grown to such an extent that the administrative requirements 
of each of these two sections are becoming increasingly specialised and 
demanding. Furthermore, the task of administering the library departments 
is likely to become even more onerous during the design and construction of the 
new building and the lengthy and complex process of transferring staff and 
stocks to it. We know, too, from the Trustees of the BM, that they envisage 
major developments for the antiquities departments, which will require 
considerable planning and effort to be put into effect. Thus it is probable 
that, to perpetuate the existing administrative unity, would inhibit the full 
development of the library’s services which we regard as essential to the future 
wellbeing of the national libraries system and might also adversely affect the 
Trustees’ reappraisal of the role of the antiquities departments. 


332. In Chapter 11 we have recommended that the BML should in future 
participate extensively in the national photocopying services and should make 
a limited contribution towards meeting national loan requirements; in this 
Chapter we have stressed the need for the library to take account of the 
acquisition policies of other major national library collections; and in Chapter 14 
we discuss the vital role of the BML in a national bibliographic service. All 
these considerations taken together quite clearly imply the need to associate 
the BML with other libraries and to link its administration with those of the 
NLLST, the NCL and a national bibliographic service. 


333. On balance, therefore, although it will be desirable to maintain some 
links between the library and antiquities departments of the Museum, we 
recommend that the administrative responsibilities for the two sections should 
be completely separate and that the four library departments (Printed Books; 
Manuscripts; Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts; and Prints and 
Drawings) should become the National Reference Library (NRL). 


(b) The NRLSI 


334. The NRLSI is at present administratively a section of the BML’s 
Department of Printed Books. However, the existing functions and services 
of the library differ significantly from those of the remaining sections of the 
department, and our recommendations concerning the library’s future role have 
tended to emphasise these differences. In particular: 


(i) The usage patterns of the NRLSI are quite unlike those of the BML, 
in that most of its visitors make short, relatively frequent visits and 
require brief access to a large number of items. 


(ii) The NRLSI is organised on an open access basis, and thus needs 
fundamentally different methods of stock control from the BML. 
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(iii) The NRLSI’s users are drawn very largely from the patent profession, 
industry and commerce, whereas the BML’s users are mainly university 
staff and post-graduate students (Figure 12 (i) and (ii)). . 


(iv) The users of the NRLSI are interested predominantly in recent 
publications, while at the BML the stock of 17th century material 
is used just as intensively as that of 20th century material (Figure 13 (i) 
and (ii), page 90). 


(v) The NRLSI has not developed a substantial national role, except in 
the special field of patent literature. 


(vi) When the current operation to rationalise the distribution of scientific 
publications between the two libraries is complete, the one 
administrative reason for linking the NRLSI with the BML will 
disappear. 


(vii) In future, the NRLSI will need to be at least as closely linked with 
the NLLST as with the BML. 


We consider, therefore, that the future development of the NRLSI is likely to 
have no more in common with the BML than with other units which together 
would comprise a national libraries organisation. Because we believe that the 
particular problems of the BML and the NRLSI would best be solved if the 
two libraries were more independent of each other than at present, we recommend 
that they should be administered as separate units within a national libraries” 
system. The NRLSI should then become the Central Science and Patent 
Collections (CSPC). 
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335. This recommendation will involve some modification of the existing 
legal deposit privilege enjoyed by the BML, the arrangements for which are 
discussed in the next section of this Chapter. 


The Preservation of British Printed Material 


336. The British Museum currently acquires all published British material 
through the legal deposit provisions of the Copyright Act 1911. The material 
so acquired is preserved so as to be permanently available for reference. The 
continuance of the BM’s responsibility in this respect has not been questioned 
or challenged in any evidence which we have received, and there can be no 
doubt that a national archive of published material is part of our national 
heritage and a duty which the present generation owes to the future. We also 
consider that it could constitute an important contribution to future 
international co-operation for making the literature of all countries available 
throughout the world. 


(a) Legal deposit material 


337. The NRLSI currently acquires British scientific and technical publications 
by legal deposit because it is administered as part of the BML. In future, 
there would be advantages in maintaining this method of acquisition, even 
though the Central Science and Patent Collections (CSPC) would be 
administratively separate from the future National Reference Library (NRL) 
(see paragraph 334). We recommend, therefore, that the existing legal deposit 
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provisions relating to the British Museum, which are the most feasible and 
economic way of ensuring that the national archive is as complete as possible, 
should be amended so as to require British publishers to deposit one copy of 
all their publications with a national libraries organisation. The organisation 
should have the duty of ensuring that the material is available for reference 
only, but should, we believe, be given discretion in determining which particular 
reference library under its administrative aegis should be responsible for storing 
it. This added degree of flexibility would, in our opinion, be wholly beneficial. 
For example, it would enable a national libraries organisation to transfer older 
and lightly used legal deposit material from the CSPC to a more suitable 
reference collection, such as the future NRL. 


(b) Other material 


338. We have already referred to the problems of collecting unpublished 
British material in the social sciences. Similar, though less serious, difficulties 
arise in other subject areas. We appreciate the importance of this material 
in supplementing the legally deposited national collection and, therefore, 
recommend that the reference section of a national libraries organisation should 
continue the BML’s special responsibility of actively collecting and preserving 
important unpublished British material. 


(c) Problems of storage and preservation 


339. In recent years the rate of publication in this country has increased 
rapidly. An indication of this growth can be obtained from the increase in 
the number of entries in the BNB index, even though the index does not cover 
all classes of published material. During 1950 about 13,000 new entries 
appeared, and in 1967 the total was slightly more than double this figure. 
The growth rate in very recent years has shown a particularly rapid increase, 
and the 1967 figure was 24 per cent greater than that for 1963. The BM 
Trustees’ evidence shows that the present rate of acquisition by the BML of 
legally deposited material amounts to about 40,000 monographs, 80,000 issues 
of periodicals and 140,000 newspapers per annum. Added to these figures 
should be an unknown, but certainly substantial, quantity of British material 
which is not published in the technical sense. 


340. The storage of the accumulated legally deposited material will obviously 
become very much more expensive in years to come. The question arises, 
therefore, as to whether only a proportion of legally deposited material might 
be retained, but at the present time it seems unlikely that any very substantial 
savings could be achieved without seriously detracting from the value of the 
material to posterity. Nevertheless, we think that the possibility is worth 
studying in detail, most beneficially before new legislation is put in hand. 
This possibility apart, there would appear to be cogent economic arguments in 
favour of outhousing much legally deposited material and, where possible, 
retaining it in microform only. 


341. Outhousing at least part of the legally deposited material should be 
possible in the future without causing serious inconvenience to users, since 
virtually complete collections of legal deposit material are available at five 
other reference libraries in Great Britain and Eire, and the British library 
regions are becoming increasingly self-sufficient in respect of recent British 
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publications. It would also have the particular advantage of enabling the 
material to be stored in a secure and controlled environment which would not 
normally be necessary for other material. 


342. The reduction of part of the archive to microform might avoid some 
of the disadvantages associated with the permanent storage of recent publica- 
tions. The advent of cheap papers produced from wood pulp and the 
increasing popularity of paperback publications pose serious problems of 
preservation, and we understand from the British Standards Institution that, 
without special and expensive treatment, much recent printed material may 
have a life-span of no more than 50 years before it disintegrates. Although 
relatively little is now known about the maximum life-span of microforms and 
photocopies, carefully produced copies should remain easily legible for at least 
50 years and renewal by rephotographing is a simple and comparatively cheap 
process. 


343. After consideration of the above issues, we recommend that the problems 
associated with the housing of the legally deposited material should be the 
subject of careful and continuing review by a national libraries organisation, 
and that the organisation should have the responsibility for ensuring that 
adequate research into methods of archival preservation is put in hand at the 
appropriate time. In order to assist the organisation in exercising its discretion 
in the handling of legally deposited material, we recommend that it should also 
be empowered to dispose of such material where it considers that a microform 
or photocopy is likely to be an acceptable substitute to users. 


(d) Material in media other than the written word 


344. We are aware of pressures, both in Parliament and elsewhere, to extend 
legal deposit to published material in other media, such as films and gramophone 
records. If the law of legal deposit had applied in these cases heretofore and 
if the British Museum had been responsible for receiving and preserving the 
material, many losses of now irreplaceable items would have been prevented. 
We consider that there would be major advantages if the preservation of all 
published material, irrespective of medium, could be ensured, although a 
national reference library is not necessarily the most suitable repository for all 
of it. We recommend, therefore, that the problems of preserving material 
published in media other than the written word should be regularly reappraised 
by the Secretary of State for Education and Science, in consultation with the 
national libraries organisation and other relevant bodies. 


The Site for the National Reference Library 


345. Much of the evidence which we have received concerns the future site 
for a new building to replace the BML, and of this a substantial proportion 
urges the advantages of keeping the present library departments of the British 
Museum close to the antiquities departments in Bloomsbury. This question, 
in particular, has aroused a great deal of controversy, and we have, therefore, 
examined carefully all the arguments which have been put to us. 


(a) The needs of scholars using the BML 


346. In their evidence the BM Trustees argue that academic researchers 
derive great benefit from the propinquity of the antiquities collections and the 
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library. In this they are supported by about two fifths of the universities 
throughout the country, and particularly by those with faculties of classics, 
archaeology, architecture, art history, ethnography, mediaeval and ancient 
languages, or oriental and African studies. However, our evidence also shows 
that a substantial proportion of university users does not consider it necessary 
that the library and the antiquities departments should be immediately adjacent 
to each other. Possibly because opinion is so divided on this issue, opposing 
views are strongly held, forcefully argued and often based on irreconcilable 
premises. In commissioning the BML usage surveys, therefore, we stressed 
that we wished to obtain as much factual information as possible relevant to 
this issue. 


347. The results of the survey suggest that immediate access to the antiquities 
departments from the four library departments is important to only a very 
small minority of library users. Of the April survey sample, 6 per cent stated 
that they intended to use departments other than the four library departments 
' on the same day as their visit. However, of these only half considered it 
essential to their work to do so (Figure 14). It is not obvious that all of these 
would be seriously inconvenienced by a relatively small physical separation of 
museum and library, particularly if a substantial proportion were engaged on 
protracted study which brought them to Bloomsbury frequently. Therefore, 
we examined the number of library users regarding the use of the antiquities 
departments as essential to their work who, having come a considerable 
distance, were spending only a single day in the British Museum before returning 
to their place of origin. The April survey showed that only half of one per cent 
of all visitors to the library were in this category, and this very small proportion 
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was confirmed almost identically in August. It would seem, therefore that little 
serious hardship would result on this account, so long as museum and library 
were within a reasonably short distance of each other. 


348. There are cogent reasons, however, for ensuring that any new library is 
sited in central London. Students and staff of London University comprise the 
largest single group of visitors to the BML and of these nearly two thirds are 
from colleges and institutes in or near Bloomsbury and Aldwych. Proximity 
to the BML is a matter of day-to-day convenience for this numerically large 
group of users, who clearly depend very considerably on the facilities of the 
BML for their work. Indeed, as we mentioned at the beginning of this Chapter, 
it is almost certainly no coincidence that such a high proportion of the total 
use of the BML is concentrated close to its present site. There are, therefore, 
important advantages in ensuring that whatever site is ultimately chosen, it 
should not be appreciably less convenient to the central London academic 
institutions than is the existing one. 


349. To the relatively small proportion of one-day visitors from afar (four per 
cent of the Aprilsurvey sample) also it is important that a central London site is 
chosen for the new National Reference Library building—firstly, because with so 
little time available they need to be able to get quickly to the library from their 
arrival points, such as the main-line rail termini; secondly, because we are told 
that many of them find it useful to combine their visit to the BML with visits 
to one or more of the academic or professional institutions which are concen- 
trated in Bloomsbury and other central areas. 


(b) The needs of the museum staff 


350. The BM Trustees in their written evidence and during discussion have 
impressed upon us their strong conviction that it is essential to the needs of the 
staff of the antiquities departments that they should be able to refer directly 
and easily to both the staff and the collections of the library departments. 
In this the Trustees are supported by many individuals and academic institutions. 
It is easy for us to accept qualitatively that some disadvantages will result from 
a separation of library from museum, but more difficult to make a quantitative 
estimate of the inconvenience and the loss to research which would result. 
During the six days of the April survey period, only four members of the 
museum staff visited the library, and a further two members did so during the 
two days of the August survey. This degree of usage is equivalent to only two 
or three visits to the library per year by each graduate member of the museum 
staff. This surprisingly low level of use probably reflects the fact that several 
of the antiquities departments have libraries sufficiently comprehensive to 
satisfy most of their literature requirements and the fact that, in the research 
fields of some museum staff, the BML may not contain the only or even the best 
specialist collection of reference material in London. It is also likely that 
some museum staff made use of direct access to the library’s stacks without 
completing survey questionnaires. 


351. A further measure of the importance of the BML to the museum staff 
is the number of books requisitioned by them from the library without making 
personal visits. In 1968 museum staff requisitioned a total of about 2,700 
volumes, which represents a daily traffic of approximately 10 books in each 
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direction. Separation of the library would, therefore, create some inconvenience 
on this account, but we do not believe that it would be difficult or very costly 
to arrange transport for these items over a relatively small intermediate distance. 


352. Although we are aware that there is a danger of placing too much 
reliance on survey data in assessing the academic values and intangible benefits 
that proximity between library and museum confers, we have found no factual 
evidence to support the view that the union of the library and antiquities 
departments on the same site is an essential condition for the effective perform- 
ance of the duties of the museum staff. 


(c) Material relevant to both museum and library 


353. The Trustees have argued that there are many items in the British 
Museum which are not easily classifiable as either library or museum material, 
and they have stressed, in particular, the position of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings. However, we have already shown that, in terms of usage, the 
department is overwhelmingly associated with the other library departments, 
and we do not believe, therefore, that intolerable disadvantages to the museum 
would result from the DPD being administered and sited as part of the National 
Reference Library. 


(d) Staffing 

354. The Trustees have pointed out a further advantage of the present 
physical and administrative unity of the library and antiquities departments, 
in that it enables the two sections to share the services of expert staff who 
specialise in the less common subjects, such as Coptic. Although we have 
recommended that the library and museum departments should be separately 
administered, we see no reason why it should not be possible to make some of the 
library staff available to assist the museum, and vice versa. We recognise the 
importance to both institutions of co-operation of this kind in subject areas 
where neither library nor museum could justify a full-time appointment, but we 
do not think that it is critically dependent on the library and museum being on 
the same site, so long as they are fairly close to each other. 


(e) Difficulties of removal 


355. The Trustees rightly point out in their evidence that the removal and 
reorganisation of the library departments will be, at best, an immensely complex 
manoeuvre which will have to be spread over a considerable period of time. 
There is no doubt that, if the removal involved only crossing a street, the whole 
operation would be relatively simple, but that, if removal required transport 
over even a Slightly increased distance, the operation would be very much more 
complicated and costly because motorised intermediate transport would be 
necessary. 


356. Some evidence has suggested that the BML should remain on the exist- 
ing site, but that the museum should be sited elsewhere. This, involving as it 
would the transportation of extremely valuable and fragile exhibits in the 
antiquities collections, has been rejected by the Trustees on what we believe to 
be sound practical grounds. Unless there are much more persuasive arguments 
than we are aware of, we do not think that this proposition needs further 
consideration. 
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(f) Administrative advantages of separation 


357. The only argument of any substance which has been put to us in favour 
of separating the library and museum physically is that this would facilitate the 
integration of the library organisationally into a new administrative structure 
together with the other national libraries. We are not convinced by this argu- 
ment—and, indeed, there may even be marginal administrative benefits to be 
derived from physical proximity during the period of transition. We therefore 
record our view that no benefits would result to library users in general from 
moving the library away from the museum departments. Other arguments are 
outside our terms of reference and our competence to judge. 


(g) Conclusions 


358. After considering the relevant issues carefully and at length, we are 
satisfied that, except for its being one possible solution to the inadequacies of the 
present building, physical separation of the library from the antiquities depart- 
ments would not have advantages for the staff or visiting scholars of the British 
Museum, nor would it assist the realisation of our recommendations for a national 
libraries service. From library considerations alone, therefore, the Bloomsbury 
site is the most suitable for the NRL. 


359. On the other hand, the overwhelming majority of the library’s users do 
not need to make use of the antiquities departments and, therefore, if it were 
decided for other reasons to separate the library physically from the rest of the 
museum, they would not necessarily be inconvenienced. Weconsider it essential, 
however, that despite the high cost of land, a new building for the National 
Reference Library, if not adjacent to the BM, should certainly be in central 
London, because in our view this is by far the best location for serving users in 
all parts of Britain and visitors from overseas. We also believe that the site 
selected should be convenient particularly to those colleges and institutions in 
Bloomsbury and Aldwych with which the largest group of the BML’s readers 
are associated. 


360. For a small proportion of the library’s visitors and for some of the staff 
in the antiquities departments, any physical separation of library from museum 
would result in some inconvenience. The extent of this inconvenience would 
obviously vary according to individual circumstances and would depend on the 
particular site chosen for the new library. Almost certainly, the number of 
people seriously inconvenienced by moving the library to a site satisfying the 
conditions indicated in the previous paragraph would be very small. Whether 
the total disadvantage should be tolerated, however, would need to be judged 
against the weight of arguments which, being unconnected with the organisation 
of the national libraries’ services, are outside our competence and terms of 
reference. 


The Site for the Central Science and Patent Collections 


361. The majority of the evidence urging the importance of keeping the library 
and antiquities departments sited together has also stressed the advantages of 
uniting the NRLSI with the main BML. As we have suggested in paragraph 
357, we do not think that the administrative separation of the two libraries which 
we have recommended necessarily precludes physical proximity, and we have not, 
therefore, been influenced by this in arriving at our conclusions. 
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(a) Inter-disciplinary studies 


362. Much of the evidence which we have received from individual academics 
and academic institutions emphasises the importance of what has been called 
‘the idea of the unity of knowledge’. There is a growing appreciation of the 
interdependence of fields of study previously regarded as totally distinct, and 
this suggests that there are advantages in combining under one roof all the 
resources of knowledge in different subjects. We have found it difficult 
to obtain any very precise information about the extent and growth of 
inter-disciplinary studies, partly because the term means different things to 
different people. However, so far as the siting of the NLRSI is concerned, the 
most important types of inter-disciplinary studies are those including the 
humanities or the social sciences on the one hand and the sciences on the other, 
and the BML surveys have yielded some information about these. The April 
survey showed that 70 visitors to the BML were interested in both the sciences 
and the humanities, 31 in both the sciences and the social sciences, and a further 
80 in all three subjects areas. These three groups together comprise approxi- 
mately six per cent of the total sample, and this figure agrees well with the very 
approximate estimates that we have been able to derive from other sources. 


363. However, the use of scientific material in the BML is not necessarily a 
guide to the usage of that library in conjunction with the NRLSI. We have 
shown that the two libraries have very different types of users. The NRLSI is 
used virtually exclusively for industrial or commercial information and by 
scientists engaged on research or current studies. On the other hand, as the 
British Museum has told us, the type of scientific material required by readers 
at the BML ‘ reflects the use of the Bloomsbury Library for historical study of 
these subjects rather than for current research.’ This being so, it may not be 
surprising that only two of the 2,248 readers at the BML sampled during the 
April survey period intended to refer to the NRLSI on the same day as their visit 
to Bloomsbury. While this clearly does not represent the total use of the two 
libraries for inter-disciplinary studies, it does suggest that such studies will have 
to be very much more extensive before they can constitute a compelling reason 
for uniting the collections. Particularly in view of the future role which we have 
recommended for the NRLSI, as the CSPC, it is difficult to imagine that serious 
inconvenience could result from the BML and NRLSI remaining on separate 
sites, so long as they continued to be reasonably accessible to visitors to either 
institution—say within half an hour’s journey. 


(b) The needs of patent workers 


364. We have said that patent workers comprise the largest single group of 
the NRLSI’s users (Figure 12 (i), page 89). Most London patent agents have. 
their offices in the area around Patent Office and the Law Courts, and for them 
the present site of the library is undoubtedly very convenient. They would 
probably not find the necessity of making a somewhat longer journey to use the 
library intolerable, although the inconvenience would inevitably increase with 
the distance involved. So far as the Patent Court is concerned, we understand 
that occasionally articles or extracts are urgently required while a case is being 
heard, and for this purpose it would seem desirable that the CSPC should be 
sited no further from the Law Courts than could be reached by taxi within 
about quarter of an hour. 
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(c) Economic considerations 


365. The Trustees of the British Museum have pointed out that uniting the 
NRLSI and the BML on the same site would, by enabling the two libraries to 
share certain facilities, produce economies. Although we accept the economic 
principles of this argument, the NRLSI would also be a large institution in its 
own right and we think it unlikely, therefore, that the potential savings will 
be so large as to have more than marginal influence on the siting of the library. 


(d) Conclusions 


366. A careful appraisal of the needs of users and the future role of the 
NRLSI, as the CSPC, suggests the following conclusions on the siting require- 
ments of the library’s new building: 


(i) Even if inter-disciplinary studies expand rapidly in the future, we do 
not think that they will reach a level such as to constitute a compelling 
reason for the unification of the NRLSI with the other library sections 
of the British Museum. 


(ii) On the other hand, there is also no compelling reason why the new 
CSPC should be sited in the immediate vicinity of the Patent Office. 


(111) However, inconvenience to the largest single group of users of the 
present library—i.e. patent workers—would increase with the distance 
of the new building from the existing one, and a site in central London 
is clearly necessary. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospect for Computers 


367. There has been considerable discussion in recent years about the 
possibilities of applying automatic data processing, or ADP, to the operations 
of libraries and information services. Although ADP is strictly a collective 
term embracing mechanised methods as well as applications of electronic 
computers, it is often used in the context of the latter alone and computers are 
more likely to have relevance to the complex and large scale operations of a 
national libraries organisation. 


368. Interest in and speculation about the uses of computers in libraries and 
information services have not, however, so far led to their introduction to any 
great extent in this country, although some interesting experiments are in 
progress. The greatest advances have been in connection with some specialised 
information services, especially in the United States. These have generally 
been applications where financial considerations have not predominated—for 
example, in space research and defence. Until very recently technical 
limitations have also seriously restricted the application of computers to really 
large information problems. Consequently, very few of the world’s national 
libraries have any computerised services. Probably the most advanced example 
of a library-based service available to the public is the Medical Literature 
Analysis and Retrieval System (MEDLARS) of the National Library of 
Medicine in the USA, for which the British agent is the NLLST. Although 
MEDLARS became operational as recently as 1964, it is already technically 
obsolescent and a more advanced system is soon to be introduced. This, in 
itself, is an indication of the speed of technological development in computer 
technology. 


369. There are prospects that in the next few years computers will be 
successfully applied to other important library services. These developments 
will be based on research recently completed or now in progress, of which we 
would particularly mention the outstandingly valuable work of the Library of 
Congress and, more recently, of the BNB in developing a format for a machine- 
readable catalogue (MARC project). Not only has the MARC format opened 
the door to computerised cataloguing in these two institutions, but, because of 
its general application, it is already well on the way to becoming an international 
standard. The MARC project exemplifies the efforts in detailed planning and 
in the development of suitable programmes, which together may take several 
years to complete, but which are the essential prerequisites of the computerisa- 
tion of large and complex systems. The likelihood that great changes in the 
pattern of operation of large libraries are imminent is also indicated by the fact 
that the first costs of computers have been dropping substantially and steadily, 
a trend which may be expected to continue in the future. Further, the 
development of very large, relatively inexpensive “‘ back-store”’ memories, 
employing large magnetic discs, offers the possibility of using a computer capable 
of searching rapidly a complete catalogue of the stock of a library as large as 
the BML. 
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370. The stage has now been reached when, for the first time, it will be 
possible to consider the application of computers to some of the most formidable 
tasks of the largest libraries in the world with a good prospect of finding it 
both technically feasible and economically sound. 


The Immediate Scope for Computers in a British National Library 


371. A distinction is commonly made between those library operations 
primarily concerned with organisation, stock control and management, on the 
one hand and bibliographic services on the other. Although it would be 
artificial and arbitrary to attempt to categorise all library activities into one or 
other group, it is, for all that, a useful distinction to make when computer 
applications are being considered. 


(a) Bibliographic facilities 


372. The evidence on the use of computers in libraries submitted to us has 
very largely concentrated on the bibliographic possibilities, rather than on 
library housekeeping. This is immediately understandable, because it is in this 
field that the computer has the most obvious scope in transforming the traditional 
role of the library and in meeting the increasing demands for better information 
—not only for science, technology and commerce, but also in the social sciences 
and the humanities. The emphasis on bibliographic needs is probably even 
more fundamental than this, because the key to a great many library operations, 
including much routine “‘ housekeeping ”’, lies in the repeated use of parts of 
the basic bibliographic information contained in the full catalogue entry. 
This has already been recognised by the officers of the BML, who see the 
translation of their catalogue into machine-readable form as essential, not only 
to solve the ever-growing problem of maintaining the existing catalogue, but 
also to produce new and better bibliographic facilities previously unattainable 
by the traditional manual methods. 


373. The direct benefits to the BML of a computerised catalogue are large 
and obvious. Further benefits would accrue from the application of the same 
basic information in other ways. For example, a central computer programmed 
to carry out the bibliographic services of the cataloguing division of the 
Department of Printed Books and the routine documentation of the BML’s 
Copyright Receipt Office, could also be used to generate the BNB’s card and 
list services. Already the BNB is well advanced towards automatic production 
techniques based upon magnetic tapes containing in MARC format information 
about new British publications. However, at the present time, there appears 
to us to be a possibility of the BNB and the BML establishing separate and 
mutually incompatible computer facilities which would result in considerable 
duplication of effort and capital expenditure. We, therefore, consider it 
urgent to investigate the possibility of developing a single computerised system 
for carrying out both applications. 


374. This would not, however, be the largest possible application, even for a 
system based upon the limits of existing computer technology. The union 
catalogues of the NCL contain entries for items, a high proportion of which 
must also be recorded in the BML catalogue and some of which will be included 
inthe BNB. We have already urged the need to take immediate steps to remedy 
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the arrears in the NCL’s union catalogues as a first step towards improving 
inter-library lending. But, if the already stretched services of the NCL are 
not to break down in the course of the next few years under the continually 
increasing load of international book publishing and heavier demands on its 
inter-library lending services, computerisation will be essential. The conversion 
of the union catalogues alone into machine-readable form would be very 
costly, but if this could be achieved as part of a larger project which also 
embraced the computerisation of the services of the BNB and the BML, 
considerable economies should be effected. 


375. The application of ADP to the CSPC could lead to the development of 
new bibliographic services of great economic importance to industry. In 
particular, computerised searches of the patent literature could within a few 
years result in considerable savings in time and cost over the existing manual 
search methods. 


376. Although the NLLST has not, in general, kept catalogues of most of 
its holdings, we believe that it should extend its policy of providing bibliographic 
aids where existing coverage is inadequate. For example, in the case of 
translations and report literature, the application of computer methods and 
phototypesetting could lead to much more rapid announcement services and 
greater flexibility in meeting the requirements of different types of user through- 
out the country. 


377. We also believe that it should be the responsibility of a national library 
organisation to co-ordinate and encourage the application of ADP to the 
bibliographic services now being carried out by professional bodies and research 
associations, so that, by ensuring the acceptance of common standards, it will 
be possible to develop as speedily as practicable full bibliographic coverage in 
machine-readable form. This in turn will permit the establishment of a 
common communication network linking computerised bibliographic facilities 
in many different subjects, which would thereby be immediately available to 
users everywhere. 


378. Hitherto we have deliberately confined ourselves to discussing some 
applications of ADP which are already technically feasible. Even at the 
present early stage of development of computers, technical capabilities are 
adequate to store the information contained in the vast catalogues of the BML 
and the NCL, and to enable it to be electronically searched in a practicably 
short time. However, before it is possible to introduce very fast, selective and 
versatile bibliographic services based on a computerised catalogue of the stocks 
of the national libraries, there are formidable semantic and programming | 
problems to be overcome and, above all, the enormous manual task of convert- 
ing retrospectively the existing catalogues into machine-readable form. But we 
are very hopeful that all these problems can be overcome if there is determination 
to do so, and that it will be possible within a decade to achieve many if not all 
the possibilities which we have mentioned. 


(b) Library housekeeping 


379. Although the previous section has concentrated on the possible 
bibliographic applications of computers, some of those considered have 
relevance to the organisational and administrational procedures in the libraries 
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concerned. For example, it is difficult to distinguish the borderline between 
the bibliographic services of the NCL and the housekeeping procedures involved 
in the organisation of inter-library loans. On the other hand, there is a wide 
range of activities which are wholly or principally housekeeping. For example, 
the routine procedures involved in ordering, receiving and paying for the new 
acquisitions might be carried out most economically and speedily by a single 
computerised system for all the national reference and lending collections. In 
addition to effecting savings in time and staff effort, this would also assist in 
the close co-ordination of the acquisitions policies of the libraries concerned, 
the importance of which we have already stressed. 


380. Acquisition policies for both reference and lending units will also be 
influenced by the content and comprehensiveness of the existing stock in 
particular subject areas and by the level of demand for particular types of 
material, or even of particular items. Especially in very large libraries, the 
difficulties of obtaining by manual means detailed and regular statistics of usage 
and of failures are very great, and yet such information is essential to efficient 
library operations. The selection of material for transfer to and from out- 
houses, decisions as to the suitability of particular items for loan, recording and 
control of loan circulation, the processing of photo-copying orders, and the 
regular preparation of statistics for costing and forward planning are a few 
examples of recurring procedures which could be made possible, or greatly 
simplified by computer techniques. 


381. These, together with operational research and special surveys, would 
have a direct bearing upon the organisation of material resources and staff 
within each library unit, and more generally, on any organisation of national 
libraries which may be established. Indeed, only by making use of modern 
techniques of data handling will it be possible to formulate policies in response 
to and even in anticipation of developments in the patterns of users’ require- 
ments. Computer facilities for library housekeeping cannot of themselves, 
however, ensure that an efficient service is provided, but without them the most 
capable administration of such a complex organisation is bound to be limited 
in the degree of success which it can hope to achieve. 


Library Technology in the Longer Term 


382. The achievements of the applications mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs will be only the beginning of the revolution in libraries and in the 
dissemination of information. It is not unduly fanciful to predict that within 
two or three decades the larger university and public libraries, research 
laboratories and industrial firms will be directly linked through their individual 
computer terminals not only to the computerised catalogue of our national 
libraries, but also to other types of information service in this country and 
abroad. By that time, if not before, the processes of searching and locating 
inter-library loans will be fully computerised and direct dialogue between 
interrogator and computer information source may well have become common- 
place. 


383. Beyond that period prediction is very uncertain, but since the first 
fifty years of the life of any new national library buildings will probably span 
five or more generations of computers, each one with greater capabilities than 
its predecessor, it is very likely that within this period computer storage capacity 
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will begin to be able to cope with the retention of full texts of the world’s 
literature, to process it in response to particular queries and, if necessary, to 
display it remotely by facsimile transmission wherever it is needed. These 
facilities will develop first for scientific and commercial information, where 
linguistic problems are simplest to solve, where information has the greatest 
economic importance and above all where the pattern of usage makes retro- 
spective translation into machine readable form least necessary. In many 
other subjects the book will continue to be indispensable as a research tool and 
a source of information, but libraries as we know them will be subject to 
continual and increasingly rapid change under the impact of new technologies. 


Feasibility Study 


384. From our studies of the potential for applying ADP to libraries and 
information systems at home and abroad, and from the advice that we have 
received from the Management Services Division of the Civil Service Depart- 
ment, the British Museum, the Ministry of Technology and others, we consider 
that developments in computer technology have now reached the stage when 
it is almost certain that ADP can make significant and economical contributions 
to the following types of activity of the national libraries: 


(i) the improvement of existing services to users; 
(i1) the development of new types of library and information service; 


(iii) the internal management operations of a national library organisation 
and the library units associated with it. 


Moreover, without the introduction of ADP, the increasing rate of production 
of printed information will ultimately defeat the purpose of the ere as a 
source of easily accessible information. 


385. Before it is possible to determine the type and scale of applications of 
computer methods to the national libraries, it will be necessary to study the 
associated problems in detail. Account will have to be taken not only of the 
technological possibilities, but also of likely patterns of demand for library 
services in the future, of the future administrative structure of the institutions 
concerned and above all, of economic considerations. Therefore, we have 
recommended that the feasibility of applying ADP to the operations and 
services of those units which will comprise the reference, lending, bibliographic 
and administrative divisions of a national libraries organisation should be 
studied without delay. 


386. The successful application of computers to the principal facilities and 
operations of the national libraries is bound to have important implications for 
libraries and users throughout the country. To ensure the closest possible 
co-operation between the national libraries and other libraries and information 
services, wide consultation during the course of the feasibility study is essential. 


387. We have already made known to the Government our recommendation 
that preparatory studies on the introduction of ADP should be initiated at once. 
It will probably take at least eighteen months to formulate proposals in a 
sufficiently detailed form to enable equipment to be ordered, and it will be 
several years longer before the systems are operational. During this period 
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some of the most serious problems of the existing national libraries to which we 
have already drawn attention will have become increasingly acute. We are also 
aware that some libraries and related services in different parts of Britain are 
already planning the introduction of ADP on a limited and local scale. Unless 
steps are taken without unnecessary delay to co-ordinate these activities to 
prevent duplication of effort and to ensure compatibility between computer 
systems, some of the economies which large scale ADP systems offer may not 
be realised. Lastly, we believe that the design of new library buildings, 
particularly that for the National Reference Library, must reflect the impact 
that ADP is likely to make on library organisation, staff and services in both the 
near and longer future. This will not be clear in sufficient detail until a 
feasibility study is well advanced. For all these reasons, therefore, it is in our 
opinion essential that a study is executed with great urgency and that its findings 
should produce speedy and positive action. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC FACILITIES 
Introduction 


388. In Chapters 11 and 12 we have stressed that the use made of library 
material is directly related to the ease with which potential users can obtain 
access to it and our recommendations for the national lending, photocopying 
and reference facilities have, therefore, been directed towards making the 
methods of disseminating information as effective as possible. However, 
these improvements will be of very limited value without equally efficient 
bibliographic facilities enabling readers to identify and locate useful information. 


389. At present there is a great variety of bibliographic, abstracting and 
indexing services provided by the national libraries, professional and learned 
societies, research institutions, commercial associations, specialised publishers 
and others. Some are very broadly based, others highly specialised; some 
indicate the sources of indexed material, whereas others put their main emphasis 
on ensuring that the material processed covers comprehensively all that is 
relevant to the appropriate subject areas. Much of the evidence which we have 
received has suggested that many of the existing services are unco-ordinated, 
sometimes involving unnecessary duplication of effort and, in many subject 
areas, providing an inadequate guide to the literature. 


Existing National Library Services 
(a) The BML 


390. By far the most comprehensive of the bibliographic services associated 
with the national libraries is the British Museum General Catalogue of Books: 
this is a 263 volume index arranged by author, which was published between 
1959 and 1966. Although it does not cover the whole of the BML’s collections 
and a considerable quantity of the library’s material awaits bibliographic 
processing, the Catalogue, with 3,500,000 main entries, is one of the greatest 
bibliographic tools in existence. The BML also publishes a quinquennial 
subject index, several catalogues of incunabula, and the Catalogue of Printed 
Maps, Charts and Plans. 


391. In the library itself are the catalogues which are essential to readers 
for requisitioning items from the stacks. The user surveys show that these 
catalogues are also extensively used as a bibliographic tool in identifying 
previously unknown items. They are not easy to keep fully up to date and 
the Trustees estimate that, because of pressures on staff time and the very high, 
but fluctuating, rate of acquisition by the library, about 10 per cent of total 
holdings have not yet been catalogued. There can be no doubt that this is a 
serious deficiency in a closed access library, since uncatalogued material is 
virtually inaccessible to readers. 


392. The BML has produced a small number of select bibliographies available 
to users. Researchers with individual bibliographic requirements may seek 
the assistance of the library staff, but the pressure of work severely limits the 
extent of this service. 
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(b) The NRLSI 


393. The NRLSI does not publish its general catalogues. Although it is 
largely an open access library, personal visitors refer a great deal to its 
catalogues and indexes, but we do not know how far these aids are consulted 
primarily to direct readers to the part of the library where the material they 
seek is located. The library also provides an enquiry service, which in 1967 
handled about 70,000 requests for information, mainly from remote users. 
Half of the enquiries related primarily to patents. 


(c) The NLLST 


394. The NLLST differs from the other libraries in our terms of reference 
in that, as a matter of policy, it does not catalogue the bulk of its holdings. 
This is because it does not need a catalogue for locating required material in 
the library, and also because scientific literature is generally well covered 
by other bibliographic tools. However, where published aids are inadequate— 
for example in the fields of report and conference literature and of translations— 
the library has compiled and published its own lists, indexes and catalogues. 
The library also sponsors the regular translation of numerous Russian 
publications and will, in certain circumstances, supply other translations from 
Russian to meet individual requirements. About 70 per cent of the cost of 
these various translation services is recovered from receipts. 


395. The library also handles requests for technical information, usually by 
referring the enquirer to the appropriate specialist source. As far as general 
scientific information is concerned, this service fulfils a similar function to that 
provided by the NRLSI, especially as the principal non-patent users of both 
libraries are industrial firms and both enquiry services primarily meet the needs 
of distant users. 


(d) The NCL 


396. The NCL makes a major contribution to the national bibliographic 
services through the publication of BUCOP. This undoubtedly facilitates the 
arrangement of loans directly between libraries and thus eliminates in many 
cases the need to forward loan requests to the NCL or NLLST. In addition 
to this published aid, the NCL maintains the national union catalogues essential 
to its own primary function as a clearing house and locating centre for inter- 
library loans. The inadequacies of these catalogues have already been 
described and we have proposed means whereby their effectiveness may be 
improved. The compilation of these catalogues has features in common with 
the production of the catalogues at the nearby BML. 


397. Under its Charter, the NCL also has a duty to provide a bibliographic 
enquiry service. Not only does this service duplicate that of the BML, but, in 
answering bibliographic enquiries, the NCL staff frequently visit the BML in 
order to consult its stocks. There is no firm evidence to show why some 
distant enquirers prefer to use the NCL, rather than the BML itself. Whereas 
a few of the NCL’s enquiries are connected with loan applications, many are 
not, and it has been suggested to us that the NCL staff engaged full-time on 
answering enquiries can provide a quicker service than the BML’s subject 
specialists, whose time is greatly occupied with other duties. 
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Other Existing National Services 
(a) The BNB 


398. Probably the most important range of bibliographic services is provided 
by the BNB. In Chapter 8 we have detailed the principal functions of this 
organisation in publishing at frequent intervals indexes of new British 
publications and providing libraries with complete or specially selected sets of 
catalogue cards. Although the BNB is financially very successful and its 
services are widely used, we have received evidence pointing to some deficiencies 
in the existing arrangements. The Society of County Librarians suggests 
that delays in the appearance of entries in the BNB index and further delays 
in the supply of printed cards detract from the services’ general usefulness to 
such an extent that some county libraries prefer not to rely on them. The 
delays are partly attributable to the rather cumbersome compilation techniques 
which the BNB has been forced to adopt since 1967 when it moved from the 
BML buildings and partly to the fact that some publishers are relatively slow 
to deposit material with the BML’s Copyright Receipt Office. 


399. The BNB’s efforts in publishing its index involve a high degree of 
duplication of the cataloguing activities of the BML, which suggests that 
important economies might be effected. Indeed, the great majority of evidence 
which we have received concerning bibliographic facilities has urged that these 
activities of the BNB and the BML should be combined in a single operation. 
Although the BNB is an independent organisation governed by a Council on 
which many interests are represented, we do not think that this should prevent 
an arrangement by which the production of a published index of British 
publications and the cataloguing of the same material would be based on a 
joint operation. 


400. In addition to its indexing and catalogue-card services, the BNB answers 
specific bibliographic enquiries. There are, therefore, three national institutions 
within a short distance of one another in central London independently providing 
facilities for answering bibliographic queries. Although each institution has 
its own specialities, there are no clear distinctions between the types of 
bibliographic enquiry which each answers. 


(b) Indexes and abstracts in science and technology 


401. Whereas the BNB’s main services span all subject fields, there is a host 
of other published bibliographic aids and information services covering more 
specialised requirements, of which those in science and technology are by far 
the most numerous. The superiority of the bibliographic aids in the sciences 
and technology is due to many factors: firstly, the indexing and abstracting of 
scientific and technological literature are essential to the research activities of 
industry and commerce and, hence, there is substantial financial support for 
the compilation of bibliographic tools; secondly, the number of workers 
engaged in major scientific research fields is often greater than those in other 
types of research, where effort is more diffusely spread; and, thirdly, the use of 
scientific and technological material is concentrated on relatively recent 
publications, which enables the task of compiling a useful bibliography to be 
much less daunting and expensive than it would be in the humanities. The 
range of bibliographic aids in the sciences extends from very large works 
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covering many subject specialisms, such as “‘ Chemical Abstracts ’’ and “* Index 
Medicus’, to much more specialised publications, like ‘“‘ Water Pollution 
Abstracts ”’. 


402. In the field of report literature, the major British publication is the 
Ministry of Technology’s “‘ R and D Abstracts ’’, but this is partly duplicated 
and partly extended by the NLLST’s “‘R and D Reports”’. Because of this 
duplication and because together these two publications do not provide 
complete bibliographic coverage, we have recommended that the efforts of the 
two institutions should be directed to providing a co-ordinated, comprehensive 
service. In translation indexing, too, the NLLST’s efforts are partially 
duplicated elsewhere: the library’s “ Translations Bulletin ’’ indexes 120,000 
translations known to have been produced in the UK, not all of which are in 
fact among its stocks; whereas Aslib maintains the Commonwealth Index of 
Translations, which lists 180,000 translations and their locations. Neither 
index is comprehensive, because it is often extremely difficult to obtain 
information about, and locations for, translations arranged privately or through 
special libraries to meet the ad hoc requirements of individual researchers. 
A user may ask Aslib for the location of a translation of a given foreign language 
publication and subsequently have to apply for it to the NLLST if it is said to 
be at Boston Spa; or he may apply in the first instance to Boston Spa, and, if 
it is not in stock, the NLLST may then pass the request to Aslib for an alter- 
native location. Thus the existing situation almost certainly causes delays and 
inconvenience to users, and involves unnecessary duplication of effort in the 
compilation of the two indexes. 


(c) Scientific information and referral services 


403. Apart from indexes and abstracts, aids for the scientist and technologist 
include information and referral services such as those mentioned in Chapter 2. 
Although most of these are highly specialised, the referral services maintained 
by Aslib and the Ministry of Technology’s Industrial Liaison Centres handle 
more general enquiries over a wide range of subjects and involve some duplica- 
tion of the services of the NLLST and the NRLSI. All these services have 
developed independently and, if their expansion remains unco-ordinated, there 
is every reason to suppose that the extent of unnecessary duplication will 
increase in future. It is, therefore, desirable that these services should co- 
operate with one another in order to produce the maximum economy of effort 
coupled with the best possible service to users. 


(d) Bibliographic aids in the social sciences and humanities 


404. In the social sciences there are fewer available abstracts or indexes and 
together they provide very uneven coverage of literature. Researchers 
frequently have to rely on general annual or retrospective bibliographies, such 
as the “ London Bibliography of the Social Sciences ’’, which is based on new 
catalogue entries at the BLPES. In the humanities there are still fewer 
published bibliographic aids and, beyond general catalogues of library holdings 
and the BNB index, most researchers have to rely very largely on their know- 
ledge of their subjects. Detailed bibliographies in individual subject fields do 
not begin to cover the full range of humanistic areas of research. 
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405. In the social sciences and the humanities, therefore, the existing 
bibliographic facilities, even including the limited enquiry services of the BML, 
NCL and BNB, are far from adequate to meet existing requirements. These 
deficiencies are largely attributable to the fact that the level of demand cannot 
support the production of specialised bibliographies by the methods available. 
We have a great deal of sympathy with the view repeatedly urged in evidence 
to us that the national libraries system should be able to provide on request a 
much greater range of specialist aids in these subject areas. Although through 
the application of automatic data processing substantial improvements should 
be possible, the extent of the service available must be subject to economic 
considerations (see paragraph 411). 


(e) Regional union catalogues 


406. All the library regions, with the exception of Yorkshire, maintain 
union catalogues listing the holdings of all public libraries and some special 
and university libraries in the respective regions. These catalogues have three 
major functions: 


(i) they enable the maximum proportion of loan requests originating in 
a particular region to be satisfied from resources within that region; 


(ii) they provide a means for a continuing check on the effectiveness of 
individual regions’ co-operative purchase schemes; 


(iii) they facilitate loans between regions through the NCL, since the 
NCL’s union catalogues include entries lodged by most of the regional 
library systems. 3 


We have received no evidence to suggest any fundamental change in the functions 
of the regional union catalogues, and, provided that these are kept fully up 
to date, it should be able to continue to filter effectively loan demands which 
would otherwise be passed directly to the national lending libraries. 


Future Developments—A National Bibliographic Service 
(a) Concept and functions 


407. Our appraisal of the existing bibliographic facilities has shown that 
there is very little co-ordination of effort in the compilation of bibliographic 
aids, even between the national libraries themselves. The BML and the NCL 
are each cataloguing independently a great deal of the same material; the 
BNB’s main indexing activities are largely duplicated by the cataloguing 
departments in the BML; and the BML, NCL and BNB all provide essentially 
similar bibliographic enquiry services. The existing services also have major 
defects: the BML and NCL cataloguing efforts are not sufficient to cope with 
the scale of the respective tasks; the BNB’s services are subject to delays; 
and the three bibliographic enquiry services together fail to meet the demand in 
the social sciences and the humanities not catered for by the published aids. 
We are concerned that wasteful duplication should be avoided and that existing 
deficiencies in the overall provision should be remedied as far as is economically 
practicable. Furthermore, the roles which we have recommended for the 
BML and the NRLSI in contributing to national photocopy and loan services 
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will only be fully realisable if the catalogues of their holdings are in the same 
form as catalogues in use at the national loan and photocopy locating centre. 


408. Accordingly, we recommend the establishment within a national 
libraries organisation of a National Bibliographic Service in which all these 
bibliographic facilities would be combined. The main functions to be per- 
formed would be the compilation and publication of an index of all British 
publications, the production of catalogue entries, the answering of bibliographic 
enquiries, and the co-ordinating and bibliographic research functions which are 
defined below. The service should also continue and develop the BNB’s 
catalogue card service, and further the BNB’s contributions to international 
bibliographic development. 


409. After the backlog of cataloguing arrears at the BML and NCL has 
been eliminated, the production of catalogue entries will involve the continuing 
tasks of cataloguing all new acquisitions by the national libraries and inserting 
new entries in the NCL’s union catalogues, including BUCOP and the Slavonic 
union catalogues. 


410. In the future, it should be the responsibility of the National Bibliographic 
Service to develop its facilities so as to meet as nearly as possible the individual 
bibliographic needs of all types of user. However, if these facilities are provided 
free of charge, the lack of financial constraints may lead to the cost exceeding 
the value of the information supplied, and thus we strongly recommend that this 
kind of work should in general be undertaken only where its cost is likely to be 
recovered or, in the case of a continuing service, where there are good prospects 
of its becoming self-supporting in a reasonable length of time. The National 
Bibliographic Service should also deal with particularly difficult problems 
passed to it by the loan locating centre. 


411. The introduction of automatic data processing would revolutionise 
bibliographic and locating services. Although the manual task of translating 
the existing catalogues into machine-readable form would be very considerable, 
it would when completed, greatly ease the maintenance of the union catalogues 
and make possible the rapid compilation of selective bibliographic information. 
It also seems likely that, by the time the process of computerisation could be 
completed, “‘ on-line ”’ facilities would be available to some distant users through 
remote computer terminals. 


(b) Legal deposit 


412. The Copyright Act 1911 requires publishers to deposit at the British 
Museum one copy of all published material within one month following 
publication. Although most publishers deposit either before publication or 
very shortly afterwards, a sample check of books received at the BM’s Copyright 
Receipt Office showed that 13 per cent were deposited more than a week after 
publication. Since the value of the BNB’s services to libraries throughout 
the country is greatly dependent on how soon after publication a new title can 
be entered in the BNB lists, we believe that the existing provisions for legal 
deposit in the 1911 Copyright Act are inadequate for enabling a satisfactory 
national bibliographic service to be maintained. We, therefore, recommend 
that the 1911 Copyright Act should be amended to require publishers to effect 
legal deposit with a national libraries organisation on or before the date of 
publication. 
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(c) Abstracting and indexing services for science and technology 4 


413. The literature of science and technology is vast in quantity, international 
in its scope and frequently highly specialised. The preparation of the associated 
bibliographic services reflects these characteristics by being decentralised and 
by relying extensively upon the contributions of subject specialists, often from 
more than one country. We recognise that this pattern of organisation should 
and will continue. Abstracting, particularly, needs the services of practising 
scientists who are in the closest possible touch with current research and we do 
not believe that centralisation of bibliographic effort on a national or 
international scale can meet this requirement. 


414. But decentralisation brings its own problems. Co-ordination of the 
many independently administered services is necessary if waste is to be avoided, 
common bibliographic standards universally applied and coverage adequate. 
With the prospect of bibliographic services becoming computerised in the 
foreseeable future, these national and international problems become much 
more critical. Only if they can be solved will it be possible to use effectively 
the total international bibliographic effort, so as to create a network of 
compatible computerised services all directly accessible from users’ terminals 
throughout the country. 


415. We believe that a national library organisation must have the prime 
responsibility for ensuring that bibliographic coverage is in total sufficient, 
because only if this is so will its stocks be capable of being utilised by the 
widest clientéle. With the increasing use of ADP, the national libraries 
organisation will, on account of its own heavy commitment to computerising 
its operations, naturally take a leading role in developing bibliographic standards 
for machine-readable information systems. We are, therefore, convinced that 
the National Bibliographic Service is the most appropriate body to be given 
the responsibility for the co-ordination of the total national scientific 
bibliographic effort, and to represent internationally British interests in this 
field. 


416. To carry out these duties effectively, the scientific section of the National 
Bibliographic Service will need sufficient staff and material resources: 


(i) to extend the NLLST’s attempts to fill gaps in the country’s existing 
bibliographic services; 

(ii) to carry out that bibliographic research which is necessary for the 
development of new techniques and of national and international 
bibliographic standards; 

(iii) for sponsoring and assisting such work as is necessary for the 
co-ordination and development of important bibliographic services 
not administered by the national libraries organisation. 


417. We consider that a corollary to these recommendations is that the 
responsibilities now exercised in this field by OSTI should be transferred to 
the National Bibliographic Service when it is established. 


(d) Translations 


418. The present extensive overlap between Aslib and the NLLST in the 
compilation of indexes of available translations and the inconvenience which 
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this causes to users points clearly to the need for a single reference point for 
those seeking the location of translations. We recommend, therefore, that the 
existing translation indexing functions of these two organisations should be 
combined as part of the National Bibliographic Service. We wish also to draw 
attention to the need to ensure that the index covers as comprehensively as 
possible the translations available, in order that the considerable costs of 
translating should not be wasted. 


419. So far as the production of translations is concerned, the main needs 
arise in connection with research in the sciences and technology. An NLLST 
survey in 1966 revealed that 80 per cent of its users in the sciences had in the 
previous year needed to refer to an item available only in a foreign language. 
Of the sample, 30 per cent had needed to refer to literature in Russian, 30 per 
cent in German and 17 per cent in Japanese. But, whilst two-thirds of the 
scientists could read German, only a tenth could read Russian and just over 
1 per cent any of the oriental languages. We know from our evidence that 
scientists not employed by large commercial organisations have considerable 
difficulty in arranging to have foreign language material translated, particularly 
from Japanese and, to a lesser extent, from Russian. We, therefore, recommend 
that the NLLST’s Russian translation service should be maintained, and that a 
similar service should be available for translation from Japanese. However, 
as with bibliographic services, we consider it important that the translation 
facilities should be charged for on a properly costed basis. 


(e) Scientific information services 


420. Through the facilities available in Aslib and the Ministries of Technology 
and Agriculture, science and industry can draw upon far greater resources of 
highly specialised information than any one component unit of the national 
libraries system, or indeed the system as a whole, could possibly provide. 
This is largely due to the inherent limitations of libraries as sources of first-hand 
information when compared with specialised services in close touch with current 
research. This does not mean that the national libraries have no contribution 
to make to information services. The staffs of the NLLST and the NRLSI 
have great experience in the use of bibliographic tools of all types and knowledge 
which they have gained through day-to-day contact with the extensive resources 
of their collections. They are, therefore, in an excellent position to give 
bibliographic assistance, especially by directing technical enquiries to the 
specialised information services best equipped to deal with them. However, 
if undesirable duplication of effort is to be avoided, it will be essential that any 
information or referral services provided by the national science libraries should 
be developed in close co-ordination with each other and with other services 
provided by agencies outside the national libraries system. 


(f) The location of the bibliographic services 


421. In its cataloguing work and the compilation of the national bibliography, 
the National Bibliographic Service will have to rely heavily on access to the 
existing stocks and the new acquisitions of the future NRL and the CSPC. 
This will be particularly important during the process of converting present 
catalogues into machine-readable form. The service will also need to call 
upon the reference libraries’ subject specialists, both in cataloguing and in 
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answering individual bibliographic enquiries, if the most economical use is made 
of the limited bibliographic expertise. We believe, therefore, that these 
facilities will in the main need to be centred near the national reference 
collections—that is, in central London. 


422. However, this does not necessarily apply to all the bibliographic facilities 
to be provided within the national libraries system. Some of those in science 
and technology, such as the indexing of translations and report literature, 
might best be situated elsewhere, perhaps at Boston Spa, where it would be 
possible to have ready access to the most comprehensive collections of the 
relevant material. 


(g) A loan locating centre 


423. The determination of the best site for the national loan locating centre 
is a much more complex issue. While loan location work must inevitably have 
some links with other bibliographic services and, in some instances, will require 
the most expert bibliographic detective work, many of the activities of a loan 
locating centre are specialised and not directly dependent upon the types of 
general bibliographic services to be performed by the National Bibliographic 
Service. Hence, the necessity of ensuring the geographical proximity of some 
of the main bibliographic services to the principal reference collections does 
not necessarily apply in the case of the locating service. 


424. One possibility would be to perpetuate the existing situation whereby 
those making loan applications through the national lending system have to 
choose to which of two agencies their requests should be directed. However, 
there is adequate evidence to show that the present situation causes confusion 
and delay, especially for material in the social sciences which is available through 
both the NCL and the NLLST. If this were to continue in future when lending 
and photocopying services draw upon several units of a national libraries 
system, as well as other co-operating libraries, the difficulties for librarians 
seeking loans would inevitably be considerably accentuated and additional 
delays would result. We recommend, therefore, that there should be one 
centre to which loan and photocopy requests in whatever subject should be 
addressed. 


425. It is clearly desirable that this one centre should be where: 


(i) the highest proportion of urgent loan and photocopy requests can be 
met on the spot; and 


(11) the highest proportion of all requests can be met locally. 


We have already recommended that the central loan stock of the NCL should 
be transferred to Boston Spa. If this were done, approximately 75 per cent 
of all loan applications currently received at the NCL and the NLLST could 
be met from the combined stocks. Furthermore, on average the most urgent 
requests are likely to be for scientific items already housed at Boston Spa. A 
centre at Boston Spa would, therefore, simultaneously satisfy conditions (i) 
and (ii) above, and we recommend that all loan and photocopy applications 
should in future be sent there. 


426. It is not, however, immediately clear that the union catalogues should 
be transferred for use there. If they were retained in London, all requests not 
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met from the stocks at Boston Spa would have to be transmitted to London. 
On present figures this would constitute a quarter of the total annual applications 
sent to the NCL and NLLST together, that is, over 200,000 per annum. 
Transmission on this scale by post or Telex would be expensive, and the use of 
postal services would involve at least a day’s delay. This might not be 
unacceptable, but it would certainly constitute some disadvantage in view of the 
proportion of total requests involved. If some of the older material from the 
SML were transferred to Boston Spa and the central loan stocks in the 
humanities and social sciences were selectively expanded, the proportion of 
requests requiring transmission would probably decline slightly, but the number 
would remain substantial. Furthermore, we have shown in Appendix D that 
the real cost of an inter-library loan is much more expensive if the union 
catalogues are in London, rather than at Boston Spa. These are in our view 
weighty considerations. 


427. However, in their written evidence and during discussion, the NCL 
Trustees have urged that the present inter-library loan service would be 
seriously impaired if the union catalogues were moved outside central London. 
In particular they have argued that: 


(i) the NCL relies heavily upon the intimate working relationship which 
it has built up over the years with the staff of special libraries in the 
south-east of England. This relationship is very important to the 
success of speculative searches; and co-operation is further encouraged 
by the provision of the collection service run from Store Street for the 
benefit of libraries without the means to provide their own packing 
and despatch facilities; 


(ii) the library needs physical access to the BML’s stocks, in order to 
maintain its photocopy service and its bibliographic work in connec- 
tion with both loan applications and individual enquiries. 


428. It is certainly true that 34 per cent of the NCL’s loan requests cannot at 
present be met from stock or through union catalogue locations, and in these 
cases the library 1esorts to speculative searches or to purchases for its central 
stock. However, we have already recognised the necessity of reducing the 
proportion of speculative searches if delays in meeting inter-library loans are to 
diminish to an acceptable level. This will be facilitated by a selective increase 
of the central loan stocks, by controlled lending from the BML and by calling 
upon the facilities of an “inner circle’ of large co-operating libraries, which 
will, if necessary, receive financial support to enable them to meet these demands. 
Accordingly the dependence of the present NCL services on London-based 
facilities may be expected to become much less pronounced as time goes on, 
and particularly as the computerisation of the union catalogues makes positive 
locations of loan material an increasing probability. 


429. Our recommendations concerning the developments of the national 
photocopy service and the establishment of the National Bibliographic Service 
will in time fundamentally affect the NCL’s need to gain physical access to the 
BML/’s stocks. The bibliographic enquiries now catered for by the NCL will 
be handled by the National Bibliographic Service at its London headquarters, 
and we see no reason why an improved photocopy service at the BML should 
not itself handle speedily photocopy requests forwarded from the NCL. 
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Bibliographic problems arising from inaccurate or incomplete references in 
loan applications could best be sent to the main centre of the National 
Bibliographic Service for specialist attention. The number of applications to 
the NCL now requiring some kind of verification at the BML represents only 
about | per cent of all national loan applications. It should be possible to 
reduce even this very small proportion if the stock of bibliographic aids used 
in connection with the union catalogues were augmented. In any event, the 
traffic between the processing centre and London would be only about one 
twentieth of that necessary if the union catalogues remained in London. 


430. The arguments that the NCL Trustees have put to us have some force 
in relation to the existing situation. However, when viewed against the wider 
background of our recommendations for the future services of the national 
libraries system, they are less relevant. We believe, therefore, that the union 
catalogues should remain in central London only until such time as the relative 
importance of the speculative search has substantially declined and the main 
centre of the National Bibliographic Service is well-established. Thereafter the 
balance of advantage will lie in uniting the full apparatus for the location of 
loans with the combined central loan stocks at Boston Spa. 


431. Because the loan location service will have to work closely with the 
bibliographic facilities which we have previously described, we recommend 
that it should be administratively an integral part of the National Bibliographic 
Service. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES 
Introduction 


432. We have already identified several areas, such as inter-library lending 
and scientific information services, where close co-operation between the 
national libraries and other institutions will be necessary if their combined 
resources are to be fully used. This co-operation with other libraries can also 
be designed to obtain the additional and very important advantage of ensuring 
that the combined holdings are sufficient to meet much more nearly all known 
and foreseeable needs of a variety of users. In the following paragraphs we 
discuss certain aspects of this matter which merit particular attention at this 
stage. 


Safeguards for Existing Collections 


433. Although many valuable libraries have an assured future through their 
association with universities and official bodies of various kinds, we are aware 
that some collections of national importance have, for a variety of reasons, 
only very limited funds at their disposal. In future many of these are likely 
to find it increasingly difficult to maintain their services in the face of rising 
costs of labour, accommodation and publications. There is a serious and 
increasing danger, therefore, that important libraries may be broken up and 
dispersed. Because we conceive it to be a duty of a national libraries 
organisation to see that the library needs of scholars and researchers are met, 
it follows that it should be its responsibility to safeguard the future of existing, 
valuable collections. We recommend, therefore, that a national libraries 
administration should be empowered to offer financial or other support to such 
a library facing acute financial difficulties, in return for an undertaking that its 
stock and services would be available to meet national demands. In extreme 
cases, it might be necessary for a national libraries organisation to assume full 
administrative responsibility for a collection in order to prevent its dissolution. 


A Policy for Future Acquisitions 


434. A national libraries organisation should also be concerned to ensure as 
far as possible that the annual additions to the nation’s total library resources 
are sufficient to meet present and future demand. Much of the evidence 
which we have received has, however, suggested that there are areas where the 
overall existing coverage in this country is unsatisfactory, and the Trustees of 
both the BM and the NCL have urged that their current purchase grants are 
inadequate. Understandably, therefore, considerable emphasis has been 
placed in evidence on the need to establish formal links between libraries with 
areas of common interest so that a co-ordinated policy of acquisition may be 
devised. 


(a) The problem 


435. We consider that a prima facie case for a scheme of co-operative 
acquisition exists whenever all the following conditions apply: 
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(i) where it is desirable that there should be an increased rate of acquisition 
in order to meet national demand; 


(ii) where the level and distribution of demand is such that the financing 
of complete coverage by any one library cannot be justified; and 


(iii) where financial limitations together with the volume of material 
make it essential to avoid the unnecessary duplication of acquisitions 
by interested libraries. 


436. The acquisition of British publications presents few problems for the 
nation’s libraries as a whole, firstly because of policies aiming at regional 
self-sufficiency, and partly because of the legal deposit provisions of the 1911 
Copyright Act. However, single libraries or groups of libraries attempting 
even representative coverage of foreign publications face heavy costs and 
increasing difficulties of collection owing to the high and rapidly expanding 
rate of world publication. 


437. In scientific subjects the level and pattern of demand makes it practicable 
for a single national library collection to meet a high proportion of all requests 
which cannot be met locally. In the humanities and social sciences, a relatively 
low level of demand spread over a vast quantity of widely distributed material 
rules out a similar solution. Improvement in the coverage of foreign literature 
in the humanities and the social sciences will, therefore, depend very greatly 
on co-operative schemes designed to avoid the duplication of lightly used 
publications. 


(b) The present situation 


438. There are now virtually no formal arrangements for co-operation in the 
acquisition of foreign material in the humanities and social sciences, either 
among the national libraries themselves or between them and other libraries 
of national importance. In 1959 the BML and SOAS agreed on an acquisitions 
scheme for Far Eastern material, but this recently broke down mainly because 
the staff of SOAS found it unacceptable not to be able to borrow material 
acquired under the scheme by the BML. At present, in this as in other subject 
areas, the situation is one in which major libraries, in the words of the BM 
Trustees, “‘ are independently pursuing an illusory ideal of self-sufficiency on 
budgets which are quite inadequate to cover the whole field comprehensively ”’. 


439. The BML aims to acquire any foreign material of research value within 
the limitations imposed by finance, staffing and space. However, in subject 
areas where other specialised libraries, such as the Library of the Institute of 
Advanced Legal Studies, are able to make much more extensive provision than 
the BML, it does not in practice attempt to acquire lightly used material. In 
other subjects the library has been forced by limitations on resources to aim at a 
representative rather than a comprehensive collection. 


(c) Possible future developments 


440. The acquisition policies of British libraries for foreign publications 
especially in the humanities and social sciences, are inadequately co-ordinated 
and this sometimes results in waste of resources and failure to satisfy total 
national research demands. In Chapter 12 we have discounted the possibility 
of the future National Reference Library itself attempting comprehensive 
coverage in all subject areas, and it would be still less feasible for any other 
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single library to do so. Already in some subjects, large special or academic 
libraries have built up the best collections of literature in this country and it 
would be wasteful if the National Reference Library were to attempt to duplicate 
either retrospectively or in the future these libraries’ holdings of rarely-used 
material. The need to utilise as effectively as possible the resources available 
and to take account of the established patterns of usage point to the desirability 
of adopting a scheme or schemes of co-operative acquisition to govern the 
purchase of foreign publications likely to be in demand for research. 


441. In considering possible patterns for the development of co-operative 
acquisition in this country, we have examined the schemes in operation in 
other countries, particularly the USA. The Farmington Plan in the USA is 
based on a large number of co-operating university and special libraries 
throughout the country, each of which is responsible for acquiring all foreign 
material likely to be of research value from allotted countries or in allotted 
subject fields. The scheme has achieved some degree of success, but has a 
number of major drawbacks: 


(i) Libraries have to meet their national responsibilities out of their 
own funds, and so Farmington Plan purchases are often the obvious 
targets for economies when financial restrictions are imposed on the 
libraries concerned. 


(ii) Some libraries place blanket orders for material and are consequently 
supplied with much that is highly unlikely to be of research value, 
thus wasting resources. 


(iii) Some others leave the selection of material to agents overseas, rather 
than to subject specialists, and thus fail to acquire much potentially 
valuable material. 


(iv) Some libraries in the scheme are not always prepared to make material 
acquired under the scheme available to other users. 


We are not convinced that, even if these difficulties could be overcome, the 
Farmington Plan, or similar schemes in Western Europe, are suitable models 
for this country. They are based on a larger number of very big libraries than 
is to be found in Britain, and necessitate a complex system of central 
administration. More important, however, is the fact that each scheme 
requires the participating libraries to co-operate on virtually identical terms 
and is not readily susceptible of modification to take account of the differing 
needs of individual institutions and individual subject fields. 


442. On balance we consider a more appropriate pattern for this country 
would be a series of agreements of limited scope, each involving co-operation 
between a national library, which would usually be the NRL, and at the most 
a small number of other libraries. Although, without much more detailed 
examination, we would not attempt to identify every type of library which 
might usefully participate in such schemes, co-operating libraries might include 
libraries of the national museums and the more important special libraries, 
particularly those, such as the BLPES, geographically close to the National 
Reference Library. We see no reason in principle why appropriate provincial 
collections should not also be included in such schemes, although libraries of 
adequate quality are relatively rarely found outside London and _ their 
geographical remoteness would hinder the rapid transfer of material to and 
from the National Reference Library. 
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443. Although we have stressed the importance of a flexible approach to the 
formation of the various co-operative acquisition schemes and we consider 
that a national libraries organisation should have discretion in negotiating 
the terms of particular schemes with the libraries concerned, experience in the 
USA and the breakdown of the recent BML-SOAS scheme, suggest a number 
of important factors which we recommend should be considered in the 
formulation of any future scheme: 


(i) Policies of acquisition will need to be determined in consultation 
with panels of subject experts and users, rather than solely by 
librarians, if schemes are to succeed in satisfying user demands. 
Regular processes of consultation after the schemes’ inception will 
provide a continuing check on their efficacy. 


(ii) These panels will probably also be necessary in order to secure the 
best possible advice on the priority to be given to making good the 
deficiencies of existing collections, either by acquisition or redistribution 
or both. 


(iii) A national libraries organisation should be able to make grants to 
co-operating libraries in recognition of their national responsibilities. 
This would avoid some of the drawbacks of the Farmington Plan and 
establish the organisation in an influential position in initiating or 
maintaining co-operative acquisition schemes. 


(iv) There must be safeguards to ensure that the material acquired for the 
nation by any library not administered by a national libraries organisa- 
tion will at all times be adequately protected; that it will be made 
available as freely as the holdings of the national reference library; 
and that it will not be lost to the nation through any change in the 
administration or location of the co-operating library. We regard 
these safeguards as particularly important in areas where the National 
Reference Library might have relinquished altogether to another 
institution its interest in the acquisition of lightly used material. 


(v) If the needs of the users of co-operating libraries are to be met, we 
consider it essential that material acquired by the National Reference 
Library under a co-operative acquisition scheme should be available 
on loan to co-operating libraries, even though it may not be among 
those limited categories of material available for loan through the 
national inter-library lending service. However, the conditions 
governing arrangements of this kind must be such that the material is 
not jeopardised. 


In short, each scheme will have to be a compromise based on the minimum 
safeguards necessary to secure the interests of the various libraries and groups 
of users concerned. 


Other Kinds of Co-operation 


444, It has been suggested to us in evidence that there may be advantages in 
amalgamating the existing stocks of the BML in some subject areas with those 
of appropriate special libraries to create more useful unified collections. We 
have considered this possibility carefully, with particular reference to the research 
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needs of SOAS and others engaged on Far Eastern studies, and we are most 
grateful for the assistance which we have received from Professor R. P. Dore, 
Professor W. Watson, Mr. K. B. Gardner and others. 


445. In principle, whilst there may be circumstances which warrant a solution 
of this kind, we do not believe that it is likely to be justified if it involves 
fragmentation of the collections of the NRL. Furthermore, there would be 
substantial difficulties in ensuring that a combined collection of the kind 
suggested, even if jointly administered by a national libraries organisation and the 
specialist institution concerned, properly fulfilled a national reference function 
while continuing to satisfy the legitimate requirements of members of the 
specialist institution. However, we understand that plans are under discussion 
for the formation of a Central Medical Library in Edinburgh, where the 
extensive collections of recent material from the Medical Colleges, the University 
and the Scottish National Library can be gathered together. It is expected that 
the unification of this material in a single centre should lead to considerable 
economies. If the problems to which we have drawn attention can be over- 
come in Edinburgh, the principle might be successfully applied elsewhere. 


446. Co-operation between libraries to their mutual benefit may also be 
feasible in ways other than those which have occurred to us. Accordingly, we 
recommend that a national libraries organisation should have the responsibility 
to identify situations where co-operative arrangements might prove particularly 
advantageous and to negotiate the most suitable form that co-operation might 
take in these circumstances. 


National Libraries of Scotland and Wales 


447. The Scottish and Welsh National Libraries and the BML currently 
operate an informal agreement not to compete with one another in the purchase 
of old library material primarily of interest to their respective countries. There 
is also an inter-library lending agreement between the NCL and the Scottish 
Central Library, and the loan traffic in each direction is about equal. We would 
not wish to recommend any changes in either of these schemes. However, we 
consider that there will also be major advantages for users in all parts of the UK 
if co-operation between the Scottish and Welsh libraries and the body responsible 
for administering the national libraries in England is extended to other fields, such 
as library research, bibliographic services and the development of common 
cataloguing standards. We recommend, therefore, that a national libraries 
organisation should have particular responsibilities for initiating discussions 
with the Scottish and Welsh National Libraries where it considers co-operation 
desirable and for maintaining any co-operative scheme to which it is a party 
either in its own name or through any of the units which it administers. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
Introduction 


448. In formulating some of our recommendations, we have occasionally 
referred to the need for research. For example, in Chapter 13, we drew 
attention to the need to study in detail the ways in which computers could be 
usefully applied to the activities of the national libraries, and in Chapter 12 we 
recommended that the methods of archival preservation should be thoroughly 
investigated. We have not, however, so far systematically reviewed the range of 
research which could be relevant to a national libraries organisation, nor have 
we discussed how such research could best be administered. 


Library Research Today 
(a) Research topics 


449. The Library Association has supplied us with details of major library 
and information research in progress in Britain at Autumn 1968. The principal 
subjects can be seen from the following list of categories with most projects: 


No. of Projects 


Information retrieval . — ne i 33 
Cataloguing/Classification a 31 
Bibliographic research (other than studies 

leading to the PaDgeeen of liaise 


themselves) . ee Pe e 27 
User studies... 24 
Library processes (other than cataloguing, 

etc.) ee: a ms a = 18 


These five subject sub-divisions account for over half of the 250 projects in the 
Library Association’s lists. 


(6) Research organisations 
450. The Library Association’s data indicate the following principal types of 
organisation responsible for carrying out current research: 


No. of Projects 
Research Institutions 


British Standards Institution oe, 3 

Aslib Mes a na A 59 

Other ie A oe ends i 
Universities .. rs 53 
Other Higher Education Institutions P! 30 
Professional Institutions 

Library Bodies uA ads As of 28 

Other e 9 
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National Libraries 


NLLST a -, Ps een] 

NCL ¥, 9 ae a 3 | 

BML oe te at mens) a ie 

BNB ve . Fewlel <2! 

SML aS SR UOL 1 A Sits) 
Government Agencies 

OSTI, DES, Library Advisory Councils 8 


These categories account for nearly four fifths of all the projects; the remainder 
being attributed to individuals, most of whom are associated with universities 
through being registered for higher degrees. 


(c) Funds for research 


451. By far the largest single source of external funds for library research is 
the Office for Scientific and Technical Information (OST]), through which a 
quarter of all library research projects listed by the Library Association are 
financed to the value of about £325,000 in 1968/69. As many of the projects 
supported by OSTI are large and relatively costly, at least half of the total 
national expenditure on library research would appear to be funded from this 
source. The importance of OSTI in sponsoring—rather than carrying out— 
library research is shown in the following list of the principal bodies supporting 
research in 1968: 

No. of Projects 


sponsored 
OSTI .. 2 iz a Ay 64 
Library Association .. 5 pe 4 plus 4 shared 
BNB .. 3 
Nuffield Fund ‘for Research into Crippling 
Diseases ag mt f 3 


Many projects are, of course, financed by the organisation carrying out the work. 
In particular, these include a substantial number carried out in universities and 
library schools. 


452. The predominant position of OSTI is a very recent development, as 
this agency has been in existence only since 1965. A substantial proportion 
of its funds is spent on investigation into computer applications and other 
forms of library mechanisation, but its research sponsorship programme reflects 
also the urgent need for operational research in libraries. OSTI has, in addition, 
beeninstrumental in providing supportfor researchinto reprographic techniques, 
particularly at Hatfield Technical College, where a National Reprographic 
Centre has been established. Other areas of library interest in which the 
support of OSTI has recently been evident include the development of 
documentation standards, and a variety of studies in specialised subject fields, 
including business studies, town and country planning and economics. 


453. OSTI, more than any other body, has, by the size of its resources, the 
opportunity to direct and co-ordinate library research effort, but its respon- 
sibilities at present are limited to projects which have relevance and application 
to scientific and technical information. Even when full allowance is made for 
the fact that some OSTI projects primarily intended for application to scientific 
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libraries will also have wider relevance and that social science is included 
within OSTI’s sphere of influence, a degree of inbalance, detrimental to library 
research in the humanities, remains. 


Research Requirements of the National Libraries 


454. The research data supplied by the Library Association show that the 
contribution of the national libraries, as a group, to the total national library 
research effort was small in 1968. A similar analysis of research during 1967 
leads to a very similar conclusion. We are convinced that in the future a 
substantial increase in research effort will be essential to improve the effectiveness 
of the existing services, and to evolve and to provide at the most appropriate 
time new services in response to users’ requirements. In the following sections 
we indicate the principal types of research in which a national libraries 
organisation ought to be engaged. 


(a) Statistical data collection 


455. We have previously commented upon the lack of data relating to stock, 
subject coverage and patterns of usage and we have emphasised the importance 
of this kind of information to the efficient organisation of library facilities and 
operation. Such is the inadequacy of existing arrangements that the routine 
collection and processing of data on a much greater scale than at present needs 
to be started at the earliest opportunity, even in advance of the introduction of 
computerised methods. 


456. In addition to routine analyses, there will also be a requirement for 
occasional ad hoc investigations of limited duration. For example, at the 
present time there is an urgent need for basic information about users’ 
preferences for photocopies or loans, in order to decide the optimum expenditure 
on periodical subscriptions and the capital investment for photocopying 
equipment. Statistical research is also a necessary prelude to the realisation 
of economies, to the rationalisation of acquisitions policies between the units 
of a national libraries system, and to the establishment of co-operative 
acquisition agreements between national libraries and other, independent 
libraries. | 


(6) Operational research 


457. The application of modern management techniques throughout any 
national libraries organisation is in our view of paramount importance. It will 
be necessary to carry out research on the internal organisation and management 
of each national library unit and to build up an operational research unit for the 
national libraries. Some of the most urgent studies—for example, those 
relating directly to the designs of new library buildings—could be made by 
management consultants; but the continuing need for this type of activity in 
an organisation where users’ needs may be expected to change in response to 
technological development, points to the desirability of building up and retaining 
specialised management expertise within the organisation itself. 


(c) Forward planning 


458. The borderline between planning and research is indistinct and it is, 
therefore, appropriate to discuss here studies relating to future developments 
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and in anticipation of new needs. Increasingly in private industry and in 
Government departments staff engaged on day-to-day administration do not 
find time for planning new developments. To avoid this situation arising in 
the national libraries we recommend that specific provision be made for forward 
planning. 


(d) ADP and computer development 


459. Many of the research functions which we have discussed above will 
depend substantially upon the use of computers and the national libraries 
computer system should be adequately staffed with programmers and systems 
analysts. In addition, the rapid development of ADP applications to which 
we have referred in Chapter 13 will require persons able to carry out the 
necessary detailed semantic studies and bibliographic research if developing 
technology is to be exploited. Just as a full feasibility study into the first 
applications of computers to a national libraries organisation is necessary 
(Chapter 13), so continuing studies and related research will also be required. 
In this case also, there are clear advantages in the work being carried out by 
people with intimate and continuing contact with the national library and 
information system, for this is undoubtedly the best way of ensuring that 
computer manufacturers are kept in touch with the requirements of a national 
libraries organisation, in particular, and possibly with more general library 
requirements as well. 


(e) Technological research and development 


460. The need to bring together specialists with a knowledge of library 
operations and technologists was, until very recently, almost entirely neglected, 
not only in this country, but also in the United States. Asa result, technological 
advance has not been adequately oriented towards the requirements of library 
users or administrators. It is difficult to believe, for example, that manufac- 
turers of reprographic equipment have so far given sufficient attention to 
satisfying library requirements; indeed, they are probably not yet aware of the 
full commercial potential of this market. We consider, therefore, that a 
national libraries organisation should pay particular attention to requirements 
which call for close collaboration between experts in library operation and 
equipment manufacturers. 


461. Many of the problems that will arise will involve the development or 
adaptation of existing equipment to meet the special requirements of the 
national libraries. Possible examples might be improvements in photocopying 
equipment to suit library applications and the development of facsimile 
transmission links. Although some of the work involved would probably 
require research and development to be carried out by equipment manufacturers 
or in specialised research institutions, it would also be expected that certain 
types of technological development, if they are to be carried out at all, would 
need workshop and laboratory facilities within the national libraries organisation 
itself. 


462. Archival preservation, whilst presenting problems to many types of 
organisation, has particularly important financial implications for a national 
libraries organisation, which has responsibilities for preserving legally deposited 
material. Any administration for the national libraries should, therefore, take 
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the initiative to ensure that adequate studies are carried out into the possibility 
of developing new and less costly methods of preservation. 


463. Many other opportunities for profitable research on the part of a 
national libraries organisation can be envisaged. or instance, bookbinding 
costs at the BML alone last year amounted to a quarter of a million pounds. 
Because binding is still very largely a manual craft, labour costs have risen 
rapidly in recent years and this trend is likely to continue in the future. The 
possibility of finding a cheap, speedy, and largely mechanised alternative to 
binding newspapers and parts of periodicals by hand is obviously worthy of 
careful consideration. There must also be many other areas where relatively 
cheap research is justified by the large potential savings that could result. In 
many of these the national libraries would be by far the largest benefactors, 
but the results would have application to other libraries as well. It should 
not be overlooked, therefore, that research, if well organised and executed, 
could make possible savings of considerable magnitude in libraries of all types. 


Implications and Recommendations 


464. We consider that library research in the widest sense of the term will 
be of vital importance to a national libraries organisation from its inception. 
Whereas some research relevant to a national libraries organisation could with 
advantage be carried out in existing laboratories and institutions not adminis- 
tered by it, a considerable proportion of the total research effort will have to 
be so closely integrated with its day-to-day operations that substantial facilities 
for carrying out various types of research will have to be available within the 
organisation itself. This would provide an additional incentive and a sound 
_ basis for ensuring that the whole organisation were oriented towards improve- 
ment by keeping the senior administrative staff in close and frequent contact 
with research activity directly related to its problems. We also believe that the 
senior administrative and policy making body can best decide at any particular 
time the level of research effort necessary for the national libraries, and how 
it should be deployed and organised. 


465. We, therefore, recommend that a national libraries organisation should 
have adequate resources to meet its research and planning. These resources 
should be entirely at the disposal of the organisation’s administration to deploy 
in the ways it considers to be most useful. In particular, the national libraries 
organisation should establish such research facilities of its own as it considers 
necessary to support the operation and development of its services. 


466. It should also be empowered to sponsor in other libraries or research 
institutions any relevant research which it is unable to carry out with its own 
facilities, or which it considers could most appropriately be executed elsewhere. 
Because we believe that a national libraries organisation should rapidly develop 
into if not the most important, then certainly one of the most active and 
influential library and information research institutions in Britain, we recommend 
that it should be encouraged to carry out or sponsor research projects of wide 
application to other library and information activities, so long as the research 
has some relevance to the efficient operation and potential development of 
national library services. In making this recommendation we are aware that a 
substantial proportion of current library and information research might come 
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into this category and that it implies that a national libraries organisation would 
increasingly assume many of the responsibilities now exercised by OSTI. 
Weconsider this development by no means undesirable, however, as it would mean 
that, for the first time, an institution having substantial responsibilities for 
undertaking library research would at the same time be exercising a co-ordinating: 
function in respect of some of the related research being carried out elsewhere. 


467. Throughout our report we have stressed the importance of co-ordinating 
the activities of a national libraries organisation with those of complementary 
services. We believe that this is especially important in the field of information 
research, which though it has great potential for increasing our national 
prosperity, is itself very costly. We, therefore, recommend that consideration 
should be given to the creation of machinery to bring together the major 
national interests engaged in the development of information techniques, so as 
to co-ordinate effectively the total research effort and assist in the formulation 
of national research policies. 


Education and Training 


468. Ifa national libraries organisation develops in the way we have envisaged, 
it will be exceptionally well fitted to contribute to the training of librarians and 
the education of users. In many specialist subjects—including library auto- 
mation, management techniques, statistical methods, bibliographic research, 
user studies and information retrieval—the national libraries will have expertise 
unrivalled in Britain and possibly elsewhere. We believe, therefore, that a 
national libraries organisation should accept as one of its important responsi- 
bilities the task of making the results of its research and development as widely 
known as possible to librarians and to others to whom the knowledge would be 
useful. 


(a) Professional training for librarians 


469. The contribution of the national libraries to professional training should 
be to supplement the existing arrangements in collaboration with those at present 
responsible for the training of librarians. The following activities are those which 

we consider most likely to be worthwhile: 


(i) Short courses on specialist topics, such as those indicated in paragraph 
468 above, could be of great value in helping practising librarians to 
keep abreast of modern developments. We also believe that courses 
could be usefully provided to enable the activities and services of the 
national libraries to be widely known. The success of new facilities 
and the impact of organisational changes may well depend upon how 
widely they are made known to librarians generally, and suitable short 
courses could make a useful contribution to achieving this end. 


(i1) Conferences are widely acknowledged as being of considerable value in 
assisting the dissemination of the results of research of many kinds and 
in stimulating further developments. As we are expecting a national 
libraries organisation to take a leading role in library and information 
research, it would be in a unique position to organise conferences on 
library research and similar topics of national and international 
importance. 
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(iii) A national libraries service could arrange for undergraduate and non- 
graduate students of librarianship to be given a short period of practical 
training and experience in a national library, as an integral part of their 
library school or university courses. The numbers involved would 
make it impossible to give every student this opportunity, but it could 
at least be open to those intending eventually to make a career in a 
national library. 


(iv) The national libraries service should wherever possible provide facilities 
for post-graduate students engaged upon research projects in library 
or information studies. 


(b) Educational services for users 


470. Some of the activities listed above—particularly short courses ot the type 
now organised by the NLLST and the NRLSI for their users—could usefully 
be extended to cover more widely the activities and services of a national 
libraries organisation. We have evidence that the services of some of the 
existing institutions are not as widely known as they could be and we emphasise 
the importance of efficient publicity directed at all types of potential user. 
Courses, as well as other forms of publicity, would have a part to play in solving 
what is, in effect, yet another problem of the dissemination of information. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction 


471. In previous chapters we have identified the library and information 
facilities which should be available nationally in order to supplement the services 
of the public, university and special libraries and of the existing information 
systems. In this chapter we consider how these national services can be 
administered most effectively and economically. 


The Institutions Covered 


472. We have recommended that most or all of the present functions of the 
following existing institutions should contribute to the services to be provided 
by the national libraries and information organisation: 


(i) The British Museum Library; 

(ii) The National Central Library; 
(111) The National Lending Library for Science and Technology; 
(iv) The National Reference Library of Science and Invention; 
(v) The British National Bibliography. 


In addition, we have recommended that some of the services or functions at 
present provided by the following institutions should be incorporated: 


(i) The Office for Scientific and Technical Information; 
(ii) Aslib. 


473. We consider that the Science Museum Library, one of the libraries 
mentioned in our terms of reference, should not be administered by a national 
libraries organisation. 


474. We have given careful consideration to the future administration of the 
British Library of Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and we recognise 
that there is a strong case for establishing close links between this library and 
the constituent parts of a national libraries organisation. However, until a 
sufficiently detailed study has been made of the stocks and patterns of use of this 
library in relation to those of the British Museum Library, we cannot be certain 
that benefits to users and economies would result if the British Library of Art 
were to be fully incorporated into a national libraries organisation, in the same 
way as the other institutions listed above. We have recommended, therefore, 
that the future administration of the library should be the subject of further and 
more detailed examination by the Department of Education and Science in 
association with a national libraries organisation. 


475. We have also recognised that other libraries, or information organisations, 
will become associated with, but not administered directly by the management 
of the national libraries. Included in this category will be libraries involved 
in co-operative acquisition agreements, and institutions such as the Bodleian 
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Library at Oxford and the Cambridge University Library which we have 
recommended should be equipped and financially assisted to contribute further 
to the national inter-library lending arrangements. 


Considerations Affecting the Pattern of Administration 


476. Although the management of the national libraries has not been 
specifically discussed in the earlier chapters, some of our previous recom- 
mendations have implications for the administrative structure of a national 
libraries service. Usually they refer to specific services or library units, but 
taken together they emphasise the need for close links between the major 
components of a national library system, in respect of both policy and day-to-day 
administration. For example, the BML should be closely associated with the 
photocopying and lending organisation; similarly, the bibliographic services 
of the national library will involve co-operation between all the major units. 
In addition, BNB and some of Aslib’s and OSTI’s services need to be integrated 
into the new national framework at early stages in its existence. The view 
that we have taken of the potential uses of automatic data processing also points 
very clearly to a need for close co-operation and co-ordination of functions 
between the administration and the units providing the library and information 
services. Furthermore, we appreciate that the creation and development of 
costly new research facilities, which are essential if the new administration is 
to be sensitive to users’ needs and responsive to technological advances, can 
only be justified if a sufficiently large and well-integrated organisation exists 
for their support. 


477. We are, therefore, convinced that the future administrative structure 
of a national libraries service should be so designed as to ensurethat the necessary 
degree of co-operation between the various library units can be established 
and maintained. This condition would not, we believe, be satisfied by any 
system based upon a federation of equal partners. Such a system is not likely 
to be appropriate where a close integration of existing institutions and services 
is envisaged, and particularly, where radical changes in organisation and 
facilities will have to be introduced speedily and effectively, as will be the case 
for the national libraries system. New services, such as those based on the 
National Bibliographic Service, should be developed; research should be 
initiated without delay; and wasteful duplication of both effort and facilities 
between some of the existing institutions should be eliminated. At the same 
time, any new national libraries organisation should take over the responsibilities 
for the design and construction of new libraries in London to replace the BML 
and the NRLSI, and will probably be responsible for commissioning what 
should be one of the largest computers in the country. Perhaps the most 
important of all its tasks will be to develop the principles of library management 
to meet the needs of the future. 


478. Taken together, the tasks outlined above seem to us convincing arguments 
in favour of a strong central administration. In the early years particularly, 
there will be formidable problems of re-organisation to be tackled. But the 
need for effective and forward-looking management will continue, as it seems 
certain that information techniques will develop exceptionally rapidly and 
become increasingly complex. Therefore, we do not think that the 
administrative needs of the organisation can be successfully supplied by a 
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policy-making and management body consisting entirely of part-time members, 
nor do we think these responsibilities should be concentrated in the hands 
of one full-time professional. It seems much more appropriate that the 
supreme authority for the administration of the diverse national library and 
information services should be vested in a corporate body composed mainly of 
full-time members, so that a range of management skills may be brought to 
bear continually on the considerable problems which will be presented. 
Because of the importance of implementing policy decisions as quickly as 
possible, there will have to be good channels of communication and interaction 
between the administrative authority and those with executive responsibilities 
for the individual library units. Nevertheless, we think it important that 
policy-making should be clearly differentiated from the executive functions. 
Accordingly, the primary duty of the heads of the library units will be the 
executive management of the units themselves, although the policy-making 
body will undoubtedly draw extensively upon them for constructive proposals 
and professional advice in arriving at its decisions. 


479. Our recommendations concerning inter-library lending, co-operative 
acquisition and national bibliographic services indicate the importance of 
establishing and maintaining very close links between national library-based 
services and other libraries and information systems. Furthermore, the 
development within the national libraries organisation of new techniques of 
library management and information handling will undoubtedly have 
applications elsewhere which, to be fully exploited, will need an environment 
in which the exchange of staff and the establishment of close working 
relationships between different types of library can be fostered. These 
considerations highlight the need for any administration of the national 
libraries to be outward-looking and to have the greatest freedom of action, 
particularly in recruiting staff and in determining conditions of service. A 
counter-argument has been put forward by the Library Association and others 
that a system of national libraries should be directly administered by central 
Government, in order that it should be favourably placed to attract adequate 
resources. We have carefully considered this, but we see no reason why the 
ability of a national libraries organisation to secure sufficient finance need be 
impaired by a form of administration detached from direct Government control. 
We recommend, therefore, that the management of the national libraries should 
be neither too closely associated with, nor of necessity influenced by, the 
organisational and administrative procedures of central Government. 


480. Throughout the preceding chapters we have stressed that libraries 
should be regarded as centres for information in the form of the printed word, 
and that they operate most effectively only when continuous efforts are made 
to match the services which they provide with the developing requirements of 
the different types of users. We consider it to be most important, therefore, 
that the future organisation of the national libraries should include adequate 
machinery for representing the interests of users, which would enable the 
organisation to judge the effectiveness of its services. The essential contribution 
which users of the services can make is advisory in character and should not 
involve them in administrative responsibility. 


481. We are particularly conscious that in the fields of scientific and technical 
information the establishment of an adequate library-based service, responsive 
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to changing requirements and to developments in information technology, is 
crucial to the economic wellbeing of the country, and we have some sympathy 
with the view strongly expressed in evidence which we received from the 
Confederation of British Industry that this constitutes a powerful argument in 
favour of the separate administration of national library services in these 
subject areas. Nevertheless, as we will explain later in this chapter, we think 
that the needs of industry can be fully met by a national library system covering 
all subjects. This would have the following advantages over a plurality of 
separately administered services, distinguished by their respective subject 
areas: 


(i) Duplication of stocks and services would be avoided to an extent 
which would not otherwise be possible, because of the inescapable 
difficulties of defining subject boundaries. 


(ii) The advantages, to which we have previously alluded, of integrating 
services by function, rather than by subject, would be attainable. 


(iii) The simplification of entry points to the national libraries’ services 
would be greatly facilitated. 
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(iv) The application to non-scientific services of the “ spin-off’? from 
developments in scientific and technical information services would be 
easier. 


(v) Conversely, developments in non-scientific information handling— 
particularly in the social sciences—could be most easily exploited for 
the benefit of users of scientific and technical services. 


(vi) Economies of scale would make it easier in a unified system to justify 
the introduction of new and costly facilities made possible by develop- 
ments in information technology. It would also be cheaper to effect 
the improvements which we have recognised as being urgently 
necessary if existing services are to be adequately maintained. 


(vii) The acceptance of desirable standards, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, would be less difficult if the number of organisations 
involved were kept to a minimum. 


(viii) The influence and, hence, the strength and effectiveness of a national 
libraries organisation would be directly affected by the size and 
economic importance of the total services provided. 


The National Libraries Authority 


482. In our view the conclusions embodied in Chapters 10 to 16, together 
with the principles of management outlined in the earlier paragraphs of this 
Chapter, point to the need for bringing into a unified administrative structure 
the institutions which will provide the services of the national libraries 
organisation. We recommend, therefore, that the existing administrative 
responsibilities for the five major units indicated in paragraph 472 above should 
be terminated and that they should become the responsibility of a new statutory 
body, to be known as the National Libraries Authority. In addition, this 
Authority should assume full administrative responsibilities for those functions 
and services of OSTI and Aslib which we have suggested should form part of 
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the national libraries organisation. The stock and the appropriate parts of 
the property of the four existing libraries should be vested in this Authority 
(with the exceptions indicated in paragraph 496 below) and the Authority should 
employ all the staff necessary to fulfil the functions which we have suggested as 
desirable. 


483. We have already argued the advantages of facilitating the interchange 
of staff between a national libraries organisation and other parts of the library 
and information service. We believe that this would be best realised if the 
National Libraries Authority were constituted as an independent public body 
acting on behalf of the Crown. The employees would not, under this arrange- 
ment, be civil servants and the administration would be free of direct depart- 
mental control. The Authority would, however, be financed out of Govern- 
ment funds through the appropriate Minister, whom we consider should be the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science. 


(a) The National Libraries Management Board 


484. In considering the most suitable form of extra-departmental administra- 
tion for the National Libraries Authority, we have given particular attention 
to the possibility of applying the principle of management by trustees, and 
studied the administrative structures of both the UGC and the Research 
Councils. However, we are not satisfied that any of these arrangements would 
meet the organisational requirements which we have discussed in paragraphs 
476 to 481 above. We, therefore, reject these alternatives and recommend 
instead that the National Libraries Authority should be administered by a 
Board which, in exercising corporate responsibility for management policies, 
would have the following main characteristics: 


(i) be composed substantially of full-time members, 
(ii) be strong in management expertise, 


(iii) have the greatest possible independence of central Government, 
commensurate with adequate supervision of public expenditure, 


(iv) and have close links with other parts of the nation’s library provision 
and information services. 


485. Implicit in our thinking has been the idea that the Management Board 
should be organised in terms of function, rather than on the basis of the 
individual library units. We emphasise this point because the implementation 
of our recommendations will require the establishment of new and intimate 
functional relationships between the services provided by the component 
institutions—for example, lending and photocopying will involve not only the 
services now provided by the NLLST and the NCL, but also those of the NRLSI 
and the BML—as well as libraries outside the national organisation. We do 
not believe that functional reorganisation would work efficiently if the head of 
each library were also a member of the Management Board. The two roles 
are fundamentally different in character and we do not think it reasonable to 
expect individuals to combine them successfully. Nevertheless, we emphasise 
that we do not envisage that the position of the heads of the libraries should 
in any way decline in importance, nor that the role that we have suggested for 
them in paragraph 478 will be less demanding than that of the present senior 
officers. 
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486. To be effective, the Management Board should be as small as is 
compatible with the exercise of its considerable responsibilities. With this in 
mind, we believe that, at least initially, the Board should consist of a Chairman, 
Secretary and a maximum of three other full-time members, together with 
some part-time members, and we recommend that the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science should be responsible for making all these appointments 


487. The Chairman’s duties in conducting the formal meetings of the Board 
should constitute only a relatively minor part of his total commitments. We 
presume that he will also take a special interest in the co-ordination and the 
forward planning of all the services of the Authority, and this will require him 
to keep continually in view the development of all national library and informa- 
tion services. In addition, he will be the main personal communication link 
between the Authority and the Government by way of the Secretary of State. 
We suggest that he should also be the accounting officer and, as such, be 
responsible to the Secretary of State for the detailed disposition of the 
Authority’s resources. 


488. If the National Library Authority is to obtain adequate financial support 
in the future, careful attention will have to be paid to the effective formulation 
and presentation of proposals for the development and maintenance of its 
services. It is suggested, therefore, that the Secretary should have as one of 
his particular responsibilities the preparation of financial statements, annual 
reports and the documentation associated with the Authority’s proposals for 
developing its facilities. To discharge these very important duties, he will 
have to work very closely with the Chairman and we consider that he should 
be a full member of the Board. 


489. In a later section, we refer in some detail to the formidable problems 
of creating a unified staff structure. In the early years of the new Authority, 
particularly, we consider it most important that at least one full-time member 
of the Board should make this one of his specific and most important 
responsibilities. Even when this task is successfully accomplished, we believe 
that it is essential that staff and personnel matters should be capable of being 
adequately represented at Board level and that formal administrative machinery 
should be established for this purpose. 


490. Other major functional responsibilities of the Board as a whole would 
include the formulation of the Authority’s policy on reference, lending, 
photocopying and bibliographic services, research, co-operative acquisition 
and other joint activities with other libraries, scientific information services, 
external relations and publicity. We envisage that individual Board members 
would have particular responsibilities in ensuring the successful implementation 
of different aspects of the Authority’s policies. However, the ways in which 
these functions, excluding those referred to in paragraphs 487, 488 and 489, 
are distributed should reflect the qualities and expertise of the different members 
of the Board. 


491. Because of the importance which we attach to the Authority’s scientific, 
technological and industrial services, and to ensuring that these are closely 
co-ordinated with the Ministry of Technology’s information services to industry, 
we recommend that the Minister of Technology should be consulted over the 
appointment of one of the full-time members to the Board. 
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492. We appreciate that a management body composed of four or five 
full-time members can only draw upon limited expertise from within its own 
ranks. Whilst more specialised advice can be obtained from consultants and 
other types of adviser, we recognise the desirability of ensuring that an adequate 
breadth of experience is available to bear directly upon the processes of decision 
making. We, therefore, recommend that the Secretary of State should appoint 
to the Management Board up to three part-time members, who should be paid 
for their services. The part-time members would normally hold office for a 
period of three years, renewable once only. To avoid simultaneous vacancies 
for part-time members, we think that the first appointments might be for 
different periods and of up to five years in duration. We would expect the 
Secretary of State, in making these appointments, to take account of the need 
to establish and maintain channels of communication between the Authority 
and other library and information systems and, for reasons given later, to 
recognise the special characteristics of the National Reference Library. We 
would hope that regular change in the composition of the part-time members 
would reflect developments in the Authority’s services and modifications in the 
character of the Board’s responsibilities. 


(b) The Executive Committee 


493. In paragraph 478 we argued that the policy-making and executive 
bodies within the National Libraries Authority should be clearly delineated, 
but that there should be a close working relationship between them. We believe 
that this can best be achieved by establishing an Executive Committee, composed 
of the heads of all the major service units in the Authority and chaired by the 
Chairman of the Management Board. Associated with these two primary 
bodies—the Management Board and the Executive Committee—would be 
built up a structure of standing and ad hoc sub-committees, on which the 
appropriate Board members and senior executives would serve together. 


(c) Advisory Councils 


494. In view of the emphasis we have given to the need to keep the 
administration of the National Libraries Authority in close touch with users’ 
requirements, and with other parts of the library and information system of the 
country, we recommend that an Advisory Council should be associated with 
each major library unit or service under the Authority’s control. The Director 
of the establishment concerned would be an ex officio member of the relevant 
Advisory Council; the remaining membership should in part reflect the use 
that is made of its services, although members should be appointed primarily 
on the basis of their personal qualities and experience. We recommend also 
that Management Board members should have a right of attendance. These 
Councils would provide a most important means by which the Authority’s 
senior executives and the Board would be able to measure the success of the 
Authority’s policies and the directions in which future developments would be 
needed. 


(d) Trustees of the National Reference Library 


495. At the NRL there would be special problems involving the acquisition 
and preservation of material which is primarily of intrinsic value. In this 
respect the NRL would differ from all the other units which we believe should 
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be under the Authority’s administration. In the past the British Museum 
Trustees have taken responsibility for the BML’s incomparable collection of 
manuscripts and other national treasures, and we are anxious that the kind 
of invaluable, learned advice on this subject which they have been able to 
give should not in the future be denied the NRL. We believe also that the 
Trustees’ eminence, impartiality and freedom from Government control has 
been instrumental in establishing a degree of public confidence which, by 
attracting donations and bequests, has been of considerable practical benefit 
to the library and to the nation. Consequently, we attach great importance to 
ensuring as far as possible that, when the BML is incorporated into the National 
Libraries Authority, the new National Reference Library should continue 
to enjoy all these advantages. We, therefore, recommend that a new trustee 
body to be known as the Trustees of the National Reference Library should be 
appointed by the Government and that, to maintain the historic links between 
the new library and the British Museum, it should have a minority of members 
who are also Trustees of the British Museum. 


496. The Trustees of the NRL should be invested with those library funds 
and that material to be housed in the NRL which it is possible to identify as 
having been privately donated or bequeathed in the past in trust to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and we hope that they would attract further benefactions 
for the library in the future. It would be one of the Trustees’ most important 
functions to ensure that the expenditure of trust fund capital or income and the 
handling of material held in trust were in accord with the terms of the original 
donations or bequests. However, we consider it vital to the future wellbeing 
of the NRL and to the effective development of the whole Authority of which 
it forms an important part that, within this proviso, the responsibility for 
determining the particular use and disposition to which trust material and 
funds be put should rest solely with the Management Board of the National 
Libraries Authority. We emphasise that the ultimate authority—in this and 
other matters—must rest with the Management Board, because it is only if this 
condition is satisfied that it will be possible to create that system of integrated 
and complementary services for the national libraries which we consider to be 
of prime importance to their successful and economical operation. 


497. We have referred in paragraph 495 to the desirability of providing the 
Director of the NRL with additional advice and expertise on the acquisition and 
preservation of material of intrinsic importance. We think that this could best 
be achieved if the Trustees of the NRL were to have representation on the 
library’s Advisory Council, up to two fifths of the total membership. 


498. For similar reasons and because of the size and complexity of this 
unique institution, we also recommend that the Secretary of State should appoint 
one of the part-time members of the Management Board from a list of names 
suggested by the Trustees of the NRL. This arrangement would have the added 
advantage of making past experience constantly available to the Management 
Board. However, none of these arguments applies to a significant extent to the 
other institutions to be vested in the Authority. 


499. The main features of the proposals embodied in paragraphs 482 to 498 
inclusive are shown diagrammatically in Figure 15, page 135. We would 
emphasise, however, that as libraries change in the future under the impact of 
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technological development so must the administrative arrangements be allowed 
to evolve. Figure 15 should, therefore, not be regarded as a blueprint valid 
for all time. 


Relations with Central Government 


500. We have strongly argued earlier that the National Libraries Authority 
should have the maximum degree of autonomy in maintaining and developing 
its own services and facilities, and in Chapter 16 we have drawn particular 
attention to the need for adequate finance for the Authority’s research activities, 
whether carried out within its own organisation or commissioned externally. 
We realise that when fairly substantial public expenditure is involved, adequate 
safeguards are necessary to ensure as far as is reasonably possible that the 
resources are properly employed. However, it is our view that the radical 
changes which we consider are essential can only be successfully implemented if 
the top management is of the highest calibre and if it is given the greatest possible 
discretion and authority. 


501. It is our strongly-held opinion that the facilities to be provided by the 
Authority constitute an integral and vital part of the nation’s total library and 
information resources. Consequently, the maximum benefits will result only 
if the development of all library-based services and related information systems 
can be appraised as a whole in the formulation of Government policy. We are 
aware that, largely because of historical accident, the responsibility for libraries 
is divided within the Department of Education and Science. Although we were 
not requested to advise on this matter, we would hope that, because it is so 
relevant to the effective and economical administration of a national libraries 
organisation, the Secretary of State would be convinced of the desirability of 
combining all his responsibilities for libraries and for scientific and technical 
information within a single branch in his department. For similar reasons, we 
strongly urge that the Government should examine the feasibility of establishing 
machinery to provide it with advice on policy concerning the development and 
co-ordination of national information services—whether library-based or 
otherwise—which are the direct or indirect responsibilities of Government 
departments. 


Commercial Services 


502. We have identified specific examples of the Authority’s services which 
could and, we believe, should be commercially self-supporting. In this category 
would come the photocopying and translations services, some bibliographic aids, 
most publications and specialised information facilities. We see no good reason 
why this principle should not be extended as widely as possible, so long as it does 
not conflict with the fundamental philosophy governing the availability of 
publicly-funded library services in general. We believe that the services of the 
National Libraries Authority give considerable scope for applying the principles 
of “‘ accountable management ’”’, as defined in Chapter 5 of the Report of the 
Fulton Committee on the Civil Service, and that the administrative framework 
which we are recommending will facilitate the application of these principles. 
We mention this point particularly because we consider it to be an important 
concomitant to the establishment of an efficient national libraries service. 
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Staffing and Grading 


503. One consequence of uniting the library units under a common administra- 
tion will be that a new staff structure will be required, in order to provide 
uniform conditions of service for comparable grades and thereby to facilitate 
freer movement of staff throughout the system. The present diversity of salaries, 
pensions, leave, etc., between the staffs of the existing institutions undoubtedly 
implies that standardisation will be a task of considerable complexity and that it 
will not be susceptible of quick solution. Failure to appreciate this could 
easily result in staffing negotiations dominating the early work of the new 
administration, to the detriment of more urgent priorities. We, therefore, 
would urge that in the interim period before a new staff structure can be intro- 
duced, the acute problems of grade comparability and conditions of service— 
for example, those arising from staff transfers between the different library units 
—should be dealt with on an individual basis. We also consider that any new 
conditions of service should not be on balance to the disadvantage of any 
individual on the staff of the existing institutions. 


Financial Arrangements 


504. In various parts of this report we have drawn attention to the difficulty 
we have had in estimating realistically the costs of existing services. At least 
in part, this is because the traditional procedure governing the supply of public 
funds is aimed primarily at ensuring that Parliament has the opportunity to vote 
all the gross sums involved, so that none is misapplied or misappropriated, 
rather than the economical and efficient management of the resources and ser- 
vices for which they are provided. The proliferation of sources of finance, each 
one strictly compartmentalised and largely independent of the others, not only 
seriously hinders effective management, but reduces the incentive to promote 
efficiency. In the case of the BML, buildings are the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works, salaries of DES, book binding of the 
Stationery Office and publications of the Trustees themselves. One effect of this 
is that if a policy decision results in savings in one field, those savings cannot 
normally be made available for use in another. For example, savings resulting 
from outhousing cannot be devoted to new bibliographic services. 


505. A radically different approach to funding is, we believe, essential to the 
administrative changes that we have recommended. Our management proposals 
are based on the implicit assumption that the Authority’s services will be assessed 
on their effectiveness in relation to their costs. Indeed, we do not know how 
else it will be possible to take responsible management decisions and make valid 
policy judgements. It is, therefore, axiomatic that the systems of financing, 
management accountancy and public accountability for the Authority should 
enable its operations to be realistically costed and should give the Management 
Board the greatest possible discretion, as well as full responsibility, over all 
resources governed by its policy decisions. This we think can best be done as 
follows: 


(i) all public finance for the Authority should be derived from a single 
source; 


(ii) all premises, maintenance, services and equipment supplied by or 
through Government departments should be paid for by the Authority 
in terms of their current market values; 
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(iii) the Management Board, through its accounting officer, should be 
required to present the Authority’s accounts in a form which indicates 
the cost of each part of its operations, including the realistic cost of 
buildings and equipment; | 


(iv) while special arrangements might have to be made for the largest 
capital expenditure, the financial arrangements should be such as to 
give the Management Board the greatest possible freedom to deploy the 
Authority’s resources in the most effective way; 


(v) it follows from (iv) that the Board should be allowed to apply profits 
from its services and savings from its administration to the further 
development of the Authority’s services. 


Timing 


506. Throughout this report we have endeavoured to identify the most 
essential tasks associated with creating an efficient and balanced service from 
the existing units. Some of these—such as effecting improvements to the union 
catalogues—can be dealt with by the present administrations, but others, 
equally important, depend for their fulfilment on the establishment of a unified 
Authority. It is, therefore, necessary that the steps to establish the new 
administrative system should be taken without delay. Only if this is done with 
a proper sense of urgency will it be possible to avoid prejudicing seriously some 
of the existing services and postponing intolerably the introduction of improve- 
ments. 


507. A logical implication of these arguments is that the new Authority 
should take over at its inception the administration of all the services and insti- 
tutions envisaged for it. We would mention particularly that the Management 
Board should assume responsibility at the earliest opportunity for the design 
of the new libraries in central London. The problems associated with transferr- 
ing both staff and large volumes of stock from the BML and the NLRSI into 
their respective new buildings are bound to be formidable. If these upheavals 
are to be carried out smoothly and with the minimum of disruption to library 
services, we consider it most desirable that the new system of administration 
should be well-established and running smoothly considerably in advance. 


508. Since we envisage the first few years of the National Libraries Authority 
as a time of radical change in organisation and services, we are satisfied that a 
Management Board having the composition that we have outlined in 
paragraph 486 will be fully justified. Thereafter, however, the administrative 
needs of the Authority may be expected to change so that at a later date it 
may be desirable to reduce the total membership, or to adjust the ratio of 
full-time to part-time members. We accordingly recommend that the Board 
structure should be reviewed at the end of the first five years. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction 


509. Even though some of the figures are necessarily imprecise, we have 
attempted in the following paragraphs to estimate the real costs of providing 
the existing national library services and the main savings and additional costs 
which are likely to result from the implementation of our recommendations. 


Costs of Existing Services 


(a) Direct costs of services 

510. In Part II we drew attention to the problems of estimating the direct 
costs of the services of the national libraries. This is largely because the finance 
for most of them is borne on the votes of several different Government 
departments. In the case of the BML and the NRLSI, there are further 
difficulties because some of the costs of both libraries are inseparable from one 
another and from those of the British Museum as a whole. 


511. However, in Table A below, we give our best estimates of these costs 
and we believe that, though approximate, they are reasonably correct. The 
figure includes expenditure on staffing, acquisitions, printing, binding and 
photocopying, and credit and deficit balances for services for which charges are 
made. The figure for the costs of the BNB, however, is drawn from that 
organisation’s financial statement for 1967/68 and is, therefore, much more 
precise. 


(6) Notional costs of accommodation 

512. With the exception of the Bayswater division of the NRLSI, no figures 
based on market values are available for the cost of accommodating the five 
national libraries, and the accommodation costs in Table A below are, therefore, 
notional. They are based on the floor areas occupied by the libraries and 
upon advice which we have received on the probable realistic costs per square 
foot of accommodation in London and in Boston Spa. Allowance has been 
made in the estimates for rates, heating, lighting, maintenance, first costs and 
amortisation of buildings and land costs, but not for developer’s profit 
(Appendix D). 

513. In the case of the BNB, the figures shown are dervied from that 
institution’s audited accounts. 

Table A—Annual Costs of Existing Services 





Direct costs of Notional costs of Total costs 
Institution services accommodation 
(£1,000) (£1,000) (£1,000) 
BML .. - rs 15250 2,000 (1) 3,250 
NRLSI a > 400 400 (1) 800 
NLLST A 5 3 500 150 650 
NCIS. ae = 125 300 425 
SML .. = nae. 125 200 (2) 325 
Total ety s 2,400 3,050 5,450 
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The following costs for the BNB are shown separately, since they are entirely 
met from subscriptions and charges. 


BNB .. arg 150 50 200 


1 These figures are based on the floor areas now occupied by the BML and the NRLSI. 
Under the Trustees’ present plans for the new library buildings, the BML would occupy about 
950,000 square feet in central London, and the NRLSI 450,000 square feet. Together with 
the Colindale outhouse, which the Trustees plan to retain, this would cost about £7,000,000 
per annum for accommodation alone. 


* This figure is based on the floor area of Stage I of the new SML building. 


Costs of Implementing our Recommendations 


514. We have had to assume a basis against which the financial implications 
of our recommendations could be assessed. In the case of the NCL, the BNB, 
and the NLLST, the existing institutions in our view form a reasonable basis, 
because they are operating in modern buildings constructed or converted 
specifically for the services provided. For the SML, we have assumed in our 
calculations that it is operating in the new building designed for it, although it 
will be a few months before this happens. However, to cost those 
recommendations relating to the BML and the NRLSI on the basis of existing 
buildings and services would, we believe, be unhelpful and unrealistic. Our 
investigations began from the point where it was already accepted that new 
accommodation for both these libraries was urgently needed, in view of the 
inadequacies of the existing premises. We have, therefore, calculated the 
cost of our recommendations for these two libraries in terms of the Trustees’ 
proposals for accommodating them in new buildings on the Bloomsbury site. 


(a) Administrative recommendations 


515. The only major additional expenditure involved in the implementation 
of our recommendation for the establishment of a National Libraries Authority 
will be the salaries and office accommodation for the members of the 
Management Board and its secretariat. The total salaries and concomitant 
costs for the Board members should be about £40,000 per annum and we have 
allowed a further £30,000 annually for their accommodation costs and 
secretarial assistance. 


516. We estimate, therefore, that the total cost of the Management Board 
will be about £70,000 per annum, which represents 1 per cent of the present 
annual cost of the five libraries (see Table A). We consider that this is a 
reasonable price to pay for the management of a national libraries service 
and for the close co-ordination of policies and services without which many 
of the savings identified below would not be realisable. 


(b) Recommendations concerning the BML 


517. A policy of outhousing lightly-used material from the BML should 
produce very substantial savings. At present, about 7 per cent of the BML’s 
holdings are outhoused at Woolwich. We have assumed that computerised 
methods of stock control will enable approximately twice this proportion to be 
outhoused from the future National Reference Library with very little 
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inconvenience to users. This would reduce the central London closed access 
space requirements by about 15 per cent, i.e. by nearly 70,000 square feet 
compared with the BM Trustees’ present plans, by providing an equivalent 
storage area on a low-cost site. 


518. We are aware that outhousing part of the collections will almost 
certainly result in a slight overall increase in the costs of maintenance and 
staffing. However, the reduction in accommodation costs would be so great 
that the net annual saving resulting from the assumed level of outhousing 
would be about £275,000. 


519. We have recommended that the national photocopying service should 
be provided at a realistic charge to users, and thus the expansion of the 
photocopying facilities at present provided by the BML should ideally recover 
its full cost. However, because it will probably be difficult to apportion 
accurately some of the overheads between the photocopying and other services 
of the library, and because it is legally inadmissible to make a profit on 
photocopying material in copyright, we feel it prudent to allow for a small loss 
on the increased services to be provided. This we have estimated at £10,000 
per annum. 


(c) Recommendations covering the NRLSI and regional reference facilities 


520. Although we intend that the Central Science and Patent Collections 
should constitute a very large library—certainly the largest science reference 
library in the country—the implementation of our recommendations will 
enable substantial savings to be made in relation to the present proposals of 
the British Museum Trustees for the future of the NRLSI. We have proposed 
that: 


(i) comprehensive coverage of all foreign scientific material is not 
necessary ; 


(ii) the lightly-used material should be outhoused, not retained beneath a 
new library at Bloomsbury; 


(iii) co-ordination between the scientific library services of the Authority 
should enable the Central Science and Patent Collections to economise 
in the cost of collecting reports and in the provision of information 
services. 


Until further detailed studies are carried out it will not be possible to estimate 
with any precision the savings resulting from (i) and (iii), although we would 
expect them to be appreciable. It is also difficult at this stage to estimate the 
possible savings from outhousing, but, even if they were no more than 10 per 
cent of the annual accommodation costs for the proposed new NRLSI, they 
would amount to £225,000 per year. 


521. We have also recommended that regional reference facilities should be 
strengthened in those areas where industry is concentrated. To estimate the 
expenditure involved would require further careful study for which there has 
been insufficient time. However, we think that it would be reasonable to 
expect on the basis of the real costs of services of the national libraries that 
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substantial improvements in the regional facilities would be possible if the 
Government were to decide that the savings that we have proposed for the 
NRLSI were employed for this purpose. 


(d) Recommendations concerning the NCL and inter-library lending 


522. We have recommended that the NCL loan stock and its staff engaged 
on the supply of loans from central stock should be transferred to Boston Spa 
in the near future. Ata later date the union catalogues and the staff associated 
with them would also move there from central London. The transfer of these 
services will release the Store Street building for other purposes. In 
Appendix D we show that annual savings up to a maximum of about £230,000 
could result if the building could be used for other activities of the National 
Libraries Authority which would have to be in central London and for which 
additional similar accommodation would otherwise be required. Although 
considerable new building will be required in London and elsewhere for the 
administrative, reference, research and other activities of the Authority, we 
consider it unlikely that the full theoretical saving will be achieved, either for 
the reasons which are discussed in Appendix D, or because for other reasons it 
may not be possible to use the Store Street premises to the best advantage. 
We think, therefore that these potential savings should be estimated 
conservatively and we assess them at two thirds of the theoretical maximum. 


523. Improvements to the NCL’s union catalogues would require extra 
expenditure initially to eliminate the backlog of entries awaiting insertion. 
The NCL currently spends about £13,000 per annum on maintaining the 
catalogues and, at the present rate of insertion, could probably bring them 
fully up to date if this expenditure were doubled for a period of three to five 
years. | 


524. The grants to the “ inner circle ’’ of large co-operating libraries, which 
we have recommended should be given special responsibilities for inter-library 
lending, will involve recurrent expenditure. Although the annual sum required 
will depend upon the extent of these libraries’ contributions and on their 
present organisation, we do not think it will be necessary to budget for very 
large expenditure under this heading. On the basis of the present costs to the 
NCL of packing and despatching items loaned from central stock, we estimate 
a maximum of £25,000 per annum for these grants, excluding capital grants 
for the purchase of complex equipment necessary for library automation. 


525. Although we have argued that the central loan stock in the humanities 
and social sciences should be selectively expanded, we cannot tell from the 
data available to us how much additional expenditure could be justified by the 
principles which are set out in Chapter 11 to govern the level of expansion. 
On balance, however, we doubt whether this will involve an increase of more 
that 100 per cent over the NCL’s present acquisitions grant of £25,000. 


(e) The National Reports Centre 


526. The establishment of a national centre for reports at Boston Spa will 
clearly require some extension of the accommodation, staff and stock of the 
NLLST, although it will be very largely based on the NLLST’s existing provision 
for this type of material. We have estimated the additional annual cost of the 
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Reports Centre at about £35,000 on the basis of 5 per cent of the present real 
cost of the NLLST’s services of all types. As reports contribute only a minor 
activity of the NLLST, we believe that this figure should generously cover any 
additional expenditure involved. 


(f) Recommendations concerning the SML 


527. We have proposed that the SML should not be administered by the 
National Libraries Authority, but should be integrated with the Lyon Playfair 
Library of Imperial College. Rationalisation of the stocks, services and 
acquisition policies of the two libraries will certainly produce substantial 
savings, and we think it reasonable to assume that the total saving of direct 
costs will be equivalent to about one third of the SML’s present direct costs, 
i.e. about £40,000 per annum. So far as accommodation costs are concerned, 
however, the saving will probably be less than one third of the SML’s costs, 
since Imperial College will be relying on the SML for some of the library 
accommodation necessary for college members. We have, therefore, based 
our estimate of the probable economies in accommodation on one quarter 
of the real annual cost of the floor area in Stages I and II of the new building. 
On these bases, the total savings may be expected to be about £120,000 per 
annum. However, in suggesting this figure, we are assuming that the library 
space surplus to requirements as a result of the recommended amalgamation 
will be used by Imperial College for other purposes and that Stage II will not 
be built as originally planned, so that the full potential economies may be 
realised. 


(g) The National Bibliographic Service 


528. The financial consequences of integrating the BNB with the cataloguing 
departments of the BML and the NCL are very difficult to assess. However, 
we think it would not be too optimistic to assume that the overall reduction in 
expenditure will be equivalent to at least 25 per cent of the total real costs of 
the BML’s present cataloguing operations, including an appropriate allowance 
for accommodation at current market prices. This saving we put at £100,000 
per annum. 


529. We have recommended that the production of select bibliographies 
and the provision of scientific abstracting services should be charged tor on a 
properly costed basis. These facilities should, therefore, very largely recover 
their costs. 


(h) Research 


530. In Chapter 16, we recommended a substantial programme of applied 
research to be carried out or sponsored by the National Libraries Authority. 
Some of this would be in respect of responsibilities transferred to the Authority 
from OSTI and, on this account, would not involve additional expenditure of 
public funds. Of the research not at present covered by OSTI’s responsibilities 
some would be paid for ultimately out of the receipts of services which would 
become financially self-supporting. The remainder, mostly concerning the 
non-revenue earning activities of the Authority, would involve additional 
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expenditure. By allowing £100,000 per year for all additional research 
expenditure, we envisage that the total research programme controlled by the 
Authority’s Management Board would be several times this figure. 


(i) Co-operative acquisition 


531. In the overall national coverage of library material, the ideal should be 
to make available in this country at least one copy of every publication likely 
to be of research value. Although this ideal should be approached as closely 
as possible, the extent of its attainment will clearly depend on the availability 
of national resources. It is, therefore, not possible to estimate the annual level 
of grant to libraries co-operating with the NRL in the acquisition of foreign 
material. 


(j) Automatic data processing 


532. Because we were unable to estimate the cost or practicability of introduc- 
ing ADP to the operations and services of the national libraties, we recom- 
mended that a detailed teasibility study should be carried out. On the basis of 
our general experience of the introduction of computers, we would expect 
improvements in services rather than savings in cost to result. Indeed, the 
maintenance of existing services and urgently needed improvements made possible 
by ADP may result in extra expenditure, at least in the early years of a National 
Libraries Authority. This should not, in our view, be a deterrent, so long as the 
additional expenditure were justified on a cost-benefit basis. 


Conclusion 


533. All our estimates show that it is possible to provide many necessary 
improvements leading to overall better services for an annual expenditure of 
between £4 million and £4 million less than might otherwise have been necessary. 
They do not, however, include the cost of ADP on the scale which we think will 
be required for greatest efficiency, nor do they allow for expenditure on schemes 
for co-operative coverage of literature, as we have not been able to quantify 
these two items of expenditure with a useful degree of precision. Nevertheless, 
we are encouraged to believe that, with an expenditure of national resources 
no greater than that which would have been necessary on the national libraries 
had they continued their independent existences and present policies, it will be 
possible to develop a national library information system unequalled elsewhere, 
providing greatly improved services for users of every type and covering all 
kinds of literature. This does not imply, however, that expenditure on the 
services of the national libraries will not have to increase; indeed, it is inevitable 
in our view, that information facilities of all types are bound to become more 
costly as the total quantity of recorded knowledge grows and as better services 
are more heavily used. If the national investment on information systems is to 
give a worthwhile return, the principles of accountable management, to which 
the Fulton Committee drew attention and which we have interpreted in the 
context of the national libraries, will need to be rigorously applied, irrespective 
of whether the costs of the services are met from charges to users or directly 
from public funds. 
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LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
LENDING AND PHOTOCOPYING (CHAPTER 11) 


The supply of scientific literature 


1. The relative costs and the advantages to both the user and the supplying 
library of satisfying a request by loan or by photocopy should be investigated. 
(Paragraph 241) 


2. The NLLST should continue to develop generally along its present lines, 
but placing greater emphasis on photocopying, if trends in demand indicate 
that this is desirable. (Paragraph 242) 


3. The NRLSI should concentrate its photocopying resources on meeting 
the requirements of its personal visitors, and those of remote users, for material 
—such as patent literature—which is not available from Boston Spa. (Para- 
graph 242) 


4. The SML should continue to make a small contribution to national 
lending and photocopying services, by helping to supply publications not avail- 
able from other sources. Its assistance would be required mainly for older 
scientific publications, particularly the literature of the history of science and 
technology. (Paragraph 242) 


5. The services at present provided by the NCL in assisting the location of 
rarely used material would still to some extent be necessary in the future. 
(Paragraph 242) 


6. The bibliographic activities of the TIL Centre, relating to report literature, 
partly duplicate those of the NLLST without either or both covering all reports 
to a sufficient standard. The existing bibliographic resources should be 
co-ordinated, so as to produce as economically as possible complete biblio- 
graphic coverage of all reports. (Paragraph 245) 


7. A National Reports Centre at Boston Spa should be established, with the 
responsibility to collect and process reports in all subjects. The services now 
available for reports at the NLLST should be incorporated in the new centre. 
(Paragraph 248) 


8. The development of a National Reports Centre would make possible 
beneficial sharing of work with the TIL Centre at St. Mary Cray. The duplica- 
tion of services for supplying reports which at present exists between the TIL 
Centre and the NLLST should thereby be reduced to a minimum. (Paragraphs 
246 and 248) 


The supply of literature for the humanities and the social sciences 


9. The loan stocks of the NCL should be transferred to Boston Spa. (Para- 
graph 259) 


10. Future additions to the loan stocks at Boston Spa should be made in 
cases where: (i) there is a need for the fastest possible service, (ii) the intensity 
of demand is likely to be sufficiently high to produce an acceptably low unit cost 
of issue, or (iii) the material is not available more cheaply from another source. 
(Paragraph 260) 
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Inter-library lending 


11. The highest priority should be given to bringing the union catalogues fully 
up to date. (Paragraph 264) 


12. Financial assistance should be available to enable a few large libraries to 
work in particularly close association with the national inter-library lending 
service. (Paragraph 265) 


13. The university libraries of Oxford and Cambridge are particularly well 
fitted for such a role. The possibility of associating them in this way with the 
national lending service should be explored. (Paragraph 266) 


14. The extensive and routine application of Telex to inter-library lending 
should be given detailed consideration. (Paragraph 268) 


15. High priority should be given to improving and developing the photo- 
copying service at the BML and its outhouses. Adequate provision for 
photocopying should be made in any new buildings to be provided in the 
future. (Paragraph 272) 


16. Because the supply of information should not be impeded by copyright 
restrictions, initiative should be taken by the Government to obtain as soon as 
possible an agreement to simplify the procedures and reduce the limitations 
imposed by copyright, whilst protecting the interests of authors and publishers. 
(Paragraph 273) 


17. Where photocopying cannot provide a satisfactory solution and where 
material is not easily available from any other source, the national reference 
collections should lend from their stocks. (Paragraph 273) 


18. Publications legally deposited, material which could not be replaced in 
any form trom any other source, or items ot high intrinsic value should, however, 
not be available on loan from the reference collections. (Paragraph 274) 


19. Items from the stocks of the national reterence collections should be 


loaned only for use in another library and for a short period of time. (Paragraph 
275) 
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REFERENCE FACILITIES (CHAPTER 12) 


The arts and the humanities 


20. A national reference library should not carry out functions which are 
the responsibilities of local authorities. The design of any new building for 
the BML should, therefore, provide for such public reference facilities as 
cannot be made available, even in the long term, in other ways. (Paragraph 283) 


21. Although the administration of the BML will in future require staff 
exceptionally well versed in library technology and in the most modern methods 
of library management, it will continue to need substantial numbers of subject 
specialists. It is essential, therefore, that the conditions of service and career 
prospects should continue to be attractive to scholars. (Paragraph 284) 


22. The BML’s future policy for the arts and humanities should be to continue 
to provide as complete coverage as possible in those subjects where its collections 
are uniquely good. In others, where large special libraries are already catering 
for a substantial proportion of the national demand, the BML’s policy for 
acquisition should take into account the existing pattern of usage, so that the 
resources of all these libraries may be utilised most effectively. (Paragraph 285) 


23. The Department of Prints and Drawings should be regarded as a library 
department and should be included in any consideration of national reference 
library services. (Paragraph 287) 


24. The future administration of the British Library of Art at the V & A 
Museum should be the subject of further examination by the Department of 


Education and Science, in association with a national libraries organisation. 
(Paragraph 291) 


The social sciences 


25. The principles which should govern the acquisitions policies of the 
BML for the arts and humanities should also be applied to social science 
material. However, there should be no major change of the library’s 
acquisitions policy for the social sciences which might prejudice its value in 
serving inter-disciplinary studies. (Paragraph 294) 


26. The organisation which will administer the national libraries should, in 
collaboration with the Social Science Research Council, initiate discussions 
with the BLPES and other interested institutions, in order to collect and make 
available in the most practical and economic way the primary literature 
necessary for research in the social sciences. (Paragraph 297) 


Science and technology 


27. Regional reference facilities serving major industrial areas should be 
developed: (i) to provide a good standard of general coverage, for the most 
part relating to recent serial publications; (ii) to include specialist provision 
reflecting the particular characteristics and requirements of local industry; 
(iii) to give convenient access to all the principal bibliographic aids, in order 
that lightly used material not available locally may be identified and obtained 
through the NLLST. (Paragraph 305) 
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28. The coverage of the NRLSI should be adequate to satisfy needs for: 
(i) a comprehensive collection of British and foreign patent literature; (ii) such 
technical and trade literature as is associated with (i) above; (iii) other technical 
and scientific literature which, with (ii), would satisfy a high proportion of the 
south-east regional reference requirements, in association with other libraries 
in the region; (iv) bibliographic, information and referral services needed to 
support the library’s other operations. (Paragraph 307) 


29. The BML should continue to hold and collect scientific publications likely 
to be of importance to historians and other principal users of the library. This 
collection should differ in character from and be much smaller than that at the 
NRLSI. (Paragraph 310) 


30. The SML should not be administered by a national libraries organisation, 
but should be fully integrated with the Lyon Playfair Library of Imperial 
College. (Paragraph 315) 


31. When the two libraries are combined, the privileges and services at 
present available to the Science Museum staff should continue. To ensure 
this, the Museum should be represented on all the bodies controlling the 
administration and policy of the combined library and its acquisitions policy 
should reflect these responsibilities. (Paragraph 316) 


32. The photocopying and other services at present provided by the SML 
for the other South Kensington museums should be maintained. (Paragraph 


316) 


33. Adequate funds, administratively separate from those of Imperial College, 
should be made available for the continued development of the special collection 
in the history of science and technology. Similar provision should also be made 
in respect of any other specialised material which is at present provided 
primarily for the use of the Science Museum staff. (Paragraph 316) 


34. Lending and photocopying from the combined stocks through the 
national network should be on conditions at least as unrestricted as those of 
the SML’s at present. (Paragraph 316) 


Outhousing material from the BML and NRLSI 


35. In view of the exceptionally high cost of storing library material in 
central London, lightly used material in the BML and NRLSI, including legal 
deposit publications in this category, should be outhoused to one or more 
stores on low cost land. (Paragraphs 309, 324, 341) 


36. Outhouses should be purpose-built and, if at all possible, have facilities 
for readers. (Paragraph 324) 


37. Lightly used material selected for outhousing should be stored where 
it can, if necessary, be transferred to the main reference collection within 
twenty-four hours. (Paragraph 324) 


38. Proliferation of widely scattered outhouses should be avoided. 
(Paragraph 324) 
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39. The storage of newspapers and periodicals at Colindale should continue, 
but microform copies of the most heavily used items should be permanently 
available for consultation in the main reading rooms of the BML. (Paragraph 
325) 


The internal organisation of the BML and NRLSI 


40. A new national reference library to replace the BML should consist 
essentially of specialised reference facilities with their own reading rooms and 
associated services. In this way the library would adapt its resources to the 
specialised information requirements of researchers in different disciplines, 
whilst retaining the unique advantages of its vast stocks and broad coverage 
for scholars engaged in inter-disciplinary studies. (Paragraph 326) 


41. The new library building should be readily adaptable to changing needs, 
changing services and rapid developments in library technology. (Paragraph 
326) 


42. Because of the great difficulties associated with administering a very 
large open access library, only the most heavily and generally used publications— 
including standard reference works, indexes, abstracts and certain periodicals— 
should be directly accessible to readers. However, the present policy at the 
BML of giving selected readers access to the closed stacks in exceptional 
circumstances should continue and, in the new library, possibly be extended. 
(Paragraph 327) 


43. Because the disadvantages of the open access form of organisation will 
be much less important in the case of the NRLSI, this library should continue 
to provide for some time ahead open access to a substantial proportion of its 
stocks. (Paragraph 328) 


44. Because of the impact that automated information retrieval systems are 
likely to make on scientific libraries in the decades immediately ahead, it is 
improbable that the initial arrangements within a new scientific reference library 
will continue unchanged for more than a small part of the expected life of a new 
building. Special attention should be paid to this point when a new building 
to replace the existing NRLSI is designed and constructed. (Paragraph 330) 


The administration of the BML and the NRLSI 


45. Although it will be desirable to maintain some links between the library 
and antiquities departments of the British Museum, the administrative 
responsibilities for the library should be separated completely from those for 
the museum. (Paragraph 333) 


46. The four library departments of the BML—Printed Books; Manuscripts; 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts; and Prints and Drawings—should 
become the National Reference Library. (Paragraph 333) 


47. With the establishment of a national libraries organisation, the NRLSI 
should be administered separately from the BML. The NRLSI should become 
the Central Science and Patent Collections. (Paragraph 334) 
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The preservation of British printed material 


48. The present arrangement for legal deposit at the BML should, in principle, 
continue. However, the relevant provision of the 1911 Copyright Act should 
be amended so as to require the deposit of one copy of all British publications 
with a national libraries organisation. (Paragraph 337) 


49. The reference division of a national libraries organisation should continue 
the BML’s special responsibility for actively collecting and preserving important 
unpublished British material. (Paragraph 338) 


50. Because of the continually increasing task of storing and preserving 
national archival material, the possibility of retaining only a proportion of 
legally deposited material should be examined in detail. (Paragraph 340) 


51. A national libraries organisation should have the responsibility for 
ensuring that adequate research into methods of archival preservation is put in 
hand. (Paragraph 343) 


52. It should also be empowered to dispose of legally deposited material 
where it considers that a microform or photocopy is likely to be an acceptable 
substitute to users. (Paragraph 343) 


53. The problems of preserving material published in media other than the 
written word should be regularly re-appraised by the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, in consultation with the national libraries organisation 
and other relevant bodies. (Paragraph 344) 


The site for the National Reference Library 


54. Geographical separation of the library departments of the British Museum 
from the antiquities departments would not have advantages for staff or visitors 
nor would it assist the creation of a national libraries service. From library 
considerations alone, therefore, the Bloomsbury site is the most suitable for 
the NRL. (Paragraph 358) 


55. If, for other reasons, it is decided to make such a separation, a site for 
the National Reference Library should be found in central London which 
would be convenient to those who normally work in the institutions in both 
Bloomsbury and Aldwych. (Paragraph 359) 


The site for the Central Science and Patent Collections 


56. There is no compelling reason why the Central Science and Patent 
Collections should be immediately adjacent to the National Reference Library. 
On the other hand, there is also no compelling reason why the CSPC should be 
sited in the immediate vicinity of the Patent Office. They should, however, 
be in central London. (Paragraph 366) 
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THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY (CHAPTER 13) 


57. The national libraries organisation should co-ordinate and encourage 
the application of automatic data processing to the bibliographic services now 
being carried out by professional bodies and research associations, so as to 
develop as speedily as practicable full bibliographic coverage in machine-readable 
form. (Paragraph 377) 


58. The feasibility of applying automatic data processing to both the internal 
management operations and the services of the reference, lending, bibliographic, 
and administrative divisions of a national libraries organisation should be 
studied in detail and without delay. (Paragraph 385) 


59. To ensure the closest possible co-operation between the national libraries 
and other libraries and information services, there should be wide consultation 
between these bodies during the course of the feasibility study. (Paragraph 
386) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC FACILITIES (CHAPTER 14) 


The concept and functions of a National Bibliographic Service 


60. Within a national libraries organisation there should be established a 
National Bibliographic Service, which initially would combine the bibliographic 
activities of the BML, the NCL, the NRLSI, the NLLST, and the BNB. Its 
main functions should be the compilation and publication of an index of all 
British publications, the production of catalogue entries, the answering of 
bibliographic enquiries, bibliographic research, and the co-ordination of 
national and international bibliographic work. (Paragraph 408) 


61. In the future, the National Bibliographic Service should develop so as 
to meet as nearly as possible the bibliographic needs of all types of user. 
However, bibliographic work should in general be undertaken only where its 
cost is likely to be recovered or, in the case of a continuing service, where there 
are good prospects of its becoming self-supporting in a reasonable length of 
time. (Paragraph 410) 


Legal Deposit 


62. The 1911 Copyright Act should be amended to require publishers to effect 
legal deposit with the national libraries organisation on or before the date of 
publication. (Paragraph 412) 


Abstracting and indexing services for science and technology 


63. The National Bibliographic Service should be given the responsibility 
for co-ordinating the total national scientific bibliographic effort and for 
representing internationally British interests in this field. (Paragraph 415) 


64. The Service should extend the effort being made by the NLLST to fill 
gaps in existing bibliographic coverage. (Paragraph 416) 


65. The National Bibliographic Service should have sufficient resources to 
carry out bibliographic research necessary for the development of new techniques 
and of national and international bibliographic standards. (Paragraph 416) 


66. The responsibilities now exercised by OSTI in these areas should be 
transferred to the National Bibliographic Service. (Paragraph 417) 


Translations 


67. The functions of Aslib in indexing translations should be incorporated 
into the National Bibliographic Service, together with those at present being 
carried out by the NLLST. (Paragraph 418) 


68. The Russian Translation Service provided by the NLLST should be 
maintained and a similar service should be available for translating from 
Japanese. (Paragraph 419) 


69. All translation facilities should be charged for on a properly costed basis. 
(Paragraph 419) 
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Scientific information services 


70. In order to avoid undesirable duplication of effort, any information or 
referral services provided by the national science libraries should be developed 
in close co-ordination with each other and with other services provided by 
agencies outside the national libraries system. (Paragraph 420) 


The location of the bibliographic services 


71. The compilaiton of the national bibliography, most of the cataloguing 
work, and the main bibliographic enquiry services will have to be centred near 
the national reference collections and should, therefore, be situated in central 
London. (Paragraph 421) 


72. Some of the specialised bibliographic services, particularly those associated 
with scientific literature, should, however, be based on Boston Spa. (Paragraph 
422) 


A loan locating centre 


73. There should be a single centre to which loan and photocopy requests 
for all material in every subject should be addressed. This should be at Boston 
Spa. (Paragraphs 424 and 425) 


74. The union catalogues should remain in central London only until such 
time as the relative importance of the speculative search has substantially 
declined and the main centre of the National Bibliographic Service is well 
established. (Paragraph 430) 


75. Thereafter, the union catalogues should be transferred to the loan locating 
centre at Boston Spa. (Paragraph 430) 


76. The loan locating service should be administered as an integral part of 
the National Bibliographic Service. (Paragraph 431) 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES (CHAPTER 15) 


Safeguards for existing collections 


77. The administration of a national libraries organisation should be 
empowered to offer financial or other support to important libraries facing 
acute financial difficulties, in return for an undertaking that their stocks and 
services would be available to meet national demands. (Paragraph 433) 


A policy for future acquisitions 


78. Because it is not practicable for the National Reference Library itself to 
cover comprehensively all subjects, schemes of co-operative acquisition between 
the national libraries and others will be necessary if adequate provision of foreign 
publications for research is to be obtained. (Paragraph 440) 


79. Co-operative acquisition between libraries in Britain should be based 
on a series of agreements of limited scope, each involving co-operation between 
a national library, which would usually be the NRL and, at the most, a small 
number of other libraries. (Paragraph 442) 


80. Although most of the participating libraries would probably be in 
London, appropriate provincial collections should also be included. (Paragraph 
442) 


81. A national libraries organisation should have discretion in negotiating 
the terms of particular schemes of co-operative acquisition with the libraries 
concerned. (Paragraph 443) 


82. Policy relating to the operation of particular schemes should be 
determined in consultation with panels of subject experts and users, rather 
than solely by librarians. (Paragraph 443) 


83. A national libraries organisation should be empowered to make grants 
to co-operating libraries in recognition of their national responsibilities. 
(Paragraph 443) 


84. There should be safeguards incorporated into co-operative acquisition 
agreements to ensure that the material acquired for the nation by any library 
not administered by a national libraries organisation would at all times be 
adequately protected; that it would be made available as freely as the holdings 
of the National Reference Library; and that it would not be lost to the nation 
through any change in the administration or location of the co-operating 
library. (Paragraph 443) 


85. In order that the needs of users of the co-operating libraries may be met, 
material acquired by the National Reference Library under a co-operative 
acquisition scheme should be available on loan to co-operating libraries, even 
though it may not be among those limited categories of material available for 
loan through the national inter-library lending service. The conditions 
governing arrangements of this kind must, however, ensure that the material is 
not jeopardised. (Paragraph 443) 
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Other kinds of co-operation 


86. A national libraries organisation should have the responsibility to 
identify situations where other forms of co-operation might prove advantageous 
and to negotiate suitable agreements in such circumstances. (Paragraph 446) 


National Libraries of Scotland and Wales 


87. A national libraries organisation should have particular responsibilities 
for initiating discussions with the Scottish and Welsh National Libraries where 
it considers co-operation desirable. (Paragraph 447) 
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RESEARCH AND TRAINING (CHAPTER 16) 


Library Research 


88. In order to improve the effectiveness of the existing services of the 
national libraries and to evolve new services in response to users’ requirements, 
the following types of research relating to the national libraries should be 
undertaken: (i) the collection of statistical data, (ii) operational research, 
(iii) research related to forward planning, (iv) research concerning new 
applications of computers, (v) research and development on library technology. 
(Paragraphs 454 to 463) 


89. A national libraries organisation should have adequate resources to meet 
such research requirements. (Paragraph 465) 


90. These resources should be entirely at the disposal of the organisation’s 
administration to deploy in the ways it considers most useful. It should 
establish such research facilities of its own as it considers necessary and it should 
be empowered to sponsor in other libraries or research institutions that research 
which it is unable to carry out within its own organisation. (Paragraphs 465, 
466) , 


91. It should be encouraged to carry out or fund research projects of wide 
application to other library and information activities, so long as the research 
has some relevance to the efficient operation and potential development of the 
national library services. This implies that a national libraries organisation 
would increasingly assume many of the responsibilities now exercised by OSTI. 
(Paragraph 466) 


92. Consideration should be given to the creation of machinery to bring 
together the major national interests engaged in the development of information 
techniques, so as to co-ordinate effectively the total research effort and to 
assist in the formulation of national research policies. (Paragraph 467) 


Education and Training 


93. A national libraries organisation should have as one of its important 
responsibilities the task of making the results of its research and development 
as widely known as possible to librarians and to others for whom the knowledge 
would be useful. (Paragraph 468) 


94. The contribution of the national libraries to professional training should 
be to supplement the existing arrangements, in collaboration with those at present 
responsible for the training of librarians. (Paragraph 469) 


95. Appropriate activities should include courses and conferences on specialist 
topics and research, practical training for undergraduate and non-graduate 
students who intend eventually to make a career in one of the national libraries, 
and the provision of facilities for post graduate research. (Paragraph 469) 


96. Short courses of the type now organised by the NLLST and the NRLSI 
for their users should be continued and extended to cover other activities and 
services of a national libraries organisation. (Paragraph 470) 
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MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION (CHAPTER 17) 


The National Libraries Authority 


97. The existing administrative arrangements for the BML—including the 
NRLSI—the NCL, the NLLST, and the BNB should be terminated and these 
institutions should become the responsibility of a new statutory and independent 
public body, acting on behalf of the Crown, to be known as the National 
Libraries Authority. The Authority should assume full administrative 
responsibilities for those functions and services of OSTI and Aslib which should 
form part of the national libraries organisation. (Paragraph 482) 


98. The stock and the appropriate parts of the property of the existing 
institutions, with the exceptions given in recommendation 117, should be vested 
in the Authority. (Paragraph 482) 


99. The Authority should employ all the staff necessary to fulfil its functions. 
( Paragraph 483) 


The National Libraries Management Board 


100. The National Libraries Authority should be administered by a board 
which would exercise corporate responsibilities for management policies. 
(Paragraph 484) 


101. This Board should consist of a Chairman, a Secretary and a maximum 
of three other full time members, together with up to three part-time members. 
(Paragraph 486) 


102. All members of the Management Board should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science. (Paragraph 486) 


103. The Chairman of the Management Board should be the accounting 
officer and, as such, be responsible to the Secretary ot State for the disposition 
of the Authority’s resources. (Paragraph 487) 


104. The Authority should give careful attention to the effective formulation 
and presentation of pioposals for the maintenance and development of its 
services. The Secretary should have special responsibilities for this. (Paragraph 
488) 


105. Formal administrative machinery should be established to enable staff 
and personnel matters to be adequately represented at Board level. (Paragraph 
489) 


106. Other members of the Management Board should have particular 
responsibilities in ensuring the successful implementation of different aspects 
of the Authority’s policies. The ways in which these responsibilities are 
distributed should reflect the qualities and expertise of the different members. 
(Paragraph 490) 


107. The Minister of Technology should be consulted over the appointment 
of one of the full-time members to the Board. (Paragraph 491) 
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108. The part-time members should be paid for their services. (Paragraph 
492) 


109. Part-time members shouid normally hold office for a period of three 
years, renewable once only. (Paragraph 492) 


110. In the appointment of the part-time members account should be taken 
of the need to establish and maintain channels of communication between the 
Authority and other library and information systems and the special position 
of the NRL. The regular change in the composition of the part-time members 
should reflect developments in the Authority’s services and modifications in the 
character of the Board’s responsibilities. (Paragraph 492) 


The Executive Committee 


111. An Executive Committee, composed of the heads of all the major service 
units in the Authority and chaired by the Chairman of the Management Board 
should be established. (Paragraph 493) 


112. There should also be a structure of standing and ad hoc sub-committees, 
on which the appropriate Management Board members and senior executives 
would serve together. (Paragraph 493) 


Advisory Councils 


113. An Advisory Council should be associated with each major library 
unit or service. (Paragraph 494) 


114. The Head of the unit concerned should be an ex officio member of the 
televant Advisory Council; the remaining membership should reflect, though 
not exclusively, the use that is made of its services. Management Board 
members should have a right of attendance at any meeting of an Advisory 
Council. (Paragraph 494) 


Trustees of the National Reference Library 


115. A new tiustee boay to be known as the Trustees of the National 
Reference Library should be appointed by the Government. (Paragraph 495) 


116. In order to maintain the historic links between the new library and the 
British Museum, the Trustees of the NRL should have a minority of members 
who are also Trustees of the British Museum. (Paragraph 495) 


117. The Trustees of the NRL should be invested with those library funds 
and that material to be housed in the NRL which it is possible to identify as 
having been privately donated or bequeathed in the past in trust to the Trustees 
of the British Museum. (Paragraph 496) 


118. The Trustees should ensure that the expenditure of trust fund capital or 
income and the handling of material held in trust were in accord with the terms 
of the original donations or bequests. However, the determining of the 
particular use and disposition to which Trust material and funds might be put 
should rest with the Management Board of the National Libraries Authority. 
(Paragraph 496) 
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119. The Trustees of the NRL should have representation on that library’s 
Advisory Council up to two fifths of the total membership. (Paragraph 497) 


120. The Secretary of State should appoint one of the part-time members 
of the Management Board from a list of names suggested by the Trustees of the 
NRL. (Paragraph 498) 


Relations with Central Government 


121. The responsibilities of the Secretary of State for Education and Science 
for libraries and for scientific and technical information should be administered 
through a single branchin DES. (Paragraph 501) 


122. The Government should examine the feasibility of establishing 
consultative machinery to advise it on policy concerning the development and 
co-ordination of national information services—whether library-based or 
otherwise—which are the direct or indirect responsibilities of Government 
departments. (Paragraph 501) 


Staffing and Grading 


123. New conditions of service resulting trom the creation of a unified staff 
structure throughout the Authority should not be on balance to the disadvantage 
of any individual on the staff of the existing institutions. (Paragraph 503) 


Financial Arrangements 


124. All public finance for the Authority should be derived through a single 
source, which should be the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 
(Paragraphs 483 and 505) 


125. All premises, maintenance, services and equipment supplied by or 
through Government departments should be paid for by the Authority in terms 
of their current market values. (Paragraph 505) 


126. The Management Board, through its accounting officer, should be 
required to present the Authority’s accounts in a form which indicates the 
cost of each part of its operations, including the realistic cost of buildings and 
equipment. (Paragraph 505) 


127. While special arrangements might have to be made for the largest 
capital expenditure, the financial arrangements should be such as to give the 
Management Board the greatest possible freedom to deploy the Authority’s 
resources in the most effective way. In particular, the Board should be allowed 
to apply profits from its services and savings from its administration to the 
further development of the Authority’s services. (Paragraph 505) 


Timing 


128. The new administrative system for the national libraries should be 
established without delay. (Paragraph 506) 


129. The National Libraries Authority should take over at its inception the 
administration of all the services and institutions to be under its control. 
(Paragraph 507). 
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130. The Management Board should assume responsibility at the earliest 
opportunity for the design of the new libraries in central London. (Paragraph 
507) 


131. The structure of the Management Board should be reviewed at the 
end of its first five years. (Paragraph 508) 


Financial Implications 


132. If the national investment in information systems is to give a worthwhile 
return, the principles of accountable management should be rigorously applied, 
irrespective of whether the costs of services are met from charges to users or 
directly from public funds. (Paragraph 533) 
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APPENDICES TO THE REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


MARCH 1969 


APPENDIX A 
BODIES AND INDIVIDUALS WHO SUBMITTED WRITTEN EVIDENCE 


(a) Bodies which submitted Written Evidence 


Advisory Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
African Studies Association of the United Kingdom 
Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 
Aslib 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
Association of Contemporary Historians 
Association of First Division Civil Servants (British Museum Branch) 
Association of London Chief Librarians 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
Association of University Teachers 
Association of University Teachers (Scotland) 
U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
Berkshire Libraries Group 
Bibliographical Society 
Bodleian Library 
Booksellers Association 
British Academy 
British Institute of Management 
British Museum 
British National Bibliography 
British Nutrition Foundation Ltd. 
B.P. Chemicals Ltd. 
British Society for the History of Science 
British Standards Institution 
British Steel Corporation (Midland Group) 

‘ a es (Northern and Tubes Group) 
C. A. Parsons Ltd. 
Cambridge Scientific Instruments Ltd. 
Chartered Institute of Patent Agents 
Chemical Society 
County Councils Association 
Committee on Biological Information 
Committee of Departmental Librarians 
Committee on Latin America 
Confederation of British Industry 
Conference on Library Co-operation 
Copyright Agency of London 
Council of City Research and Information Libraries 
Council of Engineering Institutions 
Denis Ferranti Group 
Department of Education and Science 
Dr. Williams’s Library 
English Electric Diesels Ltd. 
Geological Society of London 
Geologists’ Association 
H.M. Stationery Office 
Historical Association 
1.C.1. Dyestuffs Division 
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Inner London Education Authority 

Institute of British Geographers _ 

Institute of Directors 

Institute of Information Scientists 

Institute of Physics and the Physical Society 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants 

John Laing Ltd. 

Joint Committee on Books for Children 

The Librarians of Institutes and Schools of Education 
Library Advisory Council (England) 

33 3 », (Wales) 

Library Association 
London Boroughs Association 

London Library 

Medical Research Council 

Ministry of Technology 

Modern Humanities Research Association 
Monsanto Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Museums Association 

National Book League 

National Central Library 

National Committee on Regional Library Co-operation 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology 
National Library of Scotland 

National Library of Wales 

Patent Office 

Political and Economic Planning 

Pressed Steel Fisher Ltd. 

Public Record Office 

Publishers Association 

Rolls-Royce Ltd. 

Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
Royal Commonwealth Society 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Historical Society 

Royal Institute of British Architects, Library Board 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 

Royal National Institute for the Deaf 

Royal Society of London 

Royal Society of Edinburgh 

Science Museum Library 

Science Research Council 

Scottish Central Library 

Scottish Counties of Cities Association 

Scottish Education Department 

Shell Research Ltd. 

Social Science Research Council 

Society for Theatre Research 

Society of Antiquaries of London 

Society of Authors 

Society of County Librarians 

Society of Genealogists 

Society of Public Teachers of Law 

St. Pancras North Liberal Association 

Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa 
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Standing Conference of Librarians of the Libraries of the University of London 
Standing Conference of National and University Libraries 
Tamworth Borough Council 

Trade Marks, Patents and Designs Federation 

Trades Union Congress 

Treasury, Management Services (Computer) Division 
Universities Council for Adult Education 

Urban District Councils Association 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Wellcome Museum of Medical Science 

Welsh Office 

West Midlands Regional Library Bureau 

Workers’ Educational Association 


UNIVERSITIES 


Aberdeen 
Aston in Birmingham 
Bath University of Technology 
Birmingham 
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Cambridge 
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East Anglia 
Edinburgh 
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Exeter 
Glasgow 
Heriot-Watt 
Hull 

Keele 

Kent 
Lancaster 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
London 
Loughborough University of Technology 
Manchester 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Reading 

St. Andrews 
Salford 
Sheffield 
Southampton 
Stirling 
Strathclyde 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick 
York 
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Queen’s, Belfast 
Ulster 


OTHER UNIVERSITY INSTITUTES, COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


London 

Bedford College 

Chelsea College of Science and Technology 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 

Institute of Classical Studies 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies 

Institute of Historical Research 

King’s College 

London Graduate School of Business Studies 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
School of Oriental and African Studies 

School of Slavonic and Eastern European Studies 
Warburg Institute 

University College 


Manchester 
Manchester Business School 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology 


Wales 

University College of Aberystwyth 

University College of Bangor 

University College of Cardiff 

University College of Swansea 

University of Wales, Institute of Science and Technology 
St. David’s College, Lampeter 

Welsh National School of Medicine 


(b) Individuals who submitted Written Evidence 

Mr. F. B. Adams, Jnr., Director, The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 

Mr. A. Anderson, Librarian, Heriot-Watt University 

Professor J. C. Anderson, Imperial College of Science and Technology 

Mr. R. C. M. Arnot 

Mr. K. J. Baker and Mr. R. Moss 

Mr. J. Barker 

Professor G. W. S. Barrow and colleagues, Department of Modern History, University 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Mr. R. B. Bateman, Librarian, City of Leeds College of Education 

Mr. M. Belton, Librarian, Safety in Mines Research Establishment 

Dr. R. K. Callow, Rothampstead Experimental Station 

Mr. E. B. Ceadel, Librarian, University of Cambridge 

Dr. G. Chandler, City Librarian, Liverpool 

Mrs. G. Chinnick and colleagues 

Professor J. L. Clifford, Department of English and Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, New York 

Professor K. de B. Codrington 

Mr. H. M. Colvin, St. John’s College, University of Oxford 

Mr. L. Corbett, Information Officer, AWRE, Aldermaston 

Mr. P. R. D. Corrigan 

Lord Cranbrook 

Miss V. Cromwell, University of Sussex 

Mr. C. A. Crossley 

Dr. E. Cruickshanks and colleagues 
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Professor R. W. Davies and Professor R. E. Smith, Department of Russian Language 
and Literature, University of Birmingham 

Mr. A. J. Dickson, Tutor Librarian, Ealing Technical College 

Professor R. P. Dore and colleagues, LSE and SOAS 

Mr. F. Earnshaw, Librarian, University of Bradford 

Professor R. W. V. Elliott, School of Language and Literature, The Flinders University 
of South Australia 


Mr. R. D. L. Felton 

Mr. N. R. Fisk 

Mr. W. A. B. Gardener 

Lord Gardiner 

Mr. N. S. Gardiner, Services Electronics Research Laboratory, Ministry of Defence 

Mr. P. Glencross 

Mr. G. Grant McKenzie 

Mr. W. L. Guttsman, Librarian, University of East Anglia 

Mr. D. B. Hague 

Mr. P. Havard-Williams, Librarian, Queen’s University, Belfast 

Miss B. Henrey 

Mrs. T. G. G. Heywood 

Dr. F. Hilton 

Dr. K. W. Humphreys, Librarian, University of Birmingham 

Mr. B. Hutchison 

Professor R. S. Hutton 

Professor R. Irwin and Mr. A. G. Watson, School of Librarianship and Archives, 
University of London 

Mr. E. Junge 

Professor J. Kenner 

Mr. R. Landau and Mr. C. Price 

Mr. M. B. Line, Librarian, Bath University of Technology 

Mr. K. A. Mallaber, Librarian, Board of Trade 

Mr. A. J. Mayne 

Miss F. Millard 

Mr. R. Moss 

Professor J. Osburn, Associate Professor of History, Panhandle State College, 
Oklahoma 

Dr. Thomas Parry, Vice Chancellor, University College of Wales 

Mr. J. G. Pemberton, Assistant Librarian, University of Warwick 

Mr. J. V. Pepper, Royal Naval College, Greenwich 

Professor D. B. Quinn, School of History, University of Liverpool 

Dr. F. W. Ratcliffe, Librarian, University of Manchester 

Mr. D. T. Richnell, Librarian, University of London 

Miss M. Rooker, Librarian, Huddersfield College of Education (Technical) 

Dr. W. A. Smeaton, University College, London 

Mr. P. A. Snow 

Mr. P. Stockham, Dillon’s University Bookshop Limited 

Mr. W. C. Sturtevant, Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 

Mr. S. C. Sutton, Librarian and Keeper, India Office Library 

Mrs. J. Varley 

Mr. R. Vosper, Librarian, University of California, Los Angeles 

Mr. R. A. Wall, Deputy Librarian, Loughborough University of Technology 

Mr. L. J. Wayman 

Mr. J. D. Welding 

Mr. T. Whitehall, Information Officer, Brooke Bond Research Laboratories 

Mr. J. S. Whittingham 

Mr. D. M. Wilson, Department of English, University College, London 

Miss R. Wood 
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APPENDIX B (i) 
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SUMMARY OF THE MAIN FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


INTRODUCTION 


A survey of the British Museum library was carried out over a six-week period 
beginning 29th March 1968 and ending 2nd May 1968. The broad objectives were 
to provide information on: 


1. Readers’ characteristics 
(a) Occupation and qualifications 
(6) Place of residence 
(c) Duration and frequency of visits 
(d) Reasons for visits. 


2. Readers’ needs 


(a) Usage of different departments and services 
(6) Methods of work 
(c) Use of catalogues and services. 


The survey was carried out by means of a self-completed questionnaire. 
Questionnaires were issued to all readers using the library on six separate days during 
the six-week period; these days were selected randomly so that each day of the working 
week at the library (Monday to Saturday inclusive) was represented. Those readers 
who were present on more than one of the six survey days were asked to fill in a 
separate questionnaire during each visit. 


The total number of visits sampled by this method was 3,777. This number was 
subsequently reduced to the 3,000 level indicated in the Economist Intelligence Unit 
proposal; in fact the number of questionnaires analysed was 3,059. 


Attention is drawn to two points in the use of the following data. First, the figures 
given in the statistical appendix, as well as in the accompanying volumes of computer 
output, show a separate analysis for “‘ visits ’’ and “‘ people’. The “‘ visits ’’ columns 
relate to the total number of visits made during the course of the survey irrespective 
of the number of visits made by individual readers. In the analysis by “‘ people ”’ 
readers who visited the library on more than one occasion during the survey have 


only been counted once. The number of these readers was 811 or 27 per cent of the 
total sample. ; 


Secondly, the results refer only to a six-week period which may or may not be 
representative of readership patterns for the whole year. This limitation was 
recognised before the survey took place, but was accepted owing to the time scale 
necessary for the preparation of evidence for the Committee. Some check on the 
representative nature of the survey will be obtained from the follow-up survey carried 
out in the third week of the peak use month of August, but even then the true annual 
picture cannot be drawn with certainty. 


A. Readers’ Characteristics 


1. Occupation (See Table 1) 


Academics and students as a group are easily the dominant users of the library. 
Together they formed over two thirds of the total readership during the survey period. 


Half the readers in this group were postgraduate students; the majority of the rest 
were university staff. 


Apart from academics and students, the only other significant occupational 
categories using the library were freelance writers and professional researchers. 
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Together, these categories formed some 15 per cent of the total readership, with 
freelance writers outnumbering. professional researchers by a ratio of 2 : 1. 


2. Type and age of readers (See Table 2) 


The 151 readers with temporary tickets during the survey accounted for only 
5 per cent of the total number of “ visits ” or 7 per cent of the “‘ people ’”’ using the 
library. 


Apart from temporary readers, over a half of all those with readers’ tickets obtained 
their ticket within the last three years; most of these readers were postgraduate 
students or university staff members. Nearly another fifth of the readers’ tickets 
were issued between 1959 and 1963, and a further tenth were issued between 1953 and 
1959. 


3. Place of residence (See Tables 3 to 6) 


(a) All readers (Tables 3 and 4). Two thirds of the readers using the library 
during the survey period were living in the London postal area. Two thirds of these 
readers were living more than five miles away from the Museum, with the majority 
living between five and ten miles distance. Another fifth were living within two miles 
of the Museum. No doubt this proportion was increased by the large number (a 
third of all readers) of readers who had come to London especially to visit the Museum 
and had taken up temporary residence as near the Museum as possible to facilitate 
their work. This conclusion is supported by the fact that well over half of those 
readers who gave their place of work as within two miles of the Museum did so because 
they were mainly working at the Museum. 


As may be expected, the distribution of the remaining third of readers living outside 
London declined with increasing distance from London. Well over half of this group 
came from places in the Home Counties or South-East Counties. 


(b) Origins of students and academic staff (Table 5). A separate breakdown of the 
origin of students and academic staff shows a fairly even distribution between 
universities and academic institutions in London compared with the rest of Britain 
and overseas, but declining gradually in that order. Unfortunately, a relatively 
large number of students and academics did not specify their college of origin so the 
proportions shown in Table 5 may not be strictly accurate. 


Nearly two thirds of the students and academic staff from the London area came 
from six colleges or institutes which are situated within easy distance of the Museum. 
In order of importance these were: University College, the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, King’s College, London School of Economics, Birkbeck College and 
Bedford College. 


A fifth of the students and academics from British universities and institutions 
outside London came from Oxford and Cambridge. A further tenth came from other 
universities in south-east England (Universities of Sussex, Reading, Southampton, 
Kent, Essex and East Anglia). 


(c) Origins of readers who normally live overseas (Table 6) 


Foreign readers formed a third of the total number of readers using the library 
during the survey. Half of the foreign readers came from the USA and Canada, 
with Americans outnumbering the Canadians by more than 3 : 1. Readers from 
northern and central Europe were next in importance, accounting for a fifth of the 
total number of foreign visitors. 


Nearly half of the readers from overseas were spending six months or longer at a 
British University or higher academic institution. 
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4. Frequency and duration of visits (See Tables 7 and 8) 


(a) Frequency (Table 7). Some two thirds of the readers claimed that they visited 
the library at least once a week, and half of these claimed that they visited the library 
daily. These claims seem to be slightly exaggerated since only a half of all readers 
said that they visited the library within the week prior to the survey, although nearly 
another fifth said that they visited the library in the period between one and four weeks 
before the survey. 


Students and university staff used the library more frequently than other occupational 
categories. Nearly half the postgraduate students claimed to make daily visits to the 
library; another third claimed to come weekly. University staff visited the library 
almost as frequently as students, but a quarter of them came at intervals of a month 
or three weeks compared with only some 15 per cent of postgraduate students. As may 
be expected readers from foreign universities made more intensive use of the library 
than students and staff of British universities, and readers from universities in London 
came more frequently than readers from universities in other parts of Britain. In 
terms of ‘“‘people”’ rather than ‘“‘visits”, three fifths of readers from foreign universities 
came to the library every day, compared with a third of readers from London universities 
and a quarter of readers from other British universities. 


Frequent daily visitors among other occupational categories were freelance writers 
and non-university academic staff. Most people in other occupational categories 
visited the library at weekly or monthly intervals. 


Nearly half the readers using the department of Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts visited the library daily, compared with a third for the Printed Books (by day) 
and Manuscripts departments. Only a fifth of the evening users of the Printed Books 
department came daily, but this department had correspondingly more weekly visitors. 


(5) Duration (Table 8). A third of all readers expected that it would take more 
than three months to complete their work at the library. A similar proportion were 
short-term visitors spending no more than a week at the library; well over a third of 
these short-term visitors expected to spend no more than one day at the library. 


Academics and freelance writers were fairly equally divided between short and long- 
term visitors whereas readers in other occupations were mostly short-term visitors. 
Within the academic group, a greater proportion of readers from foreign universities 
were long-term visitors whereas readers from British universities outside London were 
mostly short-term visitors. 


There was also a significant variation in the expected length of visit of readers using 
the main library departments. Half the readers in the Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts department expected to stay for a period exceeding three months, whereas 
a similar proportion of readers using the Manuscripts department expected their visit 
to be completed within a week. Readers using the Printed Books department were 
fairly equally divided between short and long-term visitors. 


Length of visit increased sharply with frequency of visit. Well over half of the 
readers who used the library every day expected their stay to last more than three 
months; this proportion fell to a third for readers who visited the library weekly, and 
was negligible for those who visited the library less frequently. 


The average time spent in the library on one day by all readers was 44 hours. The 
average was 5 hours for postgraduate students and university staff but dropped to 3 hours 
for readers from industry/commerce, librarians, and civil servants/local government. 
Temporary ticket holders spent less time in the library on average than regular readers. 
Readers using non-scientific subjects tended to spend slightly longer in the library than 
those using scientific subjects. Also readers using the Printed Books department tended 
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to spend longer in the library than those using the Manuscripts and Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts department. 


5. Reason for visit (See Table 9) 


The great majority of readers use the library solely in relation to their work, although 
a fifth of all readers indicated that the reason for their visit was connected with their 
leisure interests as well as their work. 


The analysis by occupation shows that whereas academics were using the library 
almost entirely in relation to their work, the reasons were more varied for other 
occupational groups. Freelance writers and professional researchers were using the 
library mainly in relation to their work, but between a quarter and a third of them were 
combining their work with leisure interest. Well over a third of the readers in the 
industry/commerce and civil service/local government occupational categories were 
using the library purely for leisure reasons. Librarians regarded their use of the library 
primarily as a mixture of work and leisure interests. 


Readers using the Printed Books and Manuscripts departments followed the 
general pattern for all readers, but the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
department had a significantly higher proportion of readers using it for reasons 
connected with work, and evening use of the Printed Books department was significantly 
greater for leisure activities. 


It is perhaps significant that a third of all readers believed that the British Museum 
is the only library in the United Kingdom which could provide everything that they 
required. Moreover, this proportion corresponds closely to the proportion of readers 
who had not tried to obtain their requirements in another library before going to the 
British Museum. There was little variation by occupational categories in readers who 
believed that the British Museum alone could satisfy their requirements, but the 
proportion was markedly higher for the Manuscripts department (four fifths of readers 
using this department) than for any other of the library departments. 


B. Readers’ Needs 
1. Subjects being read (See Table 10) 


The use of the library was concentrated on three subject fields: history (a half of all 
readers), literature (a third of all readers) and bibliography/general reference (a quarter 
of all readers). Relatively little use was made of books or literature in the following 
subject fields: children’s books, mathematics (pure and applied), applied science and 
technology, biology/agriculture/geology, foreign law, medicine/pharmacology, and 
natural sciences. None of these subjects was being read by more than 2 per cent of the 
total number of readers. 


A third of all readers indicated that they were seeking literature in one subject field 
only. Nearly another third were seeking literature in just two subject fields. 


Academic readers were proportionally represented in all subject fields except biology/ 
agriculture/geology, applied science and technology, heraldry and genealogy (in the 
case of postgraduate students) and arts/entertainments/recreation (in the case of 
university staff). There was a slight tendency for postgraduate students to be more 
interested in subjects such as law, economics, politics, literature and philology/ 
linguistics, whereas university staff were more interested in theology, literature, 
philology/linguistics and bibliography/general reference. Of the remaining two major 
occupational categories of reader, freelance writers had above average interests in 
applied science and technology, medicine, biography, geography/local history and 
heraldry/genealogy; professional researchers had above average interests in medicine 
and heraldry/genealogy. 


Of the foreign readers, those from USA and Canada had above average interest in 
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‘literature and British law, and those from Germany/Austria in philology/linguistics. 
In most other cases the sample size in each subject category was too small to be of real 
significance. 


2. Average number of items used per reader (See Table 11) 


On average, readers who knew what they wanted (i.e. author/title of book) before 
visiting the library used 5 items during their visit. Only half the total sample indicated 
that they used items that were unknown to them before their visit; for these readers 
the average number of items used was 1.8. 


University staff and librarians used more items on average than other readers. 
Undergraduates and readers from industry/commerce used the least number of items, 
but in each category the average use was more than 3 items. A similar number of 
items was used by readers in the Oriental Printed Books department. Regular readers 
used more items than readers with temporary tickets. 


3. Use of the library and other British Museum departments (See Tables 12 to 14) 


(a) Main library departments (Table 12). Four fifths of all readers used the Printed 
Books department during the day, and another tenth used the same department in the 
evenings. The remainder were mostly using the Manuscripts department. 


In the Printed Books department there were notably fewer academic readers in the 
evening and a corresponding increase of most other occupational categories of reader. 
The Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts department had a 
particularly high proportion of academic readers both from British and foreign 
universities. As may be expected, readers using the Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts department came mainly from the School of Oriental and African Studies 
as well as from foreign universities. 


The literature, theology, and biography collections were of particular interest to 
readers who had come to London specially to visit the British Museum. These 
readers were less interested in scientific subjects, law, heraldry/genealogy and geography/ 
local history. 


Few readers who had come to Britain for six months or more to a university or other 
higher academic institution were interested in heraldry/genealogy, applied science/ 
technology, medicine or arts/entertainment/recreation, but they were well represented 
in all other subjects. 


Temporary ticket holders were particularly interested in history, literature, and 
bibliography/general reference. 


Within the Printed Books department, 175 visits were made to the State Paper Room, 
83 to the Map Room, and 40 to the Music Room; 40 visitors also said that they intended 
to use the Newspaper Library at Colindale. 


(b) Other British Museum departments (Tables 13 and 14). Only a quarter of all 
readers intended to use more than one of the library or other Museum departments 
on the day of their visit, and only two thirds of these considered such use essential. 
Multi-departmental use was mostly by professional researchers, freelance writers and 
non-university academic staff; all three categories, together with university academic 
staff, were most inclined to find such multi-departmental use essential. 


The main use of Museum departments outside the Printed Books department was 
concentrated on the Manuscripts department (a third of those readers using more than 
one department followed by the departments of Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts, and Prints and Drawings (each with a tenth of these readers using more than 
one department). None of the other Museum departments was used by more than 
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4 per cent of the readers using more than one department or by 1 per cent of the total 
sample of readers. 


4. Satisfaction of readers’ needs (See Tables 15 and 16) 


Two thirds of the readers received all that they required during their visit. Less 
than 2 per cent of them did not obtain anything they required. The main reasons 


given for books not being available were that they were mislaid, in use already or at 
the binders. 


The subjects where readers’ requirements were least satisfied were biology/geology/ 
agriculture, applied science and technology, and economics, but there were no really 
significant differences for all other subjects either in the proportion of readers who 
received all they required or in the reasons why the books were not available. 


The Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts departments were 
better able to satisfy readers’ needs than the Printed Books department. In both cases 
more than four fifths of the readers obtained all they required. 


A significantly higher proportion of those readers who obtained all they required 
at the British Museum had not tried to obtain their requirements at another library. 


5. Methods of work (See Tables 17 to 24) 


(a) Use of other libraries (Table 17). Well over half the readers tried to obtain their 
requirements in another library before going to the British Museum. 


The proportion of academic readers who had tried other libraries was much higher 
than for readers in other occupational categories. As academics also form the major 
proportion of readers at the British Museum it is not suprising that the main type of 
library previously consulted was a university or college library. Readers in other 
occupations were more dependent on public libraries, although they also used college 
libraries and libraries of research institutions, professional or learned societies as their 
other major sources. 


Proportionally more readers reading foreign law, biology/geology/agriculture, 
theology, philology, applied science and economics had tried to obtain their requirements 
in other libraries. 


The Manuscripts department differed from the other library departments in that 
only a quarter of its readers had tried other libraries. Most of these readers had tried 
to obtain their requirements from university or college libraries. 


(b) Readers’ knowledge of items they were seeking (Table 18). Two thirds of the 
readers knew exactly what they wanted (e.g. title and/or author of the book) before 
going to the British Museum library. Most of the remainder were seeking both known 
and unknown items. 


Academics, librarians, and readers employed in civil service or local government 
knew their requirements more precisely than readers in other occupational categories 
where only half of the readers were principally seeking known items of literature. 


By subject, readers’ knowledge of their requirements was greatest for economics, 
history, literature, politics and British law. Readers of science subjects and heraldry/ 
genealogy were least knowledgeable about the books they wanted. 


Within the library departments, readers using the Manuscripts department were 
most knowledgeable about their requirements; those using the Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts departments were least knowledgeable. 


Temporary ticket holders were less knowledgeable about their requirements than 
regular readers. 
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(c) Reservations of books (Table 19). Over half of all readers made advance reserva- 
tions for books, and three quarters of these did so after using the books on a previous 
occasion. 


Use of the reservation service was greatest among academic readers and librarians, 
and also by readers using the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts department. 


By subject, reservations were proportionally highest for philosophy/psychology/ 
anthropology, foreign law, literature, theology, medicine and natural science. 


(d) Use of catalogues (Tables 20 and 21). Two fifths of all readers identified items 
that were unknown to them by using the library catalogues and indexes, and a fifth 
consulted other reference books. Other methods of identifying unknown items of 
literature, such as looking on the shelves or by asking the library staff, were relatively 
unimportant. 


Professional researchers, freelance writers and readers from industry/commerce 
made proportionally greater use of the library catalogues and indexes; they were also 
relatively large users of references books. These same occupational categories were 
also the ones who knew less precisely what they wanted before coming to the library. 


Use of catalogues was uniformly high for all subjects. 


A quarter of all readers consulted the Enquiry or Central Desk during their visit 
but only a quarter of these did so because of difficulties in using the catalogues. 


(e) Delivery of books (Tables 21 to 23). The major problem, which affected a third 
of those who consulted the Enquiry or Centre Desk, was difficulty with the delivery of 
books. This proportion corresponded to the proportion who waited more than one 
hour before receiving their first book (excluding reserved items). There were no 
significant variations in this proportion by type of reader, subject, regularity of visit 
or for those readers who had tried to obtain their requirements in another library. 
However, readers using the Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
departments received their books much more quickly than readers using the Printed 
Books department. In each case less than a tenth of the readers using these depart- 
ments waited more than half an hour before receiving their first book. 


In spite of the delays experienced in waiting for books, two thirds of all readers 
indicated that they would be prepared to wait longer than at present, if mecessary. 
Half of them would have waited until the next day or at the most for two or three days; 
but more than a third of them would have been prepared to wait a week or more. 

Readers who were prepared to wait longer consisted mainly of academics, freelance 
writers, and daily visitors to the library. Also readers using the specialised library 
departments (Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts) were more 
prepared to wait longer. There were no significant variations by subjects, nor were 
readers who had already tried other libraries less willing to wait than other readers. 


(f) Use of the photocopying service (Table 24). A third of all readers indicated that 
they could have used photocopies equally as well as using the original material they 
used at the library during their visit. However only just over a half of these readers 
could have provided the information necessary to obtain a photocopy without first 
going to the library. This potential use of the photocopying service was further 
halved to take account of readers who would have been prepared to pay for photo- 
used at the library during their visit. However, only jsut over a half of these readers 
could have ordered photocopies of the material they wanted without first visiting the 
library and were prepared to pay for them. 


Academics, temporary ticket holders, and readers using the Manuscripts and 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts departments indicated that they were more 
able to use photocopies than other categories of reader. They also knew more 
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precisely what they wanted and, with the exception of academics, were most willing 
to pay for photocopies. 


For the fifth of the sample who could have ordered photocopies without first coming 
to the Museum, the average number of photocopy pages required was around 60 pages. 
Requirements of academics were double those of most other occupational categories. 
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C. Statistical Appendix 
Table 1. Occupation of Readers 











| 
| es People 
Sample Per Sample Pet 
lee 3,059! cent 2,248 4 cent 
Student—(i) Undergraduate .. | 136 4 105 5 
(ii) Postgraduate “| 1,191 39 815 36 
Academic—(i) University staff ak "165 25 571 2S 
(ii) Other higher academic insti-. 
tutions a. a Sh 166 5 133 6 
(iii) School teacher a, bi. 131 4 97 4 
Freelance writer ; x “4 Si 294 10 220 10 
Professional researcher Bi a el 139 5 100 4 
Civil service/local government a ds 86 3 12 3 
Industry/commerce/banking .. ad o 83 3 78 3 
Librarian ds ae 56 2 42 2 
Full time staff of research institution, 

professional association, trade federation, 

AC .c € Is ae ee ae 49 2 43 2 
Journalist : oy i ys = 30 1 25 i 
Publisher/editor e as ae “ 25 1 22 1 
British Museum staff .. he aie ae 23 1 16 1 
Private unpaid research es 2 ae 23 1 19 1 
Others/no answer - oe 7 ~ 56 2 44 2 








1 The breakdown exceeds the sample number because several readers ticked more than one 
occupational category in their answers to this question. The percentages are calculated on 
the sample number and therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 2. Type and Age of Readers 





| 






















Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
| 3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Type of Reader 
Those with readers’ tickets ... See oh 12,059 87 1,848 82 
Temporary readers... we os 7 151 5 151] 7 
No answer Le Le = at 43 249 8 249 11 
| 
Sample Per Sample Per 
2,659 cent 1,848 cent 
2. Age of Readers —— $$$ | ____— 
Ticket issued 1920-31 .. G. ey, LA 782 5 105 6 
ss yy 1 1932-38-27. re, Be - Z 3 
A » 1939-48 .. 4 4 
he »  1949-52.. 4 5 
a, E95 3=55 .. 5 5 
c » 1956-58 .. 5 5 
$. » 1959-61 .. 8 8 
% » 1962-63 .. 9 9 
be » 1964-65 .. 5 5 
1 9 


Be ones 


a ss». 1966-67 ... 


Table 3. Residence of Readers 


| Visits People 








Sample Per Per 
3,059 cent cent 
In London postal area: 
Up to 2 miles from the Museum a 407 13 12 
2-5 miles from the Museum .. -, 325 11 10 
5-10 miles from the Museum .. di 825 21 24 
Over 10 miles from the Museum F 542 18 17 
Home counties (Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, 

Surrey, Kent) ; 340 11 12 
South-East counties (Sussex, ‘Hants, Berks, 

Bucks, Oxford, Bedford, Northants, 

Hunts, Cambs, Suffolk, Norfolk) . 3 194 6 8 
Other parts of England a Fae - 135 4 6 
Wales... ee a o 23 1 1 
Scotland. . & ‘es Fes id ot 49 Z 2 
Ireland .. = a sa 8 oe 8 bf - 
No answer aA ate e cs mo 210 «| 8 

Table 4. Readers’ Place of Work 
Visits People 
Sample Per 
2,248 cent 
In London postal area: 
Up to 2 miles from the Museum 9711 43 
2-5 miles from the Museum 157 7 
5-10 miles from the Museum 186 8 
Over 10 miles from the Museum a 105 5 
Home counties (Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, 

Surrey, Kent) E 122 5 
South-East counties (Sussex, ‘Hants, Berks, 

Bucks, Oxford, Bedford, Northants, 

Hunts, Cambs, Suffolk, Norfolk) . : 146 6 
Other parts of England ; 132 6 
Wales : 23 1 
Scotland. . 40 2 
Ireland . 8 . 
No answer 360 16 





1 Of the 1,486 and 971 readers who gave their place of work within a two mile radius of the 
Museum, 857 and 516 did so because they were mainly working at the Museum. The 
remainder had offices or other places of work in the area. 
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Table 5. Main Origins of Students or Staff of a 
University or other Academic Institution 


Visits People 
| 
Sample Per Sample Per 
2,1891 cent sil cent 
London .. Ae eee Bi e b 769 35 534 34 
Of which: 
University College ; 125 6 81 5 
School of Oriental and African ‘Studies 97 4 70 4 
Kings College ee a ee 72 3 52 3 
London School of Economics ar he 65 3 48 3 
Birkbeck College .. i Rs is 58 3 39 2 
Bedford College .. 3 a7 3 36 2 
School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies .. : 32 1 20 1 
Warburg Institute. . vs d 24 1 15 1 
British universities or academic institutions 
outside London = p. Ly ‘Ss 629 29 494 31 
Of which: 
Oxford University - se - 93 4 71 4 
Cambridge University .. bis hes 46 2z 36 2 
Sussex University a 22 1 20 1 
Other Universities in South-East 
eas tale Be - me ef a7 3 — — 
Overseas. . , atl se bi bbe 533 24 351 22 
No answer we vr oe ais mas 258 12 192 i 


1 The sample figures for this Table differ from the total figures for students and academic 
staff given in Table 1 due to those readers who ticked more than one category in their answer 
to the question on occupation. 

+ Includes Universities of Reading, Southampton, Kent, Essex and East Anglia. 


Table 6. Origins of Readers who normally live Overseas 














Visits People 
Sample | Per Sample Per 
1,060 cent 741 cent 

English-Speaking Countries: 
U:S.A,. =). a - id Xe ie 422 40 270 36 
Canada .. a a a e zs 120 11 82 11 
Australia 7 me 2¢ id a 46 4 30 4 
West Indies oF ee a iM a 22 2 17 2 
New Zealand .. sh es vat + 15 1 9 1 
South Africa .. us “Ke Bs - 8 1 7 1 
Others/no answer £5 e ee < 4 * 3 i 

637 59 418 56 
Non English-Speaking Countries: 
Germany/Austria/Switzerland Het 127 12 82 ip 
France/Netherlands/Finland/Denmark sp TT i 64 9 
Eee ere ee | 

Tunisia 3 : 57 | 6 32 4 

Italy/Portugal/Spain ol ae y 2 46 5 29 4 
India/Pakistan .. at ms sti re 34. | 3 21 ) 
Malaysia/Japan. . 5 ee 22 2 16 2 
Russia/Y ugoslavia/Hungary/Bulgaria a 13 1 13 2 
Others/no answer A ; & 47 | 5 37 5 

423 | Al 323 44 





Table 7. Frequency of Visit 


















































Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Regularity of visit: 
Every day 1,169 38 679 30 
Every week 1,001 33 770 34 
Every month CVA) 11 297 13 
Every 3 months 222 Fy 204 9 
Every year 82 5 75 3 
No answer 258 8 223 11 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
2. Occasion of last visit: 
Up to 1 week ago ™ 1,511 49 1,017 45 
Between 1 and 4 weeks ago ei: ho Peg 16 410 18 
Between 1 and 3 months ago Ls A 278 9 234 10 
Between 3 and 6 months ago 103 3 92 4 
Between 6 and 9 months ago 59 2 49 2 
Between 9 and 15 months ago 61 2 51 2 
Longer than 15 months ee ; 175 6 116 5 
Never : : 258 8 187 8 
No answer 118 4 92 4 
Table 8. Duration of Visit 
Visits People 
Sample Per Sample rey, 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Duration of present visit: 
1 day or less .| 428 14 8D Lz 
Between 1 day and 1 week 7 654 21 556 2 
Between | week and | month : 429 14 338 15 
Between 1 and 3 months re 345 | $4 Ys 10 
Longer period .. ; tte BOS. 35 662 29 
No answer ' 121 “ 88 - 
eee de Mees een ne oes 
| Sample Per Sample Per 
| 3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
2. Time spent in Library on present visit: 
1 hour 0 oak 4% 157 5 134 6 
2 hours .. m or 8, = oa 283 9 218 10 
3 hours .. ee és 2 os | 425 14 313 14 
4 hours .. 411 13 316 14 
5 hours ~. . 459 15 330 15 
6 hours .. 518 if 354 16 
7 hours . S22 11 214 10 
8 hours . 199 7. 137 6 
9 hours . 58 43 2 
10 hours. . 45 1 34 2 
11 hours.. ; 15 ¥ 8 ~ 
No waiting/no answer 128 4 118 5 
Average time spent in the library= 4-6 hours 4-5 hours 
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Table 9. Reason for Visit 











Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Visit related: 
To work.. a ae 2: Att Qos 4/5) 1,659 74 
To leisure interests ae a oF 156 5 135 6 
To work and leisure interests. bs mS) 569 19 419 19 
No answer ok = pes xe Nu 45 1 38 2 
Sample Per Sample Per 
2,040 cent 1,472 cent 
2. Is the British Museum the only library 
capable of etd all your cata eS ih 
Yes 5 ; ‘J wah FLO 50 736 50 
No ne ne se = oe 387 19 281 19 
Don’t know ee e aft oe 3 584 29 419 28 
No answer A ae ay y ¥. 58 3 36 3 








Table 10. Main Subjects being Read 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059! cent 2,2481 cent 
History .. is ste A of sale 4532 50 1,103 49 
Literature a ..| 1,096 36 764 34 
Bibliography/General Reference a ee 842 28 597 21 
Biography oat 493 16 347 15 
Philosophy/Psychology/Anthropology Si 47] 15 310 14 
Arts/Entertainment/Recreation / a 394 13 306 14 
Theology/Religions .. ae af Zs 386 13 267 12 
Politics .. As ui an 375 12 255 11 
Geography/Local History * a wa 369 2 272 12 
Philology/Linguistics .. a iF i 264 9 185 8 
Economics : = ra + st 210 q, 152 1 
Heraldry/Genealogy B: vf a es 140 5 106 5 
British Law... aS Bs fe i 120 4 80 4 
Natural Sciences > ee eo 73 2 mil 3 
Medicine/Pharmacology te es oe 69 Z 49 2 
Biology/Agriculture/Geology - ny 63 2 50 Ps 
Foreign Law bis % sh 63 iz 47 4 
Applied Science/Technology i ne 62 2 52 2 
Mathematics, Pure and ApPHeS io Sh 28 1 23 1 
Children’s Books - mi A 23 1 18 1 
Other subjects .. 5 as os 1 4 - 3 * 
No answer mE af & on aa 57 2 48 Z 














* As readers were asked to indicate all the subject fields they were using during their visit 
the numerical breakdown by subject is much greater than the sample number, and the 
percentages exceed 100 per cent. 
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Table 11. Average Number of items used per Reader 





Visits People 


1. Items that were known to the reader before his visit: 


Known items that were supplied. . 5:0 4:8 
Known items that were not supplied 0-7 0-7 
2. Items that were unknown to the reader before his visit: 

Unknown items that were supplied iM % a oh < 1-8 15 





Table 12. Use of Library Departments 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Readers using library departments: 
Printed Books Department .. ap .-| 2,854 93 2,089 93 
Of which: 
Use by day Ay! a. Le ..| 2,549 83 1,864 83 
Use by evening .. th Fi = 305 10 225 10 
Manuscripts Department : ; 159 5 130 6 
Oriental Printed Books and | Manuscripts 
Department .. 2h . ; : 44 1 28 1 
2. Readers using one library department only: 
Those using only one department .. foe toasiy Fy Ha) a 1,566 70 
Those using more than one department ie 836 7H 636 28 
No answer wi 5 : - = 57 fs 46 





Table 13. Use of Museum Departments other than the 
Printed Books Department by Readers using more than one Library 
Department 





Visits People 





Per cent Per cent 
Sample Per | of Total | Sample Per | of Total 
836 cent Sample 636 cent Sample 


3,059 2,248 

Manuscripts .| 294 “) 10 35 10 
Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 

scripts .. aa - 87 10 3 8 2 
Prints and Drawings ; ss 77 9 3 0 3 
Greek and Roman Antiquities og 32 4 1 5 1 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities 27 3 1 3 1 
Western Asiatic Antiquities a Zi 3 1 3 1 
Egyptian Antiquities a xe Ze 3 1 3 1 
Coins and Medals . . “y a 18 2 1 3 1 
Oriental Antiquities “e: ne 17 2 1 2 1 
Ethnography ne 3g <a 11 1 “ 1 . 
Laboratory .. a e te 1 . * * * 
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Table 14. Readers who found it essential to use Departments 
other than the Printed Books Department 


Visits | People 


nn i | en | ee | ee 














Per cent Per cent 
of Total | Sample Per | of Total 
Sample 636 cent Sample 


3,059 2,248 


i a rn ne | ee | eS 


Sample Per 
836 cent 









Manuscripts : 

Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts , i F 

Prints and Drawings ‘ 

Greek and Roman Antiquities 

Western Asiatic Antiquities 

British and Mediaeval pencets 

Coins and Medals . : : 

Egyptian Antiquities 

Oriental Antiquities 

Ethnography 

Laboratory . 


try 
Nn 
— 
a) 
© 
bdo 
MN 






x ** # *# * *¥ #NN ~ 





| meme NNNNAND 
| * *# #m #eewphy ~ 


| Bee NNNNAC 


Table 15. Satisfaction of Readers’ Needs 


| Visits People 


Sample Per 
3,059 cent 
Readers who obtained a// they required ..| 2,040 65 
Readers who obtained some of their require- 
ments . 869 29 
Readers who obtained none of their require- 
ments . oe Re 2 ee 53 Zz 
No answer Sig a hie hs Re 96 4 
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Table 16. Reasons for the Non-availability of Books 














Visits 

Sample Per 

1,0191 cent 

Mislaid .. ety 7 r at iy 256 25 
In use .. He a : : * 213 Zt 
At the binders .. = 4 “se i (ie 
Book not in library... - me! + 93 9 
Uncertain pressmark .. . 4 i 87 9 
Destroyed ¥: .. ie i io 74 4 
Outhoused ua s on a : 32 5 
Book did not arrive .. ve ot ba 52 5 
Unable to wait .. =) iy 4 a 23 2 
Others .. + 4, a at -. 279 Dit 
No answer - ‘£ 2 4 * 9 i 











1 The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 17. Readers who tried another Library before 
trying the British Museum 





























Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Use of another library: 
Tried another library .. Ee me ..|. “by764 58 1,318 59 
Did not try another np aghy er. cm on) Wein LO2 39 853 38 
No answer bf a, a Eg 102 3 77 3 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1.764" cent 1 318% cent 
2. Types of library used: 
University or college library .. ce Reelnaed od j2 934 71 
Public library .. : 654 37 501 38 
Library of research institution, professional 
or learned society .. be on e 333 19 258 20 
Government library .. : 147 8 107 8 
National Library of Scotland, National 
Library of Wales... : 64 4 51 4 
National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, National Central Pies ae 58 3 43 3 
Industrial or firm’s library .. it 20 14 1 
Abroad . : Ay ie a 





* The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 
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Table 18. 


Readers’ Knowledge of Books/Literature they were 


















































seeking 
| Visits People 
| 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
Seeking known items .. 1,967 64 1,418 63 
Seeking both known and unknown items 925 30 686 31 
Seeking unknown items oe 74 2 65 3 
Seeking professional assistance 28 1 Pe 1 
Seeking a quiet = to read 20 1 19 1 
Others “s 35 1 31 i 
No answer 56 Z 47 ye 
Table 19. Reservation of Books/Literature 
Visits People 
a ree aa ae 
Sample Per Sample | Per 
3,059 cent 2,248. |. cent 
1. Readers who reserved books before visiting aie pate 
the library: | 
Did reserve in advance 1,710 56 1,134 | 50 
Did not reserve in advance 1,059 35 863), 38 
No answer ~ 123 4 107. 5 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,710 cent ii34. %b. ‘eent 
. Readers who reserved books after using . 
oe on a previous occasion: 
Used books previously : 1,343 79 SOre 4 76 
Did not use books previously 187 tt 1564 4 14 
No answer a ey. ee : 180 10 lil 10 
RES S TEES BE © TRS UCN SRC OO <2! SG ae er a Oe RE RNIN Smee 2S 





Table 20. Methods of Identifying unknown items of Literature 


LLL a aa ea 


} 


By consulting the catalogues and indexes 
By consulting other reference books. . 
By looking on the shelves 

By asking the staff 








No answer 


oe ° 
ee oe ee 2° o- 


| 


85 




















Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
| 3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1,186 39 890 40 
653 21 476 21 
180 6 146 | 6 
132 4 115 5 
104 3 65 3 


Table 21. Readers who consulted the Enquiry Desk, Centre 
Desk or Member of the Reading Room Staff 





Visits People 
Per 
cent 
1. Consultations: 
Readers who did 29 
Readers who did not . 58 
No answer 12 
Per 
cent 
2. Reasons for consultations: 
Difficulties with delivery of books a7 
Difficulties with the catalogues : 25 
Advice about bibliographies and reference 
books ; 19 
To locate literature not in the British Museum 6 
Difficulties with literature in foreign languages 2 
Difficulties in finding a seat : 2 
Other reasons .. ; 22 
No answer 8 





Table 22. Time spent awaiting Delivery of first Book 
(excluding reserved items) 








Up to half an hour 


4 to 1 hour 39 
1 to 14 hours 23 
14 to 2 hours 6 


Over 2 hours 
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Table 23.- Attitude of Readers to waiting longer for Books 











Visits People 
Per Sample Per 
cent 2,248 cent 
1. Number of readers Es oss to wait a: 
Would wait longer : ; 66 1,423 63 
Woult not wait longer 14 371 17 
No answer eS 20 454 20 
Per Sample Per 
cent 1,423 cent 
2. How much longer ? 
Until tomorrow 30 446 31 
2 to 3 days 20 296 21 
4 to 6 days 7 93 7 
More than a week 37 504 35 
No answer 6 84 6 
Table 24. Potential Use of the Photocopying Service 
Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
3,059 cent 2,248 cent 
1. Readers who could have made equal use of 
photocopies: 
Those who could j 967 32 738 33 
Those who could not .. 1,741 57 i228 54 
No answer 350 11 289 13 
2. Readers who could have supplied sufficient 
information for photocopies without coming 
to the museum: 
Those who could 537 18 409 18 
Those who could not .. 1,778 58 1,307 58 
No answer 733 24 x32 24 
Sample Per Sample Per 
537 cent 409 cent 
3. Readers who would be prepared to pay for 
Photocopies at 3d. a pare: 
Would pay 223 42 179 44 
Would not pay 252 47 189 46 
No answer 28 5 20 5 
Sample Sample 
497 380 
4. Average number of pages reine for 
; «a tig 60-6 58-3 


photocopying 
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D. Questionnaire 


ParT A 


1. Which ONE of the following occupational categories most closely applies 
to you? 


Student (i) Undergraduate. . - ¥ 2 % - Ne kT 
(ii) Postgraduate .. she ae i ¥ bh tl Fey ane e 


Academic (i) University staff a2 By ms He x scaled &hcice: & tac 
(ii) Other higher academic institution staff  .. cS op A ee eee 
(iit) School teacher ¢ vs hy Sz ba Pee. er ar 
Industry/commerce/banking .. y ce a ” is Say Path a, Shy 


Civil service/local government a ee ee 


Full-time staff of research institution, stctesional association, tae 
federation, etc. tf a OM bee ie aa: ys in, 0 ORY a 


Journalist (newspapers and broadcasting media) .. iy oe Le ae * ee 
Librarian Ae - re oe 4g rr e a3 SN Saar ee 
Self-employed (i) Professional researcher .. < % 5 ee es aa 

(ii) Freelance writer .. SS x Be £ ae oy ee ones 
Staff of National Central Library or B.N.B. + ips Ba heh dia Sb so Ee 
British Museum stall (piease state department). oc. 4.25.0. ssc Heb a ete oe ee 


Ciera (DleaSGeSPCCILY \amieenowedaedterieyielmekok ais 5140 sos doen van re ee eee 





2. If you are a STUDENT or on the STAFF of a university or other academic institution, 
please specify 


If London University, please give the name of the college 


8) O 6 © ao OO (8 6 © 6 [6 610 6 6 1) 0 6 © © € 6S O10 & 6 6 @ 0 Db 0.10 © 6 © 6.0 @ O16 Ss whee ©» 6 6 6 6 Ss 6 6 6 6 © » Ole is Tene Reeb aL ene 21 ae 6 


O1e 16 © © © she 0. 6 Gj6 & © es ¢ © © © © © efele © 6 4 61.0 6 © CRE 6b. 6 & 6S [eS e Se © 6.4 © 6 6 56 6 6 0 Oe 6 Ce © © 6s & 6 + SNelene telele # sue 


3(a) Where do you live and work at present? 
In London Live Work 


(i) Postal districts 
bis agin ob 


WEIx2 t. I ee rh get Pl 
(ii) Postal districts 
BCL 20a. Be ae! =| ¥ 2 ne 
IN leary, oe .. swl ld sade Olea see ea ico 37), 1 
NWI * oa We 


(iii) Postal districts 
5 2s 3D, 85 95°14 “SW, 3, & SORES 910 
if 


N4&@ 5; 637; 8,08), 16) SES, 8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, sJusssage AeeCe eee 
19 29. 34 


2 
NwW2, 35 4S 8, if N6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 148 
viel Olnet postal distiictes «fy eee 
Home counties Vas Hertford, Essex, Surrey, 
arabia ie Re ; - es af oso eee etess ph oe 


South-east counties Ruger Hants, Berks, Bucks, 
Oxford, Bedford, Northants, Hunts, Cambs, 


Suffolk, Norfolk) se os = . ee ge Ee 
Otherfparts of England .. Py ‘4 a8 ia: eoles es ea ae Eee 
Wales on) tis ee $6 Ay ae ig es re Be 
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Scotland an re, ah: > ee gh ee SE oe ae 


Ireland i CS Weted Hite Dh thee 3g es. a ete mee, | dis bas ana he 


(b) If you gave your place of sei as enaes moet districts 
W1, WCl1, WC2, is this because 
You are working analy at the MUSCUHA?) walt noallere neo adtaauiel Pens 6s. 
Your office or other place of work is located in these 
postal districts? Bs a a fe earnddt Se. os odes a 


4(a) If you normally live outside (i) English-speaking countries 
the British Isles, please (please name: countty)mti ns Abteuben. oo. oS 
specify the country (ii) Non-English-speaking coun- 
ULIES (PICASE MAMECCOUDITVIT, foc0 supe cc she eas 


(b) If you normally live outside London or live overseas, YES.................... 
have you come to London especially to visit the British 
Museum? RO osc ay ark 


(c) If you are from overseas, have you come to this country. YES................000- 
for six months or more to a university or other higher 
academic institution? INOS oa ec hk te 





5(a) If you visit this library regularly, pleaseindicate Every day  —Ssiw 1. ws cee eee ee eee 

about how frequently. 
Every Week. 0 -5.. SVSe sere tae ane 
Every anon... ce tweet athe BE Ge © 
PMCTY SMAOMUNS t,o Aen os 6s esse 
I VGEVCVOAE. aS aisha et seers gee 


(b) For how many days do you expect your present visit to the 
library to last? (If you have been using the library 
continuously for one or more days already as part of 
your present visit, include these previous days in your 
answer). 


i iday of.less ...; ae ie 38 4 Ey) epee ene oe eee 
Between 1 day and 1 week .. pi an OGD oa, Sean aes ign 
Between 1 week and 1 month ti is ee tore ane res ae ee 
Between | month and 3 months i we Ba Fas Coble oe a 


Longer period .. 3 a ais 50 eee OE es 


6. Is the reason for your visit related UO VOU WOEK: a =. Vee ce ae ee 


tO your leisure MterestS — . oc ce byes avin cs one 
to your work and leisure 
IQREFOSES Wag 2< 14S db bea eed tee ere one 


7. In what subject field(s) are you seeking information or literature to-day? (Tick as many 
categories as are applicable) 


Bibliography, General Reference Mathematics, Pure and Applied 
Theology, Religions Biology, Agriculture, Geology 
Philology, Linguistics Applied Science, Technology 
Philosophy, Psychology, Anthropology Natural Sciences 

Foreign Law Medicine, Pharmacology 
British Law Biography 

Economics Literature 

Politics Arts, Entertainment, Recreation 
Heraldry and Genealogy Children’s Books 

History Other (please specify) 


eC rramnyerpauteica TIGIORY a hac angie hs im cas Qe encase ceee mays s 
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8(a) Did you try to obtain what you require in another library YES. Ls Cut re oe err 


before coming to the British Museum? NO: 35239 Pee ls 


(b) If YES, where did you ae before? 
Public library .. “ “ho “iis Se a3. Cuaeha AE RLAE TE EERS's 6 OP cde 


University or college library .. hy 78 PERE ae) Re eee eee Io og alee is tole 


Government library .. Je tlhe, © Asay ies 5 CO eee 
Library of research institution, professional or sitar 

society, etc. .. AP : ore om Ter or cee pe - 
Industrial or firm’s library .. a) 06s | apa. ,colel atu. aoe... 


National Lending Library of Science and Technology, 
National Central Library .. Pee re ee Ve, ae eee eee eee 


National La of Scotland, National Library of 


Wales .. . Heer ots aw OT ¥iiBiosGeo aobnas 09 opted. BeBe ss 

Abroad .. Se 3 J 5s ‘pe Ss. aie h. daa yeaa ee 

Other{ please speciiy) fetabiawete vessels iste: |. m.iab opidartte “erp MATES Gee AM ws 

9(a) Today, have you come to use the resources of this depart- YES.................... 
ment only ? +f a " i pe NO) at ane oa cee ee 


(b) If you intend to use other parts of the Museum as well 
today, which parts of the Museum are these? (Tick as 
many categories as are applicable) 


Department 

Printed Books (i) General Library .. ons fits Ot. Winget. SERIE OETA, 2 
(ii) Map Room B,3 ye Bias inM ce tet eMC A RE RE 
(iii) Music Room Pe ws er 5s Se oe 
(iv) State Paper Room Pus ts (he AACR ROIS ce etaLsaes. 

(v) National Reference Library of 

Science and Invention, Holborn 
(former Patent OMmee library) ont. fate te ed coe 
(vi) “Newspaper Library (Colmdaie)™* (ie. | rere eas ae 
Manuscripts ya Sp eh = rs ot, MORRIE Sere eh sites 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts... Pi AA Bein soo en) 
Prints and Drawings .. os xr oR OYE Cary cseunee aie ameieeete 
Coins and Medals sf i on f S Se ee ees res 
Egyptian Antiquities .. 3 re a Pe Meee Fas ee 
Western Asiatic Antiquities .. os a Se Se Py er ee 
Greek and Roman Antiquities 4 BN ‘oilaRG 18-46 sere >. oem > 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities .. an sO SPGRRONGI occas 
Oriental Antiquities .. se ri a eonringeat ventoditk., +... s6 
Ethnography .. me cb a Sa > > dlp .u'e 4 wtnaahel> eee: kabel Bik 
Laboratory - mn a +8 ae iti ERSTE SIRT SR ac eig as 
(c) Is it essential for you to use these other departments in YES.................... 
conjunction with your visit today ? 0 Re oh akceseer Meee em 
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10. When did you last visit the library? (If you have already 
been here for one or more days continuously and today’s 
visit is part of this longer visit, please refer to the last 
separate occasion when you visited the library) 


Up to 1 week ago ie Bt a Gs Ege, iS ag aR li, es Weta 
Between | and 4 weeks ago ee ee ‘st re eee ee ay anes ren 
Between 1 and 3 months ago... a ato td ee DRO Ges hs tees 
Between 3 and 6 months ago... Ay i os Fipee eile eon Wo ober s 
Between 6 and 9 months ago... 8 - Beisene ereacr carl whee onseten Biadeaes 
Between 9 and 15 months ago .. ... if APO ee ENERO PA Bite A cc Ss SND Bee 
Longer than 15 months ago ys a ee PaaS re aE GM ise BR ea 


Never Se ar ne ae Ae ‘se igs ae hve toma are eee 


PART B 


WE SHOULD LIKE VERY MUCH TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE AT 
THE LIBRARY TODAY. WOULD YOU THEREFORE PLEASE COMPLETE THIS 
PART OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE JUST BEFORE YOU LEAVE 


1(a) Did the British Museum provide all that you required on ALL............. 0.0000 
your visit today? SOM Ec: pet eee tas ates 


(b) If ALL, is the British Museum the only library in the YES.................... 
United Kingdom capable of providing everything you NO .................... 


required on your visit today? DON’TKNOW.......... 
(c) If your answer to 1(6) is YES, would you please briefly explain why 


ee 
i ey 


Cr i i i ) 


2. In your visit today, were you principally seeking 
Items that were known to you (i.e. title and/or author) —s www eee eee 
Items that were unknown to you vi ee Repaid a sks icine Patras eae” 
Both known and unknown items Pe = Ue ag ee Le ae Pa Pe ee 
Professional assistance .. ne ee ev pecs > hat nantes Menahem Pas ‘ 


ier Glee 6 eV) oe co des ak ce a Bo ea Oe RA ee SO 





3(a) If the items you were seeking today were known to you 
(i) Did you reserve any of them in advance Sit MES Soeve asaita cs rae wnaee a aden 


(ii) Tf, YES, is this because you placed them on “YES: .. 605... .0635555 1665 
reserve after using them ona previous occasion? NO ..............-..00 


(b) Of the items you were seeking and which wereknowntoyou —_s... we eee eee eee eee eee 


(i) Please specify the number of items iii to 
you today MAN tetra! (trae HOS ae Nn te adeae 38s 1 ks ce Ue OR nae a a 


(ii) Please specify the number of items s NOT supplied 
to you today... NT EOS les We tee ao tate ies Oe oe Ma de nett 
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4(a) If some of the items you were using today were unknown 
to you before your visit to the library, how did you 
identify them? (Tick as many categories as are 
applicable) 
By consulting the British Museum catalogues and 
indexes a nS - a ts ca CORA PA Pe & 


By consulting other reference books .. - EROS © IMS Eee oP ete 
By looking on the shelves ae i? , MAG) (ES 4 BOSE I os os ats 
By asking the staff > oe Be . SAEEOTTT OE PME . x. a kes 


(b) If some of the items you are using today were unknown to 
you before your visit to the library, please specify the 
number of these items supplied to you today .. | Htalaalliand ast ey sce ray eer “1, 


5. If you have NOT obtained all the items requested today, 
was it because an item was 


Mislaid .. ng! it 6, * ‘a fr Mr PE ee ee 
Destroyed nt if & ¥ as i 1 ROLLY?. WAST eee 
At the binders .. Et on Ls ¥ ei Pere ee elt 3 ee 
mse? 2; re Ns 7 x ahs Le nS ert tae ee nate 
Outhoused ak ef si = ae OS gs Sage ee oie eee 
Uncertain pressmark .. i = MM Pi. | ls Soasiae 6 eee ane Bee are tem 


Other: (HlEaSe < BDECIEY) Ay ake vice Se wea Sc e6 cin Wha oo Bests, cree ee ee 





6(a) Did youconsult the Enquiry Desk, Centre Desk or YES, soeecte uit oa 
Member of Staff in the Reading Room today ? NO_ «sessanidehteeee 

(b) If YES, was it because of 
() .dificulties Gwitheihe wBritisnaviliscuni. catalogues... 0, i.cabssyeeee ests ee 
(ii) difficulties with the delivery of books .. 5 RR Ne SHOE ER GRE Ne 
(iti) difficultiesiwith interature mloreientanectiases”.. 5 °°" AVOTO oe nk ie ee 


(iv) need to locate literaturenotinthe British Museum  ~—_—_......................- 
(v) need for advice about bibliographies and refer- 
ence books oe ss e of ts.” tah akaK Sean boca ota aaa 


(i gotichaliinciies (please. specily) a... ©. wea. = < ain « w ok we cetanstontes ee 





7, Excluding reserved items, how long did you have to wait 
before receiving the first item you requested today ? 
Up to half-an-hour * of ve o et ae Leet a ee ee ee 


4 to 1 hour si fo a ve ti Tee Te ere 
1 to 14 hours. ... Fee a “1 ss > Eben” valk. aibha tak codeatuigten ethene 
14to2hours.. = se he os Pe POE ehh hee 


Over 2 hours... oe oe As - a he a i 





8(a) Would you have been prepared to wait longer if your YES.................... 


requirements had not been met today ? NO ns. cones matiesancate renee, 
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(b) If YES, how much longer ? 
Until tomorrow : 


2 to 3 days 
4 to 6 days 


more than 1 week 


9(a) Could you have made equal use of photocopies of the 
items you consulted today ? 


(6) Could you have supplied sufficient information on the 
items you wanted to enable photocopies to be supplied 
to you without your coming to the Museum? 


(co) If-YES; 
(i) about how many pages would have had to be 


photocopied ? 
(11) would you be prepared to pay for this service if 


each page cost threepence ? 


10. Ms how ee did you Paty altogether in the ae 
today ? 


On ® 0] @) 0) @ 48 be (6, 0 (eo) «6: (0 6 8 6 Ss 


re ee ee ee) 


eel Wi fe alle e) 8 6: 61/6) 6 45S © 6 6 Oe 


o)0: 6) 6 W eye) 6 (0). Site) s) 8 8) 6, 616) O1e 


CGeweeeesiovn ec eos sv eeae 


OG! 6 fe 6 'e' 50) dice sw a) fell ere We) ere) Sle) 


O50. seh 6) 6526) Olas) 6 6.6) @ 6 ¢ fe Je 6: Le 





11. What is your reader’s ticket number ? 


If you are holding a temporary ticket please tick here 


coer eee ee see wee ee ere ee ae 


ee} 
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- APPENDIX B (ii) 
ANALYSIS OF READERS’ APPLICATION SLIPS AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY, APRIL, 1968 


survey carried out and analysis prepared by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


CONTENTS 

Page 
Introduction... 7 a ee 2 iG - ae es 2 DS 
1. Subject = ig Ans a be ~ oF a se op Le 
2. Length ofloan _.. os ae a 2 ie Ss a 196 
3. Date of Publication ee 7% a3 o3 :% bi “5 a ee 
4. Monograph/Series a ep ae ey % ae ¥ bet 196 
5. Bloomsbury/Woolwich .. a a ie, a te is ane 196 

Statistical Appendix 
Table 1 Subject by length of loan .. gs sp ee ns ee ee 
Table 2 Subject by date of publication es ee Bs 199 
Table 3 Subject by Monograph/Series, BIsSRED EW ORISAE a So CEU 
Table 4 Date of publication by length of loan e% a ty re 202 
Table 5 Date of publication by subject 203 
Table 6 Date of publication by Monograph/Series, RIED WAGE 204 
Table 7 Monograph/Series, Bloomsbury/Woolwich by length of loan .. 205 
Table 8 Monograph/Series, Bloomsbury/Woolwich by date of publication 206 
Table 9 Monograph/Series, Bloomsbury/Woolwich by subject won 20s 


Symbols used in the Statistical Appendix 


* = less than 1 per cent 
—- = nil 


Throughout the Tables two figures are given for each breakdown i.e. 595 
LK! 


The upper figure is the actual number of items involved; the lower figure is the percent- 
age of the base figure shown at the top of the column. 
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ANALYSIS OF READERS’ APPLICATION SLIPS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


INTRODUCTION 


This report contains an analysis of 4,601 readers’ application slips which were 
selected randomly from the total number of application slips returned to the British 
Museum library during the six-week period 29 March—-2 May 1968 on which the 
EIU survey of library usage took place. 


From the application slips five separate pieces of information have been obtained: 


1. Subject 

2. Length of loan 

3. Date of publication 

4. Whether the book is a monograph or series 

5. Whether the book is housed at Bloomsbury or Woolwich 


Only one of these pieces of information—subject—was contained in the EIU survey. 
The figures from the two sources differ considerably, both in the order and relative 
importance, for the three main subjects being used. This is not surprising since the 
three main subjects shown by the EIU survey included History and Bibliography/ 
General Reference. The readers’ subjective interpretation of “‘ History ”’ in a self-filled 
questionnaire is likely to differ widely from the more rigid interpretation provided 
by the British Museum staff when classifying the application slips, especially if the 
reader is seeking information on the historical aspects of a particular subject. 
Secondly, use of Bibliography/General Reference books is likely to be highly underrated 
in a survey based entirely on readers’ application forms. 


These differences apart, there is a reasonable measure of agreement between the 
results obtained by the two survey methods, though it should be stressed that the two 
are not strictly comparable. 


1. Subjects 


The analysis of the readers’ application slips shows that readers’ requirements were 
concentrated in eight subject categories, of which literature was easily the most 
important. In order of importance the subjects were: 


Subject Per cent 

Literature. . ah °F Be a 24 
Theology, Réligion oa ca i i 10 
Biography ap an ais srt 6 9 
History : ae i or 

Geography, Local. History 8 
Philosophy, Psychology, Anthropology | 
Arts, Entertainment, Recreation ia ee 6 
Politics : 6 
Economics 5 


A further eight subject categories each received only 1 per cent of the total 
applications. These were: Foreign Law, British Law, Heraldry and Genealogy, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Biology/Agriculture/Geology, Applied Science and 
Technology, Natural Sciences, and Medicine/Pharmacology. 
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2. Length of Loan 


Two thirds of all books were on loan for no more than three days. Well over half 
of these books were on loan for two days. Only 13 per cent of all books were on 
loan for more than a week (six days), and over half of these were returned within two 
weeks. 


Short loans were above average in the following subject categories: Heraldry and 
Genealogy, Mathematics, Biography, Children’s Books, and Geography and Local 
History. The period of loan was slightly longer for books on Politics and Applied 
Science/Technology, but even for these categories the majority of books were returned 
within one week. 


3. Date of Publication 


Over half the books used were published in the period 1800-1949, of which the single 
most important period was 1850-1899 (15 per cent of the total number of readers’ 
applications). 


Date of Publication Per cent 
Pre-1799 .. rf; oy AP cis A 18 
1800-1899 bye ae x4 ti or 24 
1900-1949 re ti A 8 ee 32 
1950-1959 x3 es if: a) wt 13 
1960-1968 ma re is, gi i. 14 


Use of the pre-1799 books was most notable among Law subjects, Theology, 
Mathematics, Biology/Agriculture/Geology, and Natural Sciences. Nineteenth 
century books were most notable among Law subjects, Heraldry and Genealogy, 
and Geography and Local History. 


Of the recent books, there were above average applications for books on Applied 
Science/Technology, and Arts, Entertainment, Recreation. 
4. Monograph/Series 

Over four fifths of the applications were for monographs. 


By subject, monographs were most used for Biography (99 per cent), Medicine/ 
Pharmacology (92 per cent), British Law (92 per cent), and Theology (91 per cent). 
Series were most used for Bibliography/General Reference (44 per cent), Mathematics 
(41 per cent), and Philology/Linguistics (35 per cent). 


5. Bloomsbury/Woolwich 


Ninety-nine per cent of the applications were for books kept at Bloomsbury 
Books kept at Woolwich were in three main subject categories: Politics (12 books), 
Economics (seven books), and Literature (seven books). 
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Table 7. Monograph/Series, Bloomsbury/Woolwich by Length of Loan 








Total Monograph Series Bloomsbury | Woolwich 


—— |) | | $s | 











Base .. a he 4,601 3,807 790 4,564 35 
1 day.. oh " 595 551 44 595 a 
13 14 6 Me — 

2 days Ae ry 1,798 1,430 367 1,798 — 
39 38 46 39 — 

3 days - e 624 503. 120 623 — 
14 13 ib 14 — 

4 days ig ve 373 321 52 371 2 
8 8 “ 8 6 

5 days . iM 302. 248 53 298 3 
T 7 7 Z 9 

6 days an He 192 152 40 190 2 
4 4 5 4 6 

7 days 4 2% 106 87 19 103 3 
2 2 2 2 9 

8 days re bf 64 56 8 59 5 
I 1 i 1 14 

9 days an mA 50 47 3 49 1 
1 1 * 1 3 

10 days 4 ey 34 33 ? 34 — 
1 1 * 1 — 

11-15 days .. 3 119 94 25 109 10 
3 2 3 Z 29 

16-19 days .. uy 32 27 4 28 4 
1 1 1 1 11 

20-39 days .. .e 103 80 23 101 2 
2 2 3 2 6 

40-59 days .. a 32 29 3 31 1 
1 1 . 1 3 

60-79 days .. a8 17 14 3 17 — 
* 5 | * * : en 

80-99 days .. 3% 22 21 | 1 24 1 
* 1 * bo 3 

100-149 days be 34 29 5 34 — 
1 1 | 1 1 — 

150-199 days SF 19 17 | 2 19 ae 
* & * * Sooen 

200-249 days i 17 15> ofl 2 17 i 
* # | * # ae 

250-299 days 23 17 10 7 17 — 
* * | 1 * ae. 

Over 300 days ke 12 11 1 t2 == 
me * * * wats 
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Table 8. Monograph/Series, Bloomsbury/Woolwich by Date of Publication 


Base .. 


1400-1499 
1500-1599 
1600-1699 
1700-1799 
1800-1849 
1850-1899 
1900-1909 
1910-1919 
1920-1929 
1930-1939 
1940-1949 
1950-1959 
1960 .. 
1961 .. 
1962 .. 
1963 .. 
1964 .. 
1965 .. 
1966 .. 
1967 .. 
1968 .. 


Total 


4,601 





Monograph 


3,807 
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Series 


790 


Ona 


Ww 
(nN OO kr ~] 


Bloomsbury | Woolwich 


4,564 


147 


Qaweaneowwel | 1] itt | 


Nv 
OnnANon~ 


N 


PELE] Poel Parmwel lan 


Table 9. Monograph/Series, Bloomsbury/Woolwich by Subject 





Total Monograph Series Bloomsbury | Woolwich 


st | a ee ene | ene aoeeneennatereepnema namneetcte rete | er a 


Base .. ae ar 4,601 3,807 790 4,564 35 
Theology, Religions 447 408 39 447 ae 
10 1] 5 10 

Philology, Linguistics 1 a 86 . 133 — 
2 3 — 

Philosophy, Psychol- 344 285 59 344 —— 
ogy, Anthropology t 7 7 8 — 
Foreign Law ar 35 30 5 34 1 
1 1 1 1 | 3 

British Law .. oe 60. 55 5 60 — 
1 1 1 1 — 

Economics .. # 210 165 44 203 7 
5 4 6 4 20 

Politics ne = 266 204 61 253 2 
6 5 8 1 34 

Heraldry and 44 a2 12 44 — 
Genealogy 1 1 2 1 — 
History y 3 400 341 59 398 2 
9 | 9 7 9 6 

Bibliography, General 199 | 111 88 199 — 
Reference 4 3 11 4 — 
Mathematics, Pure ie 17 12 29 — 
and Applied 1 . a 1 — 
Biology, Agriculture, 65 55 10 63 2 
Geology 1 1 1 1 6 
Applied Science, 28 24 3 27 — 
Technology 1 1 >, 1 — 
Natural Sciences... = 48 i 4 —_ 
1 te 

Medicine, Pharma- 61 56 5 61 — 
cology 1 1 1 1 — 
Biography .. ae 428 422 6 428 — 
9 11 1 9 — 

Literature... . baa 1,094 906 188 1,087 7 
24 24 24 24 20 

Arts, Entertainment, 298 225 73 297 1 
Recreation 6 6 9 7 3 
Children’s Books .. 17 15 2 17 — 
* * * * ae 

Geography and Local 375 315 60 373 2 
History 8 8 8 8 6 
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APPENDIX B (iii) 
FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF READERS 
USING THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY, AUGUST, 1968 


survey carried out and report prepared by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


CONTENTS 
Page 
Introduction... vd sph Me mf a 5 as ie eee sit 
A. Readers’ Characteristics 
1. Occupation .. sie ‘4 a Gj ra si, oJ wlei2id 
2. Type and Age of Readers ce <f — 5 Ke Pi :, 4° 2iD 
3. Place of Residence .. Ae . he =: a i ree ue 2 
(a) All Readers oe i . > ae 
(b) Origin of Students and Academic Staff A is ~ ig See 
4. Frequency and Duration of Visits . on i as * Russ 5 
(a) Frequency. . - wy by e a ie se hs ager A 
(6) Duration .. x is a Xe “a - we we eee 
5. Reason for Visit ca , a oF 2 a a sire 
B. Readers’ Needs 
1. Subjects being Read ‘ps a tee A | 
2. Use of the Library and other British Museum Departments wig ? Herietdd 
(a) Main Library Departments “4 x ot is oy ongoe211 
(6) Other British Museum Departments .. z ae ha S. OY2 
3. Satisfaction of Readers’ Needs 2 a - af ms one eA 
4. Methods of Work .. ar sq oe ib + a -vwwinel 2 
(a) Use of Other Libraries .. be Sa ABS Tree s!5 93 
(b) Readers’ Knowledge of Items they were > Seeking oe oe “21a 
(c) Reservation of Books .. re - A a $ eenay.3 |. 4 
(d) Use of Catalogues of a Mt a on ged 22 
(e) Delivery of Books 4 a i: =e ewe 12 
(f) Use of the Photocopying Service + 4 7 ~ , Ye 
C. Conclusions of = mY " = Be a. i. exe 212 
D. Statistical Appendix 
Table 1 Occupation of readers ae a ar isi a ae”) ee 
Table 2 Type and age of readers .. on = wa a3 i eee 
Table 3. Residence of readers a ws 5 ak fa em tS 
Table 4 Readers’ place of work ... 28 i) 
Table 5 Main origin of students or staff of: a ainivercity or - other academic 
institution .. hy = ve 216 
Table 6 Origins of readers who normally live overseas .. a Fe 
Table 7 Frequency of visit .. oe a Yee hs ie ee Sh | 
Table 8 Duration of visit .. ee ne 3 oh, it ae 
Table 9 Reason for visit A oe al ie <& 2, ey elie 
Table 10 Main subjects being read .. a es a, pe AB 
Table 11 Average number of items used per reader. ae os meet |, 
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Table 12 
Table 13 


Table 14 


Table 15 
Table 16 
Table 17 


Table 18 
Table 19 
Table 20 
Table 21 


Table 22 


Table 23 
Table 24 


Use of library departments ; 

Use of museum departments other than ‘he: Printed Books 
department by readers using more than one library department 
Readers who found it essential to use departments other than 
the Printed Books Department 

Satisfaction of readers’ needs 

Reasons for the non-availability of books 

Readers who tried another library before trying the British 
Museum aa Be 
Readers’ knowledge of booksi literature ey are teeta 
Reservation of books/literature 

Methods of identifying unknown items of literature 

Readers who consulted the enquiry desk/centre desk or a ee 
of the reading room staff . 

Time spent awaiting delivery of el ate (excluding received 
items) Ne 
Attitude of fendets to waitits loviger for bodks: 

Potential use of the photocopying service 


Symbols used in the Statistical Appendix 


* = less than 1 per cent 


~—~ = nil 


E Questionnaire—See Appendix B (i) 
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Page 
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FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF READERS USING THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
LIBRARY 


INTRODUCTION 


A short follow-up survey of readers using the British Museum library was carried out 
in the third week of August 1968. Essentially its purpose was to find out if there were 
any differences in readership characteristics and needs in the peak period of use in the 
year compared with the earlier survey carried out in April, and particularly to measure 
any changes due to the large number of foreign visitors who were known to use the 
library during the summer months. The questionnaire and method of sampling used 
were identical in both surveys, but whereas all six days of the working week at the 
library were covered in the April survey, only two days—21st and 22nd August—were 
covered in the August survey. A total of 1,469 visits, representing 1,188 different 
people, were sampled during the two days. These figures are approximately half the 
sample analysed for the April survey. 


The present report and accompanying tables of computer output follow the same 
layout as the report and results of the first survey. However, the commentary in the 
tables is confined to pointing out the main differences between the two surveys rather 
than repeating all the details of the analysis contained in the previous report. A short 
section of conclusions on the two surveys is given at the end of the commentary on 
the tables. 


A. Readers’ Characteristics 
1. Occupation (See Table 1) 


The main difference in occupational category shown by the two surveys is confined 
to the academic group of readers. If anything, there was a slight increase in the 
use of the library by academics in August compared with April, but within this group 
the relative importance of postgraduate students and university staff was reversed. 
In April, postgraduate students were one and a half times as numerous as university 
staff; in August, university staff exceeded the number of postgraduate students, 
though by a much smaller margin. 


2. Type and Age of Readers (See Table 2) 


The proportion of readers with temporary tickets rose in August, though this group 
still did not exceed a tenth of the total readership. 


The year base 1966/67 has been extended to include tickets issued in 1968. 
Consequently the percentage of readers in this group has increased slightly. Otherwise 
there are no significant changes. 


3. Place of Residence (See Tables 3 to 6) 


(a) All Readers (Tables 3 and 4). Although the proportion of readers who claimed 
to have come to London especially to visit the British Museum library rose from a 
third in April to a half in August, their distribution by place of residence and work 
was almost identical in both surveys. 


(6) Origins of Students and Academic Staff (Tables 5 and 6). One of the major 
changes shown by the August survey was the substantial increase in the proportion 
of academic readers from overseas. In April these readers formed a quarter of all 
academic readers; in August they formed well over a half. Also the overseas 
contingent of readers increased from a third to a half of the total sample of readers. 
Nearly all the new overseas readers come from Europe, and particularly from two groups 
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of countries—France/Netherlands/Finland/Denmark and Italy/Portugal/Spain. Even 
so, the U.S.A. (the origin of a third of all overseas readers) remained the largest single 
origin in spite of a relative decline in its proportion of the total. 


The proportion of readers from universities and institutions in London fell from a 
third to a fifth of the academic category. Among the individual colleges the falls 
were most marked for University College and Birkbeck College; in August no readers 
were recorded from Birkbeck College. 


The proportion of readers from universities and institutions outside London fell 
even more sharply than from those in London—from a third to a tenth. However, 
this change had no effect on the proportion of readers originating from Oxford, 
Cambridge, or other universities in south-east England. 


4. Frequency and Duration of Visits (See Tables 7 and 8) 


(a) Frequency (Table 7).. In line with the increase in the number of overseas 
academic readers there was an increase in the proportion of annual visitors and a 
decline in the proportion of short-term visitors, particularly the weekly visitor. Annual 
visitors formed 9 per cent of the sample in August compared with 3 per cent in April. 


(b) Duration (Table 8). The influx of overseas academic readers was also reflected 
in the duration of visits. In August a half of all readers expected their visit to last 
between one week and three months compared with a quarter who fell in this category 
in April. The corresponding decline in other categories was split fairly evenly between 
short and long term visitors. 


On average, readers spent half an hour longer in the library in August than in April, 
The comparative figures were respectively 5 hours and 43 hours. 


5. Reason for Visit (See Table 9) 


The basic reasons for visiting the British Museum library were identical in both 
surveys. 


B. Readers’ Needs 
1. Subjects Being Read (See Table 10) 


In spite of the changes within the academic category the basic subject requirements 
of readers were essentially the same in August as in April, but with an increase in 
emphasis for books on Literature. Certainly this subject was a major attraction for 
the influx of readers from Europe since, among other subjects, about three quarters of 
them were reading Literature. 


Table 11 indicates that readers were using the library more intensively in August 
than in April, since there was a slight increase in the average number of known and 
unknown items supplied to each reader. 


2. Use of the Library and other British Museum Departments (see Tables 12 to 14) 


(a) Main Library Departments (Table 12). The proportion of readers using the 
main library departments was the same in both surveys. If anything there was 
marginally greater use of the Manuscripts department and marginally less use of the 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts department. Again readers from foreign 
universities, and particularly from the U.S.A., made greatest use of the Manuscripts 
department. 


Within the Printed Books department there was proportionately less use of the 
Map Room in August than in April, but greater use of the Newspaper Library at 
Colindale. However, in both cases, the number of readers involved was small. 
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(6) Other British Museum Departments (Tables 13 and14). Although the proportion 
of readers who indicated that they intended using more than one library department 
rose between the two surveys from a quarter to a third, there was no corresponding 
increase in the use of the various British Museum departments. Indeed, the usage of 
each of the three most used departments—Manuscripts, Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts, Prints and Drawings—was lower in August than in April. Use of the 
other departments was unchanged. 


3. Satisfaction of Readers’ Needs (See Tables 15 and 16) 


The main changes in the satisfaction of readers’ needs were confined to slight 
increases in the proportion of books already in use, at the binder or not in the library. 
These differences may be attributed to the greater number of readers using the library 
during the peak month of August, and also to the special requirements of the increased 
number of foreign readers. Even so the proportion of readers who obtained all, some, 
or more of their requirements remained unchanged. 


4. Methods of Work (See Tables 17 to 24) 


(a) Use of Other Libraries (Table 17). With the increase in the number of foreign 
visitors there was an increase in the proportion of readers who had tried to obtain 
their requirements in another library before trying the British Museum, and 
particularly those who had tried in libraries abroad. With fewer British academics 
using the library in August there was also a decline in the proportion of those readers 
who had tried university or college libraries first. 


(6) Readers’ Knowledge of Items they were Seeking (Table 18). There were no 
changes in the proportions of readers who were seeking known as opposed to unknown 
items of literature. 


(c) Reservation of Books (Table 19). More readers reserved books in advance in 
August than in April, no doubt due to the increase in the number of annual readers 
who only had a limited amount of time to carry out their research. There was no 
increased use of the reservation service by readers who had used the same book on a 
previous occasion. 


(d) Use of Catalogues (Tables 20 and 21). There was little change in the methods 
of identifying unknown items of literature, except for marginally greater use of the 
catalogues and reference books. There was a slight increase in the proportion of 
readers who experienced difficulties in using the catalogues, but they remained well 
below a tenth of the total sample. 


(e) Delivery of Books (Tables 22 and 23). The greater use of the library in August 
was reflected in the lengthening of the time spent waiting for books to be delivered. 
On average, the delay experienced by readers who had not reserved books in advance 
was nearer one hour than half an hour as recorded in April. 


With the increase in medium-term visitors, particularly those from abroad, it is 
not suprising that there was a decline in the willingness of readers to wait longer 
than necessary to obtain books, although the proportion who were prepared to wait, 
largely because they had no alternative, was still nearly two thirds of the total sample. 


(f) Use of the Photocopying Service (Table 24). While there were no changes in the 
proportions of readers who could have made equal use of photocopies and could have 
ordered them without first coming to the library, there was a significant increase in 
the proportion who would be prepared to pay for this service at a rate of 3d. a page. 


C. Conclusions 


The main feature of the two readership surveys is the striking similarity they show in 
the broad pattern of usage of the British Museum library. In spite of significant 
changes in the composition of the academic group of readers, their requirements and 
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methods of work do not differ widely, though restrictions on time, particularly for 
the overseas readers, cause certain variation in the frequency and duration of visits. 


Basically the British Museum is catering for academic readers whose interests are 
concentrated in what might be termed pure arts subjects, and especially in literature 
and history. Few of these readers require to use the general Museum departments in 
conjunction with their work in the Printed Books department, and even fewer find the 
use of other departments essential to their work. As regards methods of work, the 
majority of readers are sophisticated researchers in that they know in advance precisely 
what they are looking for, make extensive use of the reservation service, and are 
sufficiently familiar with the use of catalogues and other library services to locate 
unknown items with only a moderate amount of assistance. 


While there is general satisfaction with the service currently offered by the British 
Museum library, the surveys reveal two areas where there is scope for some improve- 
ment. First, a sizeable minority of readers (a quarter) do not obtain all their require- 
ments and a major reason for this is that the books required have been mislaid. 
Secondly it would be useful if delivery times for books could be shortened. Long 
delays in obtaining books were certainly the major source of irritation for the several 
readers who made complaints in person to the survey team, and the results of the 
questionnaire showed that a significant number of readers were affected in this way. 
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D. Statistical Appendix 


Table 1. Occupation of Readers 





Visits People 

Sample Per Sample Per 

1,469! cent 1,1881 cent 

Student (i) Undergraduate .. oe om 111 8 95 8 
(ii) Postgraduate Pf od es 458 ai 372 31 
Academic (i) University staff. . : 503 34 392 33 

(ii) Other higher academic institu- 

tions .. yt 3 88 6 66 6 

(iii) School teacher . 7 2 84 6 65 5 
Freelance writer : wh ae ie! 124 8 106 9 
Professional researcher a: % 55 4 48 4 
Civil Service/local government. # re: 42 3 36 3 
Industry/commerce/banking .. d 40 3 33 3 

Full time staff of research institution, pro- 

fessional association, trade federation, etc. 36 2 29 #8 
British Museum staff . te OF 32 Z 26 Z 
Journalist ag oa os ie 24 2 22 2 
Librarian + = ~ 19 1 16 1 
Private unpaid research i =e iss 18 1 15 1 
Publisher/editor 5 “i or os “) be 5 - 
Others/no answer age 1 gs As 41 3 32 3 





1 The breakdown exceeds the sample number because several readers ticked more than one 
occupational category in their answers to this question. The percentages are calculated on 
the sample number and therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 2. Type and Age of Readers 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
1. Type of Reader: 
Those with readers’ tickets .. oF ho lel7s 80 897 76 
Temporary readers... fod a, er 116 8 114 10 
No answer He - fs ae - 175 12 175 14 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,178 cent 897 cent 
2. Age of Readers: 
Ticket issued 1920-31 .. a is +g 29 2 24 3 
ms » 1932-38 .. is oy ye 40 3 32 4 
$. » 1939-48 .. ce o a 33 3 26 3 
oy yn 949652525 By i ae 56 5 42 5 
i, Pie oh’ epee ite ie s, a 51 4 39 4 
e » 1956-58 .. wy ha es 94 8 70 8 
+ » 1959-61... ee re _ 82 7 62 Y 
- » 1962-63 .. ri sts a 118 10 87 10 
eS » 1964-65 .. ae! i is 164 14 120 13 
oe » 1966-68 .. #3 rae bes 511 44 395 43 





Table 3. Residence of Readers 








Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
In London postal area: ———__ | cm) ———_ |)“ 
Up to 2 miles from the Museum 2 209 14 161 14 
2-5 miles from the Museum _... gg 158 11 119 10 
5-10 miles from the Museum .. ot 347 24 279 23 
Over 10 miles from the Museum yo 227 15 189 16 
Home counties (Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, 

Surrey, Kent) : 126 9 114 10 
South-East counties (Sussex, ‘Hants, Berks, 

Bucks, Oxford, Bedford, Northants, 

Hunts, Cambs, Suffolk, Norfolk) . A 92 6 79 7 
Other parts of repoest pag Aas .. 70 5 me) > 
Wales... ee +: Sid 11 1 5 os 
Scotland. . ny = ae a Ae 21 1 18 2 
Ireland .. Bs iw ae - 6 Ma 5 - 
No answer “i aie ¥. or aay ate” 14 164 14 





Table 4. Readers’ Place of Work 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
In London postal area: 
Up to 2 miles from the Museum an 6331 43 507? 43 
2-5 miles from the Museum .. xp 95 6 78 7 
5-10 miles from the Museum .. % 84 6 71 6 
Over 10 miles from the Museum : 55 4 47 4 
Home counties (Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, 

Surrey, Kent) ‘ 46 3 41 3 
South-East counties (Sussex, ‘Hants, Berks, 

Bucks, Oxford, Bedford, Northants, 

Hunts, Cambs, Suffolk, Norfolk) . , 71 5 61 5 
Other parts of ee a ‘ Aye 68 a 54 5 
Wales... é a Ne ah 10 1 5 . 
Scotland. . et ny ie ae a 23 2 21 2 
Ireland .. . a3 ie £e e 9 1 8 1 
No answer es a ate oe ae 375 26 295 25 





1 Of the 633 and 507 readers who gave their place of work within a two mile radius of the 
Museum, 386 and 301 did so because they were mainly working atthe Museum. Theremainder 
had offices or other places of work in the area. 
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Table 5. Main Origins of Students or Staff of a University 
or other Academic Institution 




















Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
965! cent nsf. cent 
London .. 2s 4 Ai or t OM | 22 180 23 
Of which: 

School of Oriental and African Studies 39 4 32 4 
University College ait + he nA 3 iH 4 
Kings College .. aye Ae ms n paul 3 23 3 
Bedford College rf oe A 18 ?. 15 Z 
London School of Economics - f ae 7 74 16 ys 
Warburg Institute 6 1 4 1 
School of Slavonic and East European 

Studies eo: * 2, * 1 be 
British Universities or Academic Institutions 

outside London re 46 Sf p 97 10 ie 10 

Of which: 

Oxford University 37 4 28 4 

Cambridge University 24 2 18 Z 

Sussex University. . 12 1 11 1 

Other Universities in South-East. 

Englandt = a 24 2 20 3 
Overseas. . ; site _ i 544 56 419 55 
No answer st = i. 53 i 107 11 91 12 





1 The sample figures for this Table differ from the total figures for students and academic 
staff given in Table 1 due to those readers who ticked more than one category in their answer 
to the question on occupation. 

+ Includes Universities of Reading, Southampton, Kent, Essex and East Anglia. 
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Table 6. Origins of Readers who normally live Overseas 











Visits People 
| 
Sample Per Sample Per 
Tf! cent Sy) |» @eent 
English Speaking Countries: 
WSAgE) 4s yi 4 241 34 195 35 
Canada .. 67 9 50 9 
Australia 15 Ds 13 2 
West Indies i) 1 5 1 
New Zealand i 1 fi; 1 
South Africa 1 bg 1 * 
Others/no answer 8 1 5 1 
| 346i linans49 76h salen a8 
Non English-Speaking Countries: 
Fe aon 124 17 92 17 
Italy/Portugal/Spain : 79 11 61 | 11 
Germany/Austria/Switzerland — 64 9 49 9 
Egypt/Israel/Jordan/Ethiopia/Iraq/Sudan/ | 
Tunisia ES 34 5 25 | 5 
India/Pakistan .. at 4 7 3 
Malaysia/Japan 7 1 5 | 1 
Russia/Yugoslavia/Hungary/Bulgaria 3 = 2 - 
Others/no answer , pa 4 25 5 
365 51 276 | 50 
| 
Table 7. Frequency of Visit 
Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 | cent 
5 Somes | 
1. Regularity of Visit: 
Every day = 589 40 450 | 38 
Every week 340 23 286 | 24 
Every month 108 7 101 | 9 
Every 3 months 104 7 85 7 
Every year 133 9 104 9 
No answer 195 14 162 13 
2. Occasion of Last Visit: | 
Up to 1 week ago 561 38 454 | 38 
Between 1 and 4 weeks ago .. 186 13 157 | 13 
Between | and 3 months ago 119 8 100 | 8 
Between 3 and 6 months ago 73 5 58 | ° 5 
Between 6 and 9 months ago 32 Z 21 | 2 
Between 9 and 15 months ago 141 10 109 | 9 
Longer than 15 months ago .. 139 9 109 | 9 
Never & q. 163 11 128 WoRAg] 
No answer 55 4 52 | 4 





| 
| 
i 
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Table 8. Duration of Visit 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 

1. Duration of Present Visit: 
1 day orless... ig ve oe 127 9 123 10 
Between 1 day and 1 week .. = rs 263 18 224 19 
Between 1 week and 1 month — 7 345 23 279 23 
Between 1 month and 3 months ot os 369 25 279 23 
Longer period .. so Ge o% cs 321 22 246 21 
No answer = ee ae ‘% ie 44 3 37 3 
2. Time spent in igbeats on Present Visit: 
1 hour .. on on a om 62 4 54 5 
2 hours .. Pe ke bis ne a 113 8 97 8 
3 hours .. Ss ii a ap es 169 12 139 12 
4hours .. ai of ue $4 % 180 12 152 13 
S$ hours .. m4 .F a teh 5 152 10 126 11 
6 hours .. ¥, a3 a: a 1 190 13 147 12 
TL hours + i a - as ne 182 12 144 12 
8 hours .. V; aS ey “y “a 156 11 121 10 
9 hours . s Ri ee , 77 5 59 5 
10 hours. . as sa ek ee, be 70 5 44 4 
11 hours. . : : x8 By ae 20 1 14 1 
No waiting/no answer re “ a 88 6 84 os 
Average time spent in Library - eS 5-2 hours 5-0 hours 





Table 9. Reason for Visit 








Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
1. Visit Related: 
To work. . te oe ees .-| 1,094 74 877 74 
To leisure interests ss ‘ ye By 76 5 66 6 
To work and leisure interests. a "fe 279 19 228 19 
No answer - as =. ae = 20 1 17 1 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,007 cent 800 cent 
2. Is the British Museum the only Library 
Capable of Supplying all Your Require- 
ments ? 
Yes 5a ti o ‘. oy 2 519 52 414 52 
No 2 et LF Be Sy: > 155 15 120 15 
Don’t know... Af es oS ¥ 307 30 244 31 
No answer she a or ay ae 27 3 23 3 
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Table 10. Main Subjects being Read 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,4691 cent 1,1881 cent 
History . ahs a nk . is 685 47 541 46 
Literature. os LF 610 42 478 40 
Bibliography/General Reference aa 3, 356 24 279 23 
Arts/Entertainment/Recreation ie 2. 216 15 181 15 
Biography on x fe ah 205 14 164 14 
Theology/Religions sh y 204 14 162 14 
Philosophy/Psychology/Anthropology a: 185 13 148 12 
Philology/Linguistics .. ae 147 10 115 10 
Politics .. ee ee oe 146 10 110 9 
Geography/Local History sty a ne 144 10 118 10 
Economics ne : i ae NE 94 6 12 6 
Heraldry/Genealogy .. a a2 Ls 68 5 59 5 
Natural Sciences ; a 3 as 45 3 38 3 
Medicine/Pharmacology A at i, 35 2 26 2 
British Law : Se Se 34 2 25 2 
Biology/Agriculture/Geology_ asd - 29 Z 23 2 
Foreign Law... ; ee aa 23 2 18 Ze 
Applied Science/T echnology . ~ a ae 23 2 21 2 
Mathematics, Pure and Peerer a ee 21 1 16 1 
Children’s Books ae ae obs 15 1 12 1 
Other subjects .. sik ce ee ae — — a — 
No answer ie ie Re 7- Fer 12 1 10 1 





1 As readers were asked to indicate all the subject fields they were using during their visit 
the numerical breakdown by subject is much greater than the sample number, and the 
percentages exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 11. Average number of Items used per Reader 





Visits People 


1. Items that were known to the reader before his visit: 


Known items that were supplied 5°5 5:3 
Known items that were not supplied 0-7 0:7 
2. Items that were unknown to the reader before his visit: 

Unknown items that were supplied Re if Ry +e es 2:3 2°1 
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Table 12. Use of Library Departments 





1. Readers using any Library Department: 
Printed Books Department 
Of which: 
Use by day 
Use by evening 
Manuscripts Department 


Oriental Printed Books and 1 Manuscripts: 


Department .. 


2. Readers using one Library Department 
only: 

Those using only one department 

Those using more than one department 

No answer oe os a3 





Table 13. Use of Museum Departments other than the Printed Books 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
1,381 94 1,112 94 
1,208 82 966 81 
173 12 146 13 
65 4 56 5 
23 2 20 2 
937 64 748 63 
516 35 425 36 
16 1 15 | 1 








Department by Readers using more than one Library Department 








Sample 
516 
Manuscripts ohooh 
Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts : 38 
Prints and Drawings : 28 
Greek and Roman ‘Antiquities 19 
British and Mediaeval pun ouLecs 16 
Oriental Antiquities : 13 
Western Asiatic Antiquities 1] 
Egyptian Antiquities 8 
Coins and Medals .. 6 
Ethnography 5 
Laboratory .. — 








Visits 


Per 
cent 


N 
nN 








| mm NNN WRU ~ 
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Per cent 


1,469 


of total 
sample 





HX eee eet LO io.) 


Sample 
425 


People 


Per 
cent 





N 
Nm 


| mt r= KOKI W PB BP OC OO 


Per cent 


of total 
sample 


1,188 
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Table 14. Readers who found it essential to Use Departments 
other than the Printed Books Department 



































Visits People 
| Per cent Per cent 
Sample Per of total | Sample Per of total 
S5l6xy ‘cent sample 425 cent sample 
1,469 1,188 
Manuscripts 89 17 6 67 16 6 
Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts 24 5 2D 21 5 2 
Prints and Drawings 19 4 1 18 4 2 
Greek and Roman Antiquities 11 Z 1 S Zz 1 
British and Mediaeval eae 10 2 1 9 2 1 
Oriental Antiquities 8 | 2 1 W i 2 1 
Western Asiatic Antiquities 7 1 . 6 1 1 
Coins and Medals .. , 4 1 * 3 1 * 
Egyptian Antiquities 4 1 > 3 1 * 
Ethnography 3 1 . Z 1 . 
Laboratory .. — — — — — — 
Table 15. Satisfaction of Readers’ Needs 
Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
Readers who obtained ail they required 1,007 69 800 67 
Readers who obtained some of their require- 
ments 398 Zi 328 28 
Readers who obtained none of their require-— 
ments . a sd Se ; 13 1 11 1 
No answer 51 3 49 4 
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Table 16. Reasons for the non-ayailability of Books 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample et. 
462! cent 3881 cent 
| Beit #7 aera oe A Ks nl ' 117 a5 92 24 
Mislaid .. <a age ay af hs 109 24 89 23 
At the binders .. oe si of F: 78 17 62 16 
Book not in library .. 52 - ee 67 15 51 13 
Destroyed cs he! +3 oa ia 44 10 30 8 
Outhoused eet oA ae ae ae 33 7 24 6 
Book did not arrive .. - se eA 30 6 A 6 
Uncertain pressmark .. © ngs ‘e 21 5 19 5 
Unable to wait .. ae - ip - 1s 4 15 4 
Others .. ay 6 i - 4 31 1 24 6 
No answer a as y ay ie 3 1 3 1 





1 The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 17. Readers who tried another Library before trying 
The British Museum 





Visits People 
Sample Per Sample | Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
1. Use of Another Library: 
Tried another library .. = o% = 920 63 734 62 
Did not try another a ges os ms ee 516 35 426 36 
No answer ne = % Be 33 2 28 Z 
Sample Per Sample Per 
9201 cent 7341 cent 
2. Types of Library Used: 
University or college library . a 2: 586 64 462 63 
Public library .. ; 296 32 247 34 
Library of research institution, professional 
or learned society .. ~ —: — 153 17 120 16 
Government library .. ; 61 7 51 1 
National Library of Scotland, National 
Library of Wales... ' 31 3 24 3 
National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, National Central Ue e 25 3 22 3 
Industrial or firm’s suai nes A 8 1 8 1 
Abroad . : x e sk 323 35 247 34 





1 The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 
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Table 18. Readers’ knowledge of Books/Literature they were seeking 











Visits People 

Sample Per Sample Per 

1,469! cent 1,188+ cent 
Seeking known items .. .s 938 64 746 63 
Seeking both known and unknown items .. 470 22 389 33 
Seeking unknown items - a <= 50 3 42 4 
Seeking professional assistance os a. 25 2 19 Zz 
Seeking a quiet re to read Pe oe 4 5s 4 * 
Others... ; Bi of uN 13 1 10 1 
No answer ong m or oy 1 29 2 28 2 








1 The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 19. Reservation of Books/Literature 














Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
1. Readers who Reserved Books before 
Visiting the Library: 
Did reserve in advance i Bi ei 943 | 64 125 61 
Did not reserve in advance .. ao 383 26 339 29 
No answer re a: abe = ie 68 5 58 >) 
| Sample Per Sample Per 
943 cent a3 cent 
2. Readers who Reserved Books after using 
them on a previous occasion: 
Used books previously : by - 735 78 556 77 
Did not use books previously vs og 120 13 98 14 
No answer Pe : es va 89 9 ZZ 10 





ane 


Table 20. Methods of identifying unknown items of Literature 





























| Visits People 

| Sample rer Sample Per 

eu.4oo 1 | CCent™ 1,188 cent? 
By consulting the catalogues and index # | 615 | 42 | 499 42 
By consulting other reference books. ot fel 2 271 23 
By looking on the shelves... “< - 81 6 70 6 
By asking the staff oh ~ BY yp 68 5 65 5 
No answer ibe 4 a a «| 24 Zz 21 2 





1 The percentages are based on the total sample since it is not known from the questionnaire 
how many readers were looking for unknown items of literature only. 


Table 21. Readers who consulted the Enquiry Desk, Centre 
Desk or Member of the Reading Room Staff 









































| Visits | People 
“Sample; “Per ~~ | “Sample | ~~ Per 
ae RST cent | 1,188 cent 
1. Consultations: | 
Readers who did - of ap ‘a! 423 | 29 Mas be 30 
Readers who did not .. et bis HEL BOSS | 57 660 56 
No answer a Su! = Bi tlk 208 14 | 176 15 
2 & | es 
| Sample | Per | Sample Per 
| A239) 2 Cen he ea cSw. cent 
2. Reasons for Consultations: | | | 
Difficulties with delivery of books .. 2 | BeOD 38 ie) 37 
Difficulties with the catalogues ee ee 29 Mipli 06; 29 
Advice about bibliographies and reference | | | 
books . | ‘2. | 17 66 19 
To locate literature not in the British Museum 34 8 25 - 
Difficulties with literature in foreign pees | 1 4 1 
Difficulties in eee aseat..., ; ¥ 3 | 5 1 
Other reasons .. % iz “| 89 | 21 76 22 
No answer ee ae £ he 2 $ | fl | 2 6 2 





* The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 
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Table 22. Time spent awaiting Delivery of first Book (excluding 
reserved items) 





, 
| 
| 


















































Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
fF PONG cent 810 cent 
Up to half an hour Doe ZS Zz 26 
4 to | hour 335 34 260 Sy 
1 to 14 hours 297 30 243 30 
14 to 2 hours 64 6 58 7 
Over 2 hours 48 » 37 5 
Table 23. Attitude of Readers to waiting longer for Books 
| Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 | cent 
1. Number of Readers Prepared to Wait | 
Longer: | 
Would wait longer ote yee a pnf owned 62 we J0) 61 
Would not wait longer save £90 13 162 14 
No answer : | 366 23 304 26 
Sample Per Sample Per 
913 cent Van cent 
| = 
2. How much Longer ? | 
Until tomorrow ih woe ay 268 | of 
2 to 3 days zat ~~ 180 20 138 19 
4 to 6 days ea 66 a 52 | i) 
More than a week oa “2am 32 233 a2 
No answer | 47 5 36 5 
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Table 24. Potential use of the Photocopying Service 














Visits People 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,469 cent 1,188 cent 
| 
1. Readers who could have made equal use of | 
Photocopies: | 
Those who could ae neh ous “4 476 ys 395 33 
Those who could not .. ws Es rf 799 54 621 Py 
No answer a ie bal a rie 194 13 172 14 
2. Readers who could have Supplied Sufffcient 
Information for Photocopies without coming 
to the Museum: 
Those who could oe mt a rhs 275 19 229 19 
Those who could not .. x ie os 839 57 669 56 
No answer + és i a Pe 355 24 290 24 
Sample Per Sample Per 
275 cent 229 cent 
3. Readers who would be Prepared to Pay for 
Photocopies at 3d. a pee 
Would pay .. e a 7 4; 143 52 122 53 
Would not pay ea if ee, ve 104 38 81 35 
No answer ar “~ Soe rae “s 7 3 vs 3 
Sample Sample 
275 229 
4. Average Number of pues Regn Ie 
Photocopying a : 63-6 64:5 
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APPENDIX B (iv) 


REPORT OF SURVEY OF LOAN REQUESTS 
AT THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 


MARCH—APRIL, 1968 


survey carried out and report prepared by 
.." THE STAFF OF THE NCL. 


1. Introduction 


In 1964, the NCL undertook a six months’ survey of loan requests at the invitation 
of the Parry Committee. The more significant results of this survey, together with 
conclusions drawn from them, were embodied in a report submitted to the Parry 
Committee, copies of which have been made available to the present National Libraries 
Committee. A briefer description of the results was given in an article in the Library 
Association Record, August 1966, vol. 68, no. 8, pp. 289-294, 305 by S.P.L. Filon and 
I. P. Gibb. The present survey has been undertaken in order to see firstly whether 
any significant changes have taken place since 1964 in the loan demand made on the 
NCL or in its ability to satisfy this demand, and secondly whether any such changes 
would indicate any further support to or modification of the conclusions given on 
pp. 19-23 of the 1964 Survey. 


2. Methods 


The present shorter survey covered the period 11th March—Sth April 1968. As in 
1964 a survey form (generally similar to that used in 1964) was coded for each applica- 
tion dealt with; a specimen form is attached. In 1964 most of the tabulation of 
results was done by the DES computer; this was not available in 1968, and the tables 
have been produced by means of the Library’s punched-card sorter. Because of the 
comparative slowness of this latter method, the analysis is in some cases less detailed 
than in 1964, and does not cover all the aspects of the 1964 survey. Analysis of these 
data is however continuing and further results would be available at a later date. 


3. General notes on tables 


In order to simplify presentation, the breakdown by language has been restricted 
to three groups: English-language books published in Great Britain, English-language 
books published abroad (of which the great majority are American), and foreign 
language books. These are referred to as British, American, and foreign, respectively. 


Categories of libraries have been restricted to the following: 


NCL 

Other (British) National libraries 

University libraries 

Public libraries 

Special libraries (divided into A—libraries of learned societies and other 
research libraries, and B—other special libraries, e.g. training colleges, 
commercial and industrial libraries) 

Overseas libraries 


In the case of the source of supply a figure is given for applications satisfied by 
Regional Library Systems in those cases where the name of the actual supplying 
libraries was not notified to NCL. 


In several tables a figure is given against the heading “‘ Unknown ”’; this usually 
indicates mis-coding or mis-punching. 
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Table I. Basic Statistics 

















1968 1964 
(a) Applications received during 
survey period i 23 10,868 53,902 
Applications satisfied .. ys 8,462 42,526 
Percentage satisfied .. a 77:9 78:9 
1968 1964 7” 
a aS yan ee 
No. total | satisfied No. total | satisfied 
(b) Analysis of requests by subject 
groups 
Humanities... . ..| 5,646 51-9 78:8 | 24,829 46:1 78-4 
Social Sciences ,, po hae Fed 21°3 80-7 8,880 16-5 81:2 
Science and Technology to) 2905 26:8 713*997|'20,173 37°4 78-5 
Total ri Ri ..| 10,868 100-0 Td ih 3.902 100-0 78-9 


(c) Analysis of requests by type of 
publication 






































Books .. = 53 ..| 8,676 79-8 80:4 | 41,762 77-5 79-6 
Periodicals ” zal singh Eee 20-2 67:7 |12,140 22° 76°6 
Total - ee 2 10,868 100-0 77:9 | 53,902 100-0 18-9 
(d) Analysis of requests by lan- 
guage groups 
British .. x oe re 'G-516 41-6 87:0 | 22,593 41-9 89-3 
American ut - ..| 4,061 37-3 73:7 | 20,852 38-7 72:9 
Foreign . . + ef be) 2.291 ale} 67-1 | 10,457 19-4 68-4 
Total ae oe ..| 10,868 100-0 77-9 153,902 100-0 78-9 
Comments 


4. The overall success rate has declined from 78-9% to 77:9%. This rate does 
however fluctuate from year to year by a small percentage, probably depending more 
on the quantity and quality of staff available at any particular time than on any other 
factor. 


5. It will however be noted (from Table I(c)) that there has been a slight increase in 
the success rate for books, while there has been a significant decline in the success rate 
for periodicals. (See also Tables III(a) and III(b)). There has been a decline in the 
success rate for science and technology as compared with other subjects (see Table I(b)). 
The success rate for scientific periodicals has dropped from 77:2% to 65:5%. These 
decreases are likely to be mainly due to the following causes: 


(i) The NLLST has considerably expanded its collections since 1964. 


(ii) Libraries now mainly apply first to the NLLST for scientific periodicals 
(70°% of those in the 1968 survey who stated whether they had tried NLLST, 
as compared with 30% for books). In 1964 the NCL more often requested 
items from NLLST on behalf of other libraries (see also comments to Table 
II). The NCL satisfies 80% of scientific requests which have not first been 
to NLLST, and 61% of those which have. 


(iii) The NCL has published supplements to BUCOP since 1964; libraries 
therefore apply direct to other libraries for those periodicals listed in BUCOP 
rather than applying to NCL. The requests for periodicals are therefore 
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more and more for the scarce and obscure titles. This is supported by the 
fact that a quarter of the satisfied requests for foreign periodicals were 
supplied by overseas libraries. 


The drop in the proportion of NCL requests which are for science and 
technology is no doubt accounted for by (i) and (11) above. 


6. There is little difference in the distribution of applications by languages. The 
increase in foreign language requests would be accounted for by the higher proportion 
of requests in the humanities, as about two thirds of foreign language requests are for 
the humanities. 


Table If. Sources of Applications and Supply 














Applications received from Applications satisfied by 
Type of Library 
No. ae No. of 

NCL, * 22 (23) 0-2 (0:0) 1,709 (7,780) | 20-2 (18-3) 
University 4,213 (15,054) 38-8 (28-0) 3,371 (12,623) 39:9 (29-7) 
Public. . 3,957 (24,729) 36:5 (45-9) 1,475 (7,835) 17-5 (18-5) 
Special—A 337 (2,329) 374) 44-3) 679 (3,632) 8:0 (8-6) 
ae 1,644 (8,968) 152-1). (16 7) 528 (3,666) 6:3 “X8-6) 

Other National 35 99 0:3 (0:2) 100 (1,354) 2 Gr 2) 
Overseas 646 (2,647) 6:0 (4:9) 367 (2,162) Ae3 (3-1) 
Regionst —— —— — (—) 223 (3,404) 2°6— (8:0) 
Unknown 14°@.- (57) — (—) 10 (70) — (—) 
Total .| 10,868 (53,902) | 100-0 (100-0) 8,462 (42,526) 100-0 (100-0) 





1964 results in brackets. 
* Excluding “‘ unknown.” 
+ Library unknown. 


Comments 


7. The annual number of applications received has increased by over 30% since 1964. 
The smaller proportion of requests from public and special libraries in 1968 does not 
therefore represent an actual decline in number. There has however been a very 
considerable increase in the number of requests received from university libraries, 
partly explained by the increase in the number of such libraries. There has also been a 
smaller, but significant, increase in the number of requests from overseas libraries. 


8. The proportion of requests satisfied by university libraries has increased pari passu 
with their applications; in general requests from university libraries are more likely to 
be satisfied from the NCL stock or from other university libraries than from other 
sources. The proportion satisfied from NCL stock has also increased and is now 
larger than the public libraries’ share; the actual annual number of books lent from 
NCL stock has increased by about 60% over the 4 years. The most significant 
decrease (apart from the source of supply given as Regions-library unknown, where the 
decrease represents a better standard of reporting information to NCL) is in the case 
of other national libraries. The reason for this is that in 1964, the NCL was still 
applying to the NLLST on behalf of other libraries; this is now done comparatively 
rarely, as these other libraries are encouraged to apply direct to NLLST. 
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Table Ill (a). Applications for Books 








British American Foreign Total 
Date of Publication No. A No. WA No. a Oo. iy 
satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied 

—1899 .. . a 939 84-6 95 52:6 268 61-2 1,302 77:4 
1900-1949 .. a ..| 1,697 88-9 908 74:1 674 68-7 3,279 80:7 
1950-1959 .. a i 563 94:0 786 80:5 265 70-2 1,614 83-5 
1960- a ee ate 593 91:4 1,426 76:6 319 80:3 2,338 80°8 
No date... he o 64 26 53 143 

Total:.: . ne ..| 3,856 88-7 3,241 75:9 1,579 69:4 8,676 80-4 

1964 Total .. i b9e8o Beto +1 15,593. 72°1 6,884 68-6 |41,762 79-6 





Table III (b). Applications for Periodicals 





British American Foreign Total 
Date of publication No. we Oo. va No. y oO. Va 
satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied 

—1899 .. a - 51 74:5 9 44-4 59 72:9 119 71-4 
1900-1949 .. ne = 224 Toes 181 71-8 244 62:7 649 68:6 
1950-1959 .. os i 135 83:0 210 68-6 139 62:6 484 70:9 
1960- be > Ne 231 78:4 396 59-3 251 59:0 878 64:2 
No date .. 2 a 19 24 19 62 

Total .. i - 660 77:3 820 65-0 712. 62:1 2,192. 67-7 

1964 Total .. ..| 3,308 87-8 5,259 75:4 3,573 68:0 {12,140 76:6 
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Comments 


9. The figures in Tables HI and IV are for both books and periodicals in all subjects. 
Table III (a) and III (b) give a breakdown of the figures in Table III into books and 
periodicals. The NCL stock is shown to be a particularly important source of 
supply for older British books. It also makes a substantial contribution towards the 
supply of American books of all dates. It should, however, be noted that it consists 
mainly of books in the humanities and social sciences, and the proportion lent in 
these categories would be much higher. For example, the growing acquisition of 
American non-scientific books by the NCL has led to an increased success rate for 
these (78 per cent as against 72 per cent in 1964), the NCL share increasing from 
17 per cent to 22 per cent. The additional book fund available in 1968/69 will help 
to increase this percentage further, although funds still fall far short of what is needed 
to tackle this problem thoroughly. It should also be noted that the NCL has 
bought few British books published since 1958 (except for the Adult Class service, 
which this survey does not include), as the Regional Library Systems have between 
them agreed to acquire all such books appearing in the BNB. The NCL stock is 
now the largest source of loans of older British books; this no doubt reflects the 
NCL’s role in acting as a recipient of books other libraries no longer wish to retain. 


10. The date distribution of requests differs in the three subject groups. Half the 
applications in the humanities are for items more than 30 years old; the comparable 
figure for the social sciences is 14 years, and for science and technology 12 years. 
In the case of the last, it must be noted that this is a residual demand, as the NLLST 
has the principal responsibility for the supply of scientific literature. It is understood 
that half their requests are for items less than four years old. 
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Table V (a). Locations Traced Through NCL Union Catalogues According to 
Language Groups 





’% traced in °% supplied 


] 
Items located* catalogue of from catalogue 
applications locations* 

received* 
British dy. : eo) 1\'3;925....(18;762) 86:9 (83-0) : 78:1 (74-4) 
American... eh ate baeeee (13,735) 70:9 (65:9) | 62:9 (55:6) 
Foreign Pe a Ne deeds. (oO, 310) 54:6 (50°8) | 46:9 (40-8) 
Total... ye ..| 8,056 (37,807) 74-5 (70-1) | 66:0 (60:6) 





1964 figures in brackets. 


* Including those in NCL stock at time of application but excluding those purchased as a 
result of the application. 


Table VI. Failures of Locations 











Survey Total locations found Fingt logaiion ailmnes 
(other than NLC stock) No. 0 
1964 .. e ne se 30,780 11,701 38-0 
1968 $e 25 6,389 2,325 36°4 
Comments 


11. Table V gives comparative figures (1964 and 1968) for the methods of search. 
Analysis by language groups of locations traced is given in Table V (a). It is very 
encouraging to note that, apart from the increased percentage supplied from the 
NCL stock, there has been a marked increase in the percentage of satisfied requests 
supplied from catalogue locations (from 60-3 per cent to 65 per cent), particularly in 
those supplied by the first catalogue locations. Since these two methods of supply 
are normally by far the quickest, this will have increased the speed of supply. The 
NCL has had comments from a number of libraries to this effect in the last year or two. 


12. The increase in the effectiveness of the union catalogues has probably been 
due to two main causes: 


(i) the refiling of the catalogues according to the simplified (Berghoeffer) rules, 
which allows a much greater rate of insertion per man-hour; 


(ii) a management study by senior library staff of the organisation of the union 
catalogue work, which led to the employment of more part-time staff for this 
work. With suitable full-time supervisory staff, this has led to increased 
productivity. 


13. The need to rely less on “‘ speculative approaches ”’ will not only help to speed 
up the service, but will reduce the burden on co-operating libraries, which are asked 
to check requests for items which they may or may not have. 


14. It is also encouraging to note (Table VI) that despite the large increase in the 
use of catalogue locations, there has been a slight increase in the percentage of first 
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location failures. Since these latter are of a significantly different nature for books 
as compared with periodicals, the following comment (which includes some further 
analysis) is made. 


15. Books 


The first location failures total 1,596 (33-6 per cent) out of 4,753 items located outside 
NCL stock. By far the largest percentage of these were temporarily unavailable 
(77 per cent made up of 54 per cent on loan, binding or in use, and 23 per cent “* decline 
to lend ’’, normally because of local demand). Only 6-7 per cent had been withdrawn. 
This suggests that the more books which can be added to the central loan collection 
the better, as local use often restricts availability on inter-library loan. 


16. Periodicals 


The first location failures total 729 (49-5 per cent) out of 1,636 items located outside 
NCL stock. The majority (51 per cent) were reported as “‘ not held’’, normally 
meaning “‘ part not held’ rather than “title not held’’. 12 per cent were on loan 
when requested, and libraries declined to lend a further 29 per cent. (In many cases the 
holding library would offer a photocopy to the applying library, but the NCL would 
not necessarily be notified of these.) No titles were reported “ withdrawn’. This 
shows a growing reluctance on the part of libraries to lend periodicals, suggesting 
that the NCL function in relation to periodicals is tending to become more one of 
providing locations, either published in BUCOP or given in response to applications. 
(See also paragraph 18.) 


Conclusions 


17. While the results of the 1968 survey have revealed certain marked differences 
from those of the 1964 survey, these strengthened the conclusions reached on pp. 19-23 
of the 1964 survey. In these, the NCL claimed its main field of activity was that 
of the provision of books in the humanities and social sciences, in particular current 
American and foreign language books and older books in all languages (but especially 
British). It was then considered desirable that the current books should be acquired 
for the NCL’s loan stock; the older books should also be acquired by the NCL when 
this was possible, but the union catalogues should be developed particularly in relation 
to these older books. In all these areas the NCL is now more successful than in 1964, 
although the book fund needed to develop the Library’s loan stock is nothing like as 
large as it should be. 


The proportions of failures which could be dealt with by an expansion of this loan 
stock remain about the same as quoted on pp. 19-20 of the 1964 survey. The annual 
book production of the U.S.A. has, however increased, and therefore the number of 
books needing to be purchased has increased (probably from about 5,000 a year to 
7,000 a year). However, the number of requests for American non-scientific books 
published in the current decade has increased more than threefold since 1964, although 
the length of the period since the beginning of 1960 has less than doubled. The 
union catalogues have dealt more effectively than in 1964 with a higher annual intake 
of requests but again more money is needed for their development. 


18. Those areas where the proportion of requests has declined, or where the NCL 
is less able to satisfy requests are those where other sources have been developed; 
scientific literature (provided by the NLLST) and periodicals in non-scientific subjects, 
where the publication of the union catalogue (BUCOP) has increased the amount 
of direct lending. It is, however, still felt that there should be greater central provision 
of non-scientific periodicals in order to relieve the burden on other libraries for the 
supply of these; it would be desirable to obtain more information from other libraries 
about excessive demands on their periodical holdings. 
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Punch Coding details 


| Column 


Punch Coding details 





DETAILS OF ITEM 


REQUESTED 
DATE 


SUBJECT 


TYPE 
Unknown 
Others 


Ordinary monograph 


Part of mono. series 
Multi-vol. work 
Conf. procs. 

Govt. publn. 
Musical score 
Thesis 


Newspaper 
Periodical 


LANGUAGE 


ROUTE OF 
APPLICATION 


NLLST tried? 


No 
Yes 
Not stated 


APPLYING LIBRARY 
NCL 

National 
University 

New university 
Other college 
Public 
Government 
Learned soc. etc. 
Commercial 
Overseas 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


28 


30 


Be) 
36 
3% 
38 
39 
40 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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RESULT OF 
APPLICATION 
SUPPLY POSITION 
Supplied on loan 
Supplied as p/c 
All copies on loan 
Ref. in appl. lib. 
Lib. decl. to lend 
Lib. is non-lending 
Ref. at BM only 
No copy in UK 


SUPPLY PosITION— 

OVERSEAS 

Resubmitted appl. 

No copy overseas 

Not loanable over- 
seas 


SUPPLYING LIBRARY 
(Code as 25) 

TIME TAKEN 

Unknown 

1 day 

2-5 days 

6-10 days 

11-15 days 

16-20 days 

21-30 days 

31 days—2 months 

2-3 months 

Over 3 months 


METHOD OF 
SEARCH 


CATALOGUE 

1st location 

2nd location 

3rd location 

4th location 

5th or later location 

NEGATIVE RESULT 

No entry 

Pos. entry—not avail. 

Negative entry 

SPECULATIVE 

APPROACHES 

ist attempt 

2nd attempt 

3rd attempt 

4th attempt 

5th or later attempt 

NEGATIVE RESULT 

No approaches made 

Locn. found—not 
available 


Purchased by NCL 
No locns. found 


eee eee 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS AND SURVEY DATA FROM THE NATIONAL 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 


A tabulation for the time taken to supply the satisfied requests in the 1968 Survey 
has been produced. (Table attached.) 


This shows that the median time of supply from British sources is 6-5 working days 
(i.e. time within which 50 per cent of items are supplied) and that 80 per cent are 
supplied after 15-5 working days. The mean time of supply from British sources is 
about 11 working days. 


Overseas loans clearly take considerably longer, only slightly more than one-quarter 
being supplied within the first two months. (Those which appear as being supplied 
within the first week are probably wrongly coded punched cards.) 


It is unfortunately difficult to make any valid comparison with the results of the 
1964 Survey. The main reason for this is the very large number of satisfied requests 
in the 1964 Survey for which the time taken to supply was unknown. These amounted 
to 7,635, or 18 per cent of all satisfied applications. The much smaller number of 
** unknown ”’ (3:8 per cent) in the 1968 Survey can mainly be ascribed to mispunching 
or miscoding, and in any case this small proportion would not make the 1968 results 
significantly different. 


The reason for the very large reduction in “‘ unknowns” is probably mainly due 
to the improved follow-up procedures which have been possible in the last two years 
with the increase in staff which has been granted. Such reminders as were made in 
1964 took place after a much longer period, and in most cases libraries did not (or could 
not) give the date of supply. However, it would seem likely that many of these items 
were not supplied until reminders were sent, and therefore quite a large proportion 
of the ‘‘ unknowns ”’ would come in the periods four weeks to two months, or over two 
months. If this hypothesis is correct, then the 1968 results would show a considerable 
improvement on 1964. However, this evidence is not concrete enough to form any 
reliable conclusions, and it is perhaps better to ignore the 1964 results. The 1968 
results do, however, provide a reliable basis for assessing the present situation and for 
comparison with any future results. 


1968 SURVEY 


Time taken to satisfy requests 


























British Sources Overseas Sources | Un- Total 
‘ Cumu- Cumu- known icant 
No. ve Hh No. eA atv No. No. Fag ges 
Oo S/O Oo 
As 
By return es oot -'930° 11°9=11°9 i 0-3 0-3 931 11°4. 11:4 
Up to 1 week ..|2,248 28:9 40:9 S| 0-8 1-1 2251 e21+7,, Boat 
1-2 weeks... adi 1.969. 25:2. :66°0 ] 0:3 1-4 1,970 24:2 63:3 
2-3 weeks... vat A.Us? 13°59 "19°35 f Gatonset Ws yan 9 1,038 12:8 76-1 
3-4 weeks... hie oat be) eas fee WA Re EP! 626.257 51. Base 
4 weeks—2 months ..| 776 10:0 97:3 OP 2S 1 ee 867 10°6 94:4 
Over 2 months ae 2205 2:7 100-0 299" Tks 100°0 456 5-6 100-0 
Sub-Total 7,785 354 — |8,139 
Timeamnkrown | | 160 Ebacaee 150 | 323 
Topped rwitulg.945 S670 Gece Inbieel aMsO HRD 








EFFICIENCY OF THE CATALOGUE 


Tables V, V (a) and VI of the 1968 Survey gave some figures relating to the efficiency 
of the NCL union catalogues; paragraphs 11-16 commented on these figures. Since 
that report was submitted some further analysis of this aspect of the Library’s work 
has been made and the more important results from this are noted in this paper. 


It has also been possible in the course of this further analysis to allocate to their 
appropriate place the 150 requests shown in Table V of the Survey as search method— 
Unknown. This makes a very slight difference to the percentages shown in the first 
five columns. Table A (appended to this note) gives a comparative analysis for 1964 
and 1968 of (i) the results of catalogue checking and (ii) the method of supply. This 
Table shows both the greater usefulness of the NCL stock and the Catalogue in 
providing locations for items requested, and the greater effectiveness of these in 
actually supplying these items, thus reducing the dependence on the lengthier methods 
of supplying books (by speculative searches and by international loans). 


Table B gives some additional figures for two groups of material in which the NCL 
has been particularly concerned, (i) American books in the humanities and social 
sciences published since 1950, and (ii) British books in the same subjects published 
up to 1950. Table B shows that the higher than average success rate is entirely due 
to the greater efficiency of the NCL bookstock in these fields, and emphasizes the 
points made in paragraph 9 of the 1968 Survey Report. This is not, however, at the 
expense of other catalogue locations, as the percentage supplied from these remains 
around the average. 


It has been suggested by those who question the value of union catalogues that, while 
much material may be included in them, the chances of actually obtaining this material 
on loan is not high. Analysis shows, however, that if there are one or more locations 
in the NCL catalogue the probability of the item being supplied from one of these 
locations is 88 per cent; in the case of books (as opposed to periodicals) this figure is 
91 per cent. These are comparable with the actual availability of material from the 
NLLST. 


The other point that has been argued in this connection relates to the non-availability 
of first locations tried and to the lower availability of material at subsequent locations. 
It is true that local use may conflict with national use, and that therefore the more that 
can be supplied from the NCL stock, the more certain (and quicker) the service will 
be. However, much material in the humanities and social sciences can no longer be 
acquired for this central loan collection. One function of union catalogues must 
be therefore to provide alternative locations for material not available at the first location 
and it appears that the NCL catalogues are successful in providing these. Moreover, 
although an anlysis (by the NLLST) of requests to the N.W. Region shows a drop in 
availability from 65-8 per cent at Ist location to 43-5 per cent at 3rd location, the 
NCL catalogue shows a much smaller drop. This varies slightly by subject and 
by date of publication, but for the humanities is only from 69 per cent to 62 per cent, 
and for pre-1950 books in the humanities there is no drop (69 per cent in both cases). 
Also, availability is higher than average for foreign language books (75 per cent), 
and again there is no decline at subsequent locations. As other analysis shows that 
on loan is the most significant reason for the non-availability of books, and that the 
percentage on loan tends to increase slightly at later locations, it seems that any drop 
in availability is mainly due to requests for books in comparatively heavy demand. 
Because this drop is more marked in the case of recent books, it could be offset by more 
money being available to the NCL for the purchase of current books. 


There are some additional points of interest arising from this analysis, and these are 
briefly noted below. 
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Books 


1. There is no significant variation in the overall performance of the union catalogue 
(as opposed to the NCL stock) by subject group. The higher success rate in the 
humanities and social sciences is a result of the greater strength of the NCL stock in 
these fields. 


2. A lower proportion of foreign language books is found in the catalogue, although 
this proportion found has increased by about 4 per cent since 1964. However, the 
availability of such books from first locations is comparatively high (75 per cent). 
Since about 15 per cent of foreign language books supplied come from overseas 
libraries, this suggests that it is a national deficiency in acquisition, rather than catalogue 
Inadequacy, which is responsible. 


3. Only about 2 per cent of catalogue failures are because the book has been 
withdrawn. Thisis a much less significant factor than in the case of regional catalogues, 
and is presumably due (at least in part) to the greater inclusion of university library 
holdings in the NCL catalogue. 


4. “On loan ”’ is a more important reason for first location failure in science and 
technology and the social sciences (15 per cent) than in the humanities (8 per cent). 
This is partly because of the greater demand for more recent books in the former, 
and partly because the duplication of requests for a particular book is lower in the 
humanities. 


5. However, “on loan” is a very important reason for location failures (over 
20 per cent) for post-1950 American books in the humanities and social sciences. 
This emphasizes again the importance of building up the NCL stock of these books. 


6. The figures for books found by speculative approaches (see Table B) are 
artificially inflated by the non-incorporation in the NCL catalogue of regional locations 
for post-1959 British books. Since these are known to be held under subject 
specialization schemes, the approaches are not strictly ‘“‘ speculative ’’ when the 
NCL needs to arrange a loan for a current British book (e.g. to an overseas library). 
If these were excluded from “ speculative approaches ”’, the overall percentage found 
by this method would drop by between 1 per cent and 2 per cent. 


Periodicals 


1. The overall success rate of the catalogue is comparable to that for books, except 
in the case of science and technology. This is due to the NLLST’s dealing with a 
high percentage of the demand, leaving the NCL with a residue of difficult and obscure 
material to handle. This is confirmed by the relatively higher proportion of scientific 
periodicals which are not found in the catalogue, and the fact that a lower proportion 
is not available when it is found (suggesting that there is little local demand for these 
titles). 


2. A higher proportion of periodical requests than of book requests is found in the 
catalogue, presumably because a more concerted effort has been made over the last 
40 years to produce union catalogues of periodicals (Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
in University Libraries, BUCOP and the World List of Scientific Periodicals). 


3. However, availability from locations is lower than for books. Although “ on 
loan ”’ is an insignificant factor for periodicals, “‘ decline to lend” is a much more 
important reason for non-availability. This reflects a growing trend among university 
libraries towards restricting periodicals to the library (for internal users as well). 
Moreover, in many cases the particular part requested is not held, although the title 
is; libraries in reporting to a union catalogue do not in general report minor gaps in 
holdings, or minor additions to them. 
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4. About 25 per cent of foreign language periodicals supplied come from overseas 


libraries. (Cf. Books, paragraph 2) 





Two further factors should be borne in mind about catalogue efficiency: 


(1) More loans could be arranged from overseas libraries, but in many cases the 
reader does not wish the request pursued. This may be for reasons of time, 
cost or comparative lack of importance attached to the item concerned. 


(2) This success rate does not include locations (of non-loanable copies) provided 
to the enquiring library. These locations may suffice in many cases as 


(a) the reader may visit the holding library; 


(6) a photocopy (particularly of a periodical article) may be obtained by the 


enquirer from the holding library. 


Table A: Catalogue Efficiency (General) 





(i) Catalogue information 
(a) In NCL stock Fa 
(b) Other locations in catalogue 
(c) Total items with positive location in catalogue .. 
(d) Negative entries (items previously searched for, but 
not located) : a a em é 
(e) No entries in catalogue 


TOTAL 


(ii) Results of requests 
Supplie d: 

(a) From NCL stock* is 
(6) From other catalogue locations 
(c) Total from catalogue locations 
(d) By speculative searches 
(e) By international loan 
(f) Purchased by NCL 


(g) TOTAL SUPPLIED 
Not supplied 


TOTAL 


1964 
7 Yo 
13 
ol 
70 
‘Al 
23 
100 
1964 
Zo ve 
13 
48 
ie 61 
13 
4 
1 
79 
21 
100 





1968 
yo | vo 
16 
59 
as 

6 

19 

100 

1968 

Yo | % 
16 
50 

Sg a 

9 

3 

kK 

78 

22 

100 





* excluding those purchased after search has failed to trace a loanable copy (see (f)) 


** Jess than 1% 
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Table B: Catalogue Efficiency (Humanities and Social Sciences) 





(i) American books published from 1950 onwards 


Supplied 1968 

15 Aa 

(a) From NCL stock : we - We ie i< paps 

(6) From other catalogue locations ‘ip a aa: a ie 48 
(c) Total from catalogue locations .. i; y a: %p wey 2/0 
(d) By speculative searches... ne ve a 5s ie 12 
(e) By international loan sf a ae fe a 1. —* 
(f) Purchased by NCL §,, . mg A: 53 4 1 
(g) TOTAL SUPPLIED ts iy rte a se 3 83 
Not supplied = — ni a4 ae ~ as Hi 17 
TOTAL 100 


* less than 1% 


Gi) British books published before 1950 


Supplied 1968 

Jounr is 

(a) From NCL stock ; ke Se ae bat g, 28 

(b) From other catalogue locations 7 i a; ee * 51 
(c) Total from catalogue locations .. 24 3 ef +h SeOi79 
(d) By speculative searches... os ae me as a 8 
(e) By international loan x hen am iif ae i. _* 
(f) Purchased by NCL <a o Ag os - “% —* 
(g) TOTAL SUPPLIED ~ ee it sh ae ¥ 87 
Not supplied Ly. a: 4 $i eit y 2 2 13 
TOTAL 100 


* less than 1% 





NB—tThe tabulations available of the 1964 Survey do not give the breakdown 
needed to provide comparisons with the 1968 figures in these tables. 
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APPENDIX B (v) 


REPORT OF SURVEY OF USERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
AT THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY, 1968 


survey carried out and report prepared by 
THE STAFF OF THE NCL 


1. 372 copies of a questionnaire were sent to a selection of public, university and 
special libraries, together with copies of recent requests submitted by these libraries. 
Information was sought on the category of reader, the purpose and importance of the 
request, and the importance attached to the speed with which the request could be 
Satisfied. 


2. The results to some extent were predictable; for example, the majority of requests 
received from special libraries were on behalf of persons doing formal research work as 
part of their employment, that the largest group of readers within public libraries 
required works of general interest, and that within universities the majority of requests 
were connected with formal and private research and made on behalf of academic staff 
and postgraduate students. 


3. Certain interesting facts do however emerge, and can be summarised as follows: 


Special libraries 


Approximately a third of the requests received from special libraries were on behalf 
of persons not directly connected with the applying library, which suggests the consider- 
able use made of them by outside users. 


Public libraries 


Apart from the large number of readers falling into the “‘ general public ” group, 
the next biggest group consists of professional people, followed by students or 
apprentices. In this sample a higher proportion of undergraduates used the inter- 
lending system via public libraries than through the universities. Approximately 7% 
of the requests were made on behalf of writers. 


Importance attached to a request 


The degree of importance attributed to requests tended to vary in emphasis as 
between the three main types of library. In special libraries the peak occurs in the 
category “‘important ”’, the majority of the remaining requests being “‘ essential ”’ 
or “‘ very important ’’. In public libraries there is a more even spread in the degree of 
importance: roughly the same number of readers considered the material essential for 
their purposes as of those who professed a “‘ minor interest ” in the works required. 
In university libraries the concentration occurs in the first three categories of importance 
—nearly half the requests being “‘ essential ’’ or “‘ very important ’’ and a third being 
“important ”’. 


Time factor 


Speed in satisfying applications must obviously be arrived at as a general principle. 
However, it is important to observe priorities in doing so and to devote most effort to 
requests marked urgent, or for which a time limit is given. The cost of providing 
material not located by simple means such as the central loan stock or union catalogue, 
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increases the more quickly one tries to obtain it; expensive follow-up procedures have 
to be used. Therefore it is important to investigate the needs of various categories 
of reader in regard to the speed of supply of material requested. 


Contrary to the general belief that it is nearly always essential to satisfy a request 
by return of post, the results show that many readers are prepared to accept reasonable 
delays, although the: delay which is considered acceptable varies between types of 
library. In special libraries the largest group of readers required material within 
2 weeks and considered a delay of more than one month intolerable. In public 
libraries two thirds of all the readers state that they would be prepared to accept delays 
of between two weeks and two months, whilst in university libraries only 9 out of 124 
readers felt that a delay of more than one month was reasonable. 


Categorisation of applications 


It is apparent from the summary of replies that the demand on, and the expectations 
from, the interlending service varies considerably, both from within the same type of 
library and between the various types of library. This suggests that apart from the 
present coding of requests to indicate the type of search required, it may be thought 
desirable to introduce a coding to indicate a time element for each category of search. 
Whilst very urgent requests would continue to receive priority treatment, the further 
coding could result in a more ecomonic planning of the work. 


General 


In addition to the questionnaire relating to individual requests, libraries were asked 
to indicate by precentages the categories of all readers using the interlending system. 
The replies received resembled very closely the proportions shown by the replies to the 
individual questionnaires. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
1. Category of reader 


A—University academic staff . 3 ae 5 i -% 

B—Lecturers in non-university colleges a ae ~ se 1 

C—Postgraduate student 

D—Undergraduate student 

E—Other student, apprentice, etc. 

F—Member of firm, research association or ‘SOetY We which vOut 
library is attached Re x ae ee 425 es 3 

G—Member of a profession 

H—Author 

I—General public 

J—Other : oe be i p.. = a 

K—Unknown .. Ape = a _ fee = —— 


ioe AN An Ww 


a | 


78 
2. Purpose of request 


A—Formal research work 

B—Private research 

C—Use in connection with profession. 

D—For teaching purposes 

E—Study for degree 

F—Study for other qualification s 

G—Use in connection with non-vocational education 
H—General interest 

J—Other 

K—Unknown 


78 
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3. | Importance (work) 


A—Essential A ve ay Bh me iy Ap a Lf 
B—Very important aN oe ks bi ne ss be 11 
C—Important .. it ae uy me ie ‘e M: 33 
D—Useful ae Sez aie ee me ai ee be 16 
E—Minor interest a he ae ee re on ai — 
F—Unknown ... a ie ae a bs nar ce y 
78 
4. Importance (speed)—(1) Reasonable delay 
A—By return... iy Se Mr ee ne Bs fg 4 
B—Within 1 week a oH eh oe a Ke ue 13 
C—Within 2 weeks = i ie aS sia be a 26 
D—Within 3 weeks igh a se a: AR i or 12 
E—Within 1 month Se en a Fs ae a 3 13 
F—Within 2 months .. 3 ui es a a: Sin 5 
G—Longer than 2 months a oh Re hg sh ee 1 
H—Noreply _.. 3 x a #3 = ae re 4 
78 
Importance (speed)—(2) Intolerable delay 
A—By return : — 
B—Within 1 week — 
C—Within 2 weeks 7 
D—wWithin 3 weeks 2 
E—Within 1 month P 
F—Within 2 months 22, 
G—Longer than 2 months 34 
H—No reply 8 
78 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1. Category of reader 1. Category of reader 
A 67 A 3 
B 2 B Z 
Cc 44 C 3 
D 4 D 14 
E — E 12 
F 1 F 5 
G 5 G 37 
H 1 H 16 
I — I 61 
J 3 J 12 
K Zz | eager ics aie — 
— 129 — 165 
2. Purpose of request 2. Purpose of request 
A 85 A 14 
B Dé B 36 
C 4 C 11 
D 7 D 9 
E 3 E 12 
F 3 F 16 
G —_ G 6 
H 3 H 50 
J 1 J 9 
K 1 | eee os an z 
— 129 — 165 
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3. Importance (work) 


tmyvaAw> 


4. Importance (speed)— 
(1) Reasonable delay 


TAMMoOW> 


Importance (speed)— 
(2) Intolerable delay 


GOTO S 


129 


WAL) 


129 
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3. Importance (work) 


THOAW> 


4. Importance (speed)— 
(1) Reasonable delay 


TOMMoO> 


Importance (speed)— 
(2) Intolerable delay 


Gy Te @ 


longer time specified, 
.g. 6 months-7) 


aan 


To 


22 


43 
37 
20 


165 


165 


165 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY READER SURVEY 
PLEASE ENCIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE LETTERS 


ee 


INR WALA OR UID IVA IR Ven ie: a tna Se ecotewend vie: H's, Laces: a ReOer NS te oa whe aah STI UNS ORNS ace e's 


[. Category of Reader 


ASH MBO > 


University academic staff 
Lecturers in other colleges 
Postgraduate student 
Undergraduate student 

Other student, apprentice, etc. 
Member of firm, research association or society to which your library is attached 
Member of a profession 
Author 

General public 

Other (please specify) 
Unknown 


IJ. Purpose of Request 


ASROMMO OD 


Formal research work (i.e. as part of reader’s employment) 

Private research (e.g. for writing a book) 

Use in connection with profession 

For teaching purposes 

Study for degree (N.B. research for higher degree to be put under A) 
Study for other qualifications 

Use in connection with non-vocational education 

General interest 

Other (please specify) 

Unknown 


Il. Importance attached to work requested 
(N.B. It is assumed that all requests are of importance, but that the degree of importance 


may vary.) 
A. Essential 
B. Very important 
C. Important 
D. Useful 
E. Minor interest 
F. Unknown 


IV. Importance attached to speed with which request is satisfied 


(N.B. It is assumed that all readers would like the material they request more or less 
immediately. There may, however, be some variation. Please indicate in Column 1 what 
is regarded as a reasonable delay, and in Column 2 what would be regarded as an intolerable 





delay.) 
1 p) 

A. By return ae 

B. Within 1 week 

C. Within 2 weeks 

D. Within 3 weeks 

E. Within 1 month 

F. Within 2 months é 

G. Longer than 2 months 





Signature of Librarian................ 000.0 cece eee 
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APPENDIX B (vi) 


REPORT OF SURVEY OF DUPLICATION OF REQUESTS 
AT THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY, JANUARY-MAY 1968 


survey carried out and report prepared by 
THE STAFF OF THE N.C.L. 


1. A survey was undertaken during the period from 15th January—29th May 1968, 
in order to investigate the incidence of duplication of requests for the same book. 
Periodicals were excluded from the survey. 


Method 


2. The sample used consisted of all requests for books for which the catalogue 
headings began with A, C, L, Por W. This gave a 21 per cent sample of all book 
requests received in this period. Copies of the request forms were filed, each day’s 
intake being checked for duplication against the cumulative file in each main subject 
division (humanities, social sciences, and science and technology). 


Results 


3. Table I gives figures for the cumulative totals, at weekly intervals, of titles 
requested in each main subject field, and of the number of titles for which more than 
one request had been received, together with the percentage of such duplication. 


4. Table II analyses the duplicate requests received within each subject field by date 
of publication and by language groups (British; American and other English-language 
books published abroad; foreign languages). 


Comments 


6. It should be noted that the service in science and technology provided by the 
NLLST affects the results in this subject field. The demand on the NCL is mainly 
a residual one for older books, and for current books outside the language coverage, 
or below the specialist level, of the NLLST. The rate of duplication in scientific 
requests to the NCL is therefore considerably below that which would arise from an 
examination of all inter-library loan requests in this field. To some extent requests 
for the most frequently required books in all subjects may be filtered off by the Regional 
Library Systems before they reach NCL; this applies mainly to requests for the more 
recent British books. 


7. In all cases, of course, time and the growing total of titles against which new 
requests can be matched for duplication produce a growing percentage of duplication. 
However, the duplication rate in the humanities grows more slowly than that in the 
other subjects. (Table I.) 

A similar comparison can be made between the number of duplicates after 
approximately 1,700 requests in each subject group, as follows:— 


Humanities a ~ e & ae 45 
Social Sciences .. 52 2 ee a Be / 
Science and Technology of — Pape mu 


8. Table II shows that the greatest incidence of duplication in the humanities 
occurs with current American books, and with older (and presumably out-of-print) 
British books. In the social sciences the duplicate demand is predominantly for 
current American books. These results support the NCL’s acquisition policy of 
purchasing as many current American books in the humanities and social sciences 
as funds permit, and of collecting by donation, and (where desirable and possible) 
by purchase in the second-hand market, older British books. 
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9. An attempt has been made to assess very roughly the comparative size of the 
pools of active literature required to meet this demand in the three subject groups. 


Clearly, if no duplication arose at all, then this pool would consist of the cumulative 
total of requests received to infinity. Conversely, if after one month no requests 
for fresh books were received, the pool would consist of the total requests received in 
the first month. The true figure must lie somewhere between these two extremes. 


This crude model is based on the technique for estimating the population of, say, 
fish in a lake. To do this, a sample of fish is caught and marked, and then replaced 
in the lake. After an interval to allow for the fish to be randomly mixed, a second 
sample is taken. The proportion of marked fish in the second example to the total 
of the second sample should (with random fluctuations) be the same as the proportion 
of all the fish that were marked to the total population of the lake. That is, if the 
first sample =n,, the second sample =n,., the number of marked fish in the second 
sample =r, and the total population of fish =P, then 


fir or P=n;-ns 


Pion, r 


The same technique could have been followed by forming the first sample (n,) 
from those requests received in, say, the first month, and forming the second sample 
(n.) from those requests received in the second month, then checking the second 
sample against the first for duplication (r). However, a continuous sampling method 
was chosen in order to give a bigger sample in the time available. This means that 
each incoming request was checked against all its predecessors, so that on each 
occasion the cumulative first sample (of titles requested) against which a request is 
checked is one less than the cumulative second sample (of requests checked), so that 
n,+l=n,, or ni=n,=(say) n. The formula then becomes 


P=n, (n,+1), or P=n? 





i: r 


Applying this to the figures for 28th February, 10th April and 27th May the following 
results are produced: 


Date Humanities Social Sciences Science and 
Technology* 
n 1,980 P 74,000 | n 688 P= 21,5002) 1 ~ 822 P 24,000 
February 28th colt. 93-1 3SP 370,000... - 22.) SP 107,5008) tr —228 |-SP- £20,000 
n3,578 P 88,000 | n1,195 P 22,000 | n1,340 P 21,500 
April 10th .. (Se Ee eee eS ee ee ee 
r 146 | SP 440,000 |r 66] 5P 110,000 |r 841] 5P 107,500 
n5,101 P 92,500 | n 1,852 P 22,000 | n1,852 P 21,000 
May 27th .. ee Se 


r 282 | 5P 462,500 | r 157 | 5P 110,000 | r 157 | S5P 105,000 





* But see paragraph 6. 


P relates to an approximate 20 per cent sample (see paragraph 2), and values of 5P 
are therefore given as well. 


This indicates that a very much larger pool of literature is needed to deal with 
requests in the humanities. In all cases this pool will grow by the addition of new 
publications, which in theory should be balanced by the removal of books no longer 
wanted. However, these results do not of course indicate what particular books 
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are required. Further analysis based on the type of results given in Table II may assist 
in determining at least the categories of books most, and least, required. It will be 
considerably easier to determine which new books are most likely to be wanted than 
to determine which older books are no longer wanted. It is unlikely therefore that 
in practice books will be discarded from a national loan collection, which will therefore 
contain a growing number of books for which demand is improbable. Because of the 
greater concentration of demand in science and technology for more recent books, 
this may be more of a problem in that field than in the humanities where the average 
life of the literature is longer. 
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Tabie Ii—Analysis of Duplicated Requests 





Science and Social Sciences Humanities 
Technology 

BRITISH 

Pre-1900 5 1 29 
1900-1909 — 1 10 
1910-1919 1 3 9 
1920-1929 1 3 24 
1930-1939 +) DZ 37 
1940-1949 8 =) 7 
1950-1959 ie) i, 18 
1960- 18 14 9 
No date — 2 Pd 
AMERICAN 

Pre-1900 1 2 3 
1900-1909 1 — 1 
1910-1919 1 — 3 
1920-1929 1 3 5 
1930-1939 4 1 13 
1940-1949 6 8 11 
1950-1959 15 23 21 
1960- 50 48 42 
FOREIGN 

Pre-1900 — — 5 
1900-1909 1 — 1 
1910-1919 1 — 1 
1920-1929 — — 2 
1930-1939 3 — 3 
1940-1949 2 1 9 
1950-1959 — — 5 
1960-— 3 =) 7 
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APPENDIX B (vii) 


REPORT OF SURVEY OF UNSATISFIED LOAN REQUESTS 
AT THE NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, JULY 1968 


survey carried out and report prepared by 


THE STAFF OF THE NLLST 


During the week commencing 17th July 1968 the NLL carried out a survey of its 
unsatisfied loan requests. There were 1,052 of these and this represents 9-1 per cent 
of the requests which were accepted that week. The satisfied requests account for 
86:6 per cent of the total, and the remaining 4:3 per cent were passed to the Science 
Museum and the London School of Economics to see if they could satisfy these 
particular items.* No data are included in the report about the requests which these 
two libraries were not able to satisfy. Previous surveys have shown, however, that 
the Science Museum Library requests have a satisfaction rate of about 40 per cent 
and that the rate at LSE is about 70 per cent. 


The analysis of the sample of failures gave the following results: 


Yo 
1. Serial title not held at all (excludes 4) _.... a ay v 13-6 
2. Other serials (excludes 4) .. a4 m « af - 47-6 
3. Books (excludes 4) .. ee r na ri a ee 31-6 
4. Conference reports .. wat od es ae sn — he 
100-0 


ee ees 


With regard to the action which the NLL will take as a result of these unsatisfied 
requests, the position is as follows: 


7 

(a) Items which were found after a special search at the NLL... 3-2 
(6) Items which are known to be on order when the request was 

received a di a a a a y; os 8-3 
(c) Items we would expect to purchase (mainly very recent books) 10-6 
(d) Items for which an order will be placed as a result of the request 4:0 
(e) Items which come up for review in survey of serial holdings Cyr) 
(f) Items where there is insufficient information to place an order. . 36°5 
(g) Items which are out of scope 4-8 


The above figures show that out of the total number of requests the NLL receives, 
there are 0-3 per cent of the items which it holds but fails to find. Some of these 
required much searching for this survey, in order to locate the items concerned. 


The largest category in the above list is the one where insufficient information is 


* Other requests were received by the library, but were not included in the above totals which 
are used in calculating the satisfaction rate. They are items which were returned to the borrower 
for later reapplication. This happens when the reference supplied lis obviously inadequate, or 
when the request has obviously arrived well in advance of ithe date of receipt. A number of 
requests for English translations of Russian articles fall into this latter category. 
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supplied. The borrower may have requested a perfectly genuine item, but he has not 
supplied sufficient information. It may be that we hold the item under an alternative 
title or that the title given is correct but we are unable to locate the correct publisher. 


The details of the survey are as follows: 


BOOKS 
English Language 



















Will Will be | Insufficient} Out 










order |reviewed| informa- of | Total 
from |inserial| tion to | scope 
request | survey order 
Pre 1962 i — 12 
1962-1966 21 — ST 
1967-1968 — — 98 
Undated 88 — 110 
Other — 29 50 


is 






Total 












All Languages 

English 12 10 307 
Russian — — 15 
Other .. — — fj 
Theses — — 2 


All books 


Steps were taken as a result of a previous survey to acquire English language books 
upon publication. When these books are being received upon publication, there 
should be far fewer unsatisfied requests in this category, though it will never be possible 
to completely eliminate it. It will also be noted that there were a large number of 
undated book requests. These were checked in ‘‘ Books in Print ” and none are at 
present available for purchase for the NLL stock. A further check was made against 
the British Museum catalogue (and its supplement, i.e. up to 1965). Only 10 out of the 
eighty-eight were located. 


SERIALS 
Part not held 













order 
from 
request 










in serial 
survey 

















Science : | — 181 185 
Medical en | — ig 122 
Social Science — 46 93 
Reports — — 1 


He a on ene onl t 


———————_ | —_— | — S| EES LT | SS | | 
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Part not held 
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Title not held 





The situation for back issues of social science periodicals should be much improved 
in the near future when the parts which have already been ordered arrive in the library. 
The choice of further items for secondhand purchase will (as in the past) be based on 
surveys of requests for the periodical parts which we do not hold. (The previous 
surveys were conducted 1963/4 and 1966/7) Some two thirds of these requests are 
for parts which precede our holding, and the other one third are for parts where 
we have a gap in our holding. 


CONFERENCES 







Will be | Insufficient} Out 
reviewed| informa- of 
in serial} tion to | scope 
survey order 











Total 


Conferences . 


These figures reflect the difficulty, of borrowers and the NLL alike, in obtaining 
complete details of the publications of conferences. Out of these seventy-six items 
which were checked, it was only possible to locate eight of the items in the 
bibliographies. It also seems likely that some of these requests are for papers which 
were delivered at conferences but for which no proceedings were ever published. 
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APPENDIX B (viii) 


REPORT OF 
SURVEY OF LOAN AND PHOTOCOPY ISSUES 
AT THE 
NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


DECEMBER 1968 
survey carried out and report prepared by 
THE STAFF OF THE NLLST 


SURVEY OF NLL ISSUES 


This survey was requested by the National Libraries Committee and carried out 
during the week beginning 9th December. The period of the survey may not give 
quite typical results, because most university terms finished during the survey week 
and the postal services were beginning to slow up under the Christmas pressure. 
However, as the purpose of the survey was to provide a general description of the 
NLL issues, any variation between the actual figures and the average appeared to 
be of secondary importance. 


The sample used in the survey was every third item received in the packing bay for 
despatch. To avoid interfering with the normal operations of the library, the data 
recorded had to be limited to the information available at the despatch points. This 
was as follows: 


(a) Information which could be obtained from the address label, i.e. 
(i) location of consignee 
(ii) type of organisation 
(iii) whether a loan or photocopy request. 


(b) Information which could be obtained from the item to be despatched, i.e. 
(i) Date of publication 
(ii) Subject of item—if a borrower required only a particular article, this 
was not known at the despatch point 
(iii) Language or languages of the item 
(iv) Whether a book, a serial, or a report 
(v) Whether a translation into English or not. 


A copy of the coding form and the coding schedules used is attached in the Appendix. 


Results 

In all, the sample consisted of 4,348 items. 120 of these were for abroad and the 
remainder for the United Kingdom. The output during the survey week was about 
8 per cent down on that of the average for November. 


Overseas Requests 
These were divided up as follows: 


Eire ie oye a an vs ne 5 Zi 
Europe, excluding the British Isles .. t: = 50 
Outside Europe ae 4 on mi: — 49 


Overseas requests now account for about 3 per cent of the requests received by the 
NLL. A year ago the figure was about 2 per cent. 


United Kingdom Requests 

Type of Borrower. The general results are given in Table 1. It will be noted that 
Government departments (which do not pay for loan or photocopy forms) make a 
relatively greater use of the photocopying service (29 per cent of requests are for 
photocopies, compared with an average of 3-6 per cent from other organisations). 
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Table 1 





Type of request 
Type of organisation | ——_______|—___| Total C/A) 


Loan Photocopy ei 
Industrial re , ee mF 1,472 48 — 1,520 (36) 
Government .. : ai a: 268 111 — 379 (9) 
Research Association — 56 1 1 58 (1) 
Nationalised industry (excluding steel) 140 3 — 143 (3) 
Atomic Energy Authority... ; 98 — -—— 98 (2) 
Research Council ae a se 76 5 — 81 (2) 
Hospital ct ae ~ “a 103 6 — 109 (3) 
Local Government . ne ~ 8 — — 8 — 
Other government-aided research 
institutes... ne 4 = 31 1 — 32 (1) 
C.A.B. Ae ans = a Le. -~ — 17 — 
University ; ve my i 1,050 38 — 1,088 (26) 
Other educational Bi i 382 15 — 397 (9) 
Other perproit eae organisa 
tions .. : : iy 109 12 1 122 (3) 
Public Library a se a 146 1 — 147 (3) 
Aslib.. ; ye a ai 16 — — 16 — 
Other .. af iS. of Re 2 2 — 4 — 
Not known ... ae se ie 9 a — 9 — 
Total -, e ie Ae 3,983 243 2 4,228 (98) 





The largest group of requests (40 per cent) came from industry (private and 
nationalised). About a quarter of the requests came from universities. 


The figures obtained show a higher proportion of requests from universities and 
other educational establishments than a previous survey. For subsequent analyses 
the types of organisation were divided into “‘ industrial ’’, “‘ university ’’ and “‘ others ”’ 


Location. The general results are given in Table 2. The particular results for 
universities by areas are given in Table 3. There is a relatively low use in Oxford 
and Cambridge which, no doubt, is mainly due to the better library facilities in those 
universities. It may, however, be partly due to the difficulty of identifying some 
university institutes at Oxford and Cambridge as part of the universities. 


Table 2 





Type of organisation 


Geographical location wae | Total Ve 
Indus- Uni- Not 
trial versity Other known 

Area within 20 miles of NLL aM 33 108 35 — 176 4 
Rest of Yorkshire .. Ae A 52 59 51 — 162 4 
London postal districts its aa 198 252 374 — 824 19 
Home Counties 76 pag eps 429 58 298 — 785 19 
S.E. Counties .. pes sa he 229 115 318 1 663 16 
S.W. Counties. . a ad ren 52 50 113 — 215 5 
Midlands oe gS ais ee 193 113 159 1 466 11 
N.W. Counties os ge ze 156 102 109 — 367 9 
North Counties ‘Ge a ms 62 39 43 — 144 3 
Wales .. , Se i +m 41 4S 10 — 96 2 
Scotland ‘ fi me ae 67 123 99 — 289 7 
Northern Ireland ue es 33 q 23 3 — 33 1 

ee 8 es 


Not known ... ne ae abe 1 1 6 


— | | | | | 


Total we is ak sei) do20 1,088 1,618 2 4,228 | 100 





Table 3 





Number of Number of Number of 

requests from academic staff requests per 

universities in universities 1,000 staff 
London 45 oe as a 2o2 4,700 53-4 
Berkshire &, er a, “¢- 16 613 26:0 
Cambridge .. of 5F ie 8 1,067 fii; 
Devon A? a ie Se 13 217 46:9 
Durham 5 + “i a Zi, 382 70:4 
Essex: .. ny A ie Lo 2 130 | a en 
Gloucestershire Fad os ig 18 77\ 2355 
Hampshire .. -~ sit = 31 438 710°4 
Kent .. i rae a a 23 220 104-0 
Lancashire .. as a oie 101 3,104 32°6 
Leicestershire 23 ¥: Re oF 621 43-5 
Norfolk ig a3 is Lm 11 191 55:0 
Northumberland ais eg A 12 925 13-0 
Nottinghamshir = a a 25 a2 48-8 
Oxford if i “ig age 5 1,339 3°7 
Somerset #4 = Bs a 19 He | 75°8 
Staffordshire .. a = = 13 228 56°8 
Surrey a ey Se oa 27 267 101-0 
Sussex _ A bi = 43 426 101-0 
Warwickshire. . ce i a. 46 1,433 31°8 
Yorkshire <20 et a se 108 1,791 60-2 
Yorkshire > 20 a = = 59 LI 50:3 
Wales .. i; ¢ 78 x 45 1,529 29-4 
Scotland as ay cx oh 123 3,897 31°7 
Northern Ireland... x rf 23 626 36°8 
Total s Sf 3% a 1,077 26,910 40-0 

Total for counties with < 500 

academic staff a ie e2 209 2,810 74-4 
Oxbridge $3. a6 ay =: 13 2,406 5-4 





The relatively high use by the smaller universities is indicated in Table 3. The 
issues (excluding issues to universities) per million population are given in Table 4. 
The figures suggest that the location of the NLL has little effect on the demand. For 
instance, the issues to Scotland and Yorkshire, which have similar populations, are 
approximately the same. The relatively low issues in Northern Ireland and Wales 
are possibly a reflection on the nature and magnitude of the industrial activities in 
these regions. The figures for London and for the Home Counties (which together 
received 38 per cent of the issues) indicate that the library facilities in Central London 
have not made the NLL less necessary in these areas. 
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Table 4 





Population Number of Requests/ 
Geographical location of region requests in sur- million 
in 1966 vey excluding population 
universities 

Yorkshire 4,900,000 171 35 
London 5,700,000 572 100 
Home Counties 6,600,000 Vad 110 
S.E. Counties. . 6,600,000 548 83 
S.W. Counties 3,800,000 165 43 
Midlands 8,400,000 353 42 
N.W. Counties 6,700,000 265 40 
Northern Counties 2,800,000 105 38 
Wales . : 2,700,000 51 19 
Scotland . 5,200,000 166 32 
Northern Ireland 1,500,000 10 7 
Total 54,900,000 3,133 a7 





Date of Publication. Data showing the issues by date of publication and subject, 
date of publication and type of publication, and date of publication by type of 
organisation are given in Tables 5,6 and 7. The results here confirm those of previous 
surveys which indicated that about half the items issued by the library were published 
in the last forty months. It will be noted that there is a slightly heavier demand for 
recent material from industrial organisations than from other organisations. Nearly 
90 per cent of the items despatched were dated 1950 or later. However, it should be 
appreciated that, in addition to issues shown, some of the pre—1960 requests are supplied 
by the Science Museum at the request of the NLL. 


Table 5 





Date of publication 
Subject a ee ee ee Total 
1966— | 1960— | 1950- | 1940- | 1930—|1910—| Pre | Not 
1968 | 1965 | 1959 | 1949 | 1939 | 1929 | 1909 {known 


General .. Si 29 13 4 3 


1 1 1 103 

Pure and = ae ‘Science 1,479 764 | 493 143 87 SG aliseLo 30 | 3,077 
Medicine .. .| 334] 210 87 35 14 4 2 5 | 691 
Agriculture ee fe 45 26 24 7 3 1 a —| 106 
Social Science... -+ | 100 67 38 7 4 — 1 — | 217 
Other ee ae ay 18 11 4 _ — — — — 33 
Not known a ae — 1 — — — — a — 1 
Total .. Ps .. | 2,027 | 1,108 | 659 196 | 111 62 29 36 | 4,228 
Percentage of total .. 48 26 16 5 3 1 1 1 | (Ol) 
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Table 6 


- Date of publication | 


Type of publication | | | —_—_ Total 
1966- | 1960- | 1950- | 1940—| 1930—-|1910-| Pre | Not 
1968 | 1965 | 1959 | 1949 | 1939 | 1929 | 1909 {known 


—_ ——$—— | qq“ | qe | qe | —mqcK€ $S qqKry|—————_—|\—_—_——— |—— 


Serial ed . ~ eed 26 921 602 180 103 59 27 24 | 3,642 
Book - Ks et 145 138 43 10 4 2 2 4 348 
Report .. ha oh 154 49 14 6 4 1 — 8 236 
Not known n .' 2 — — — — — — — Js 

Total .. te ei2,027 | 1,108 659 196 111 62 29 36 | 4,228 











There was no significant difference between the data distribution for serials and for 
books. 


Table 7 
Date of publication | 
Type of | | |) |) |, —_,  fotal 
organisation 1966— 1960- | 1950— | 1940- | 1930-|1910—| Pre | Not 
1968 1965 | 1959 | 1949 | 1939 | 1929 | 1909 {known 
Industrial .. ar | (56 4.)5°070-1* 19 i 209 60 29 10 9 8 | 1,520 
University. . N35)" 93782 352° |" 4210 59 36 25 11 17 | 1,088 
Other a S21 (48 YY MTI2 &437 152.239 TT. 46 27 9 11 | 1,618 
Not known si 1 — 1 — — — — a 2 
Total .. BR 2,027 |1,108 | 659 | 196 111 62 29 36 | 4,228 





Industry uses significantly more 1966/68 material than universities (58 per cent cf 
35 per cent). 


Other Results. Other results of the survey are indicated as follows: 


Table 8—Type of organisation and type of publication 
Table 9—Type of publication and subject 

Table 10—Type of organisation and subject 

Table 11—Type of publication and language 

Table 12—Type of organisation and language 

Table 13—Whether a translation or not 


Table 8 





Type of organisation 
Type of publication i ea 


Industrial | University| Other Reet 
Serial ne css se 23 1,334 946 1,360 Z 3,642 
Book sd ak *. B. 107 77 164 — 348 
Report... 2 Sch ay 78 64 94 — 236 
Not known ot ae ia 1 1 — — 2 
Total e be ae 1,520 1,088 1,618 2 4,228 “i 





Subject 
Serial 


Pure and Applied | Science 


General .. a 98 


Table 9 


Type of publication 


Book Report 


1 4 
271 205 














1 
Medicine .. 38 6 1 
Agriculture 8 2 -— 
Social Science 22 16 — 
Other 8 3 — 
Not known ~ oe a 
Total Z 
Table 10 
Type of organisation 
Subject we | Tal 
Industrial | University | Other Reale 
General (covering more than one 
of the following groups) wi £5) 26 42 — 103 
Pure and Applied Science a 1,209 684 1,183 1 3,077 
Medicine .. * ae 190 252 248 1 691 
Agriculture a + a: 32 38 36 — 106 
Social Science .. = - 44 79 94 — 217 
Other ee mae es 10 15 — 33 
Not known Pa “at 2 — —— — 1 
Total ie e we 1,520 ; 1,618 2 4,228 
Table 11 
Type of publication 
Language | Total 
Serial Book Report Not 
known 
English 1, se wt oot 237926 328 232 1 3,487 
Frenne ae 4% & 102 3 2 — 107 
German .. ee us re 221 2 1 — 224 
Cyrillic... “% i A 91 8 — — 99 
Oriental .. a Par a 31 a — — 31 
Multilingual a: fi =: 205 7 — 1 213 
Other be 5 Se se 66 — 1 — 67 
Total 3,642 348 236 2 4,228 
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Table 12 





. Type of organisation 
————$—$$$——— , $$$ $$ Not 








Language Industrial | University | Other known Total 
English .. re Her a 1,247 865 1373 Z 3,487 
French .. Ns ‘a oh 41 38 28 — 107 
German .. at 4 oh 88 62 74 —— 224 
Cyrillic: 5. oe 3 Ne 39 22 38 — 99 
Oriental .. hy aa - 12 9 10 — 31 
Multilingual ar “ep i 68 73 v2 — 213 
Other 1 73 ie e) 25 19 23 — 67 
Not known , os Per — — — — — 
Total 7 bis eg 1,520 1,088 1,618 2 4,228 
Table 13 

Translation .. ae SIN Fe 4,095 

Yes 128 

Not known 5 

Total .. Jee ae | 14,228 





Consideration of Results 

The low use of the NLL in Wales and Northern Ireland has been known for some 
time, but particular efforts to increase the relative use in these areas have had little 
result. 

The relatively low percentage of requests for photocopies, except from Government 
departments, suggest that the latter are possibly taking the right actions for the 
wrong reasons. In some libraries photocopies are very expensive, because even when 
they are of small articles, they are treated as acquisitions to the library and special 
records are made of them. Efforts are being made to persuade librarians to take a 
new approach to this problem. 

NLL. 
January 1969 
APPENDIX 
SURVEY 9-13th DECEMBER 1968 


Type of request Loan 1 
Photocopy 


Type of organisation | | | 
Geographical location | | | 


Type of publication | | 








Translation NO 1 
(into English) YES Z 
Language | | 


Subject | | 
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COUNTY CODING FOR NLL LIST OF OFFICIAL BORROWERS 


WEsT REGION 


SOUTH REGION 


HoME COUNTIES 


WEstT MIDLAND 
REGION 


East MIDLAND 
REGION 


NorTH WEST 
REGION 


London 

Wales 

Scotland 

N. Ireland 
Channel Islands 
Eire 


Europe excluding British Isles 


Outside Europe 


Cornwall 
Devon °.. 
Dorset .. 
Somerset 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire ; 
Buckinghamshire 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire and the 

Isle of Wight 
Hertfordshire .. 
Oxfordshire 
Sussex .. 
Wiltshire 


Essex 
Kent 
Middlesex 
Surrey «... 


Herefordshire .. 
Monmouthshire 
Shropshire 
Staffordshire 
Warwickshire . 
Worcestershire 


Cambridgeshire 
Derbyshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Leicestershire .. 
Lincolnshire 
Norfolk. . 
Northamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Rutland 

Suffolk 


Cheshire 
Cumberland 
Lancashire 
Westmorland .. 
Isle of Man 


Bedfordshire 


Berkshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire . . 
Cheshire .. 


Cornwall. . 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 
Durham .. 

Essex -, 
Gloucestershire . . 
Hampshire 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 


Huntingdonshire 
Isle of Man 
Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicestershire 


Lincolnshire 
Middlesex ; 
Monmouthshire. . 
Norfolk .. 
Northamptonshire 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire 


Oxfordshire 
Rutlandshire 
Shropshire 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk 
Surrey 

Sussex 
Warwickshire 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire 


Worcestershire .. 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


NorTH EAST Durham * ae ae 
REGION Northumberland Spade 7 || 


RWN 


Yorkshire—less than 

20 miles oe Sy tase 
Yorkshire—more than 

20 miles = npr ca Tbs! 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


Industrial organization (including steel industry) 

Government establishment 

Research Association 

Nationalized industry (excluding steel) 

Atomic Energy Authority 

Research Council 

Hospital 

Local Government 

Other government-aided research institutes 

C.A.B. 

University/C.A.T. 

Other educational establishment 

Other non-profit making organizations (professional and learned societies, trade 
and development organizations, research institutes) 

Public Library 

Aslib 

Other 


TYPE OF PUBLICATION LANGUAGE 


1. Serial (excluding report) 1. English 
2. Book 2. French 
3. Report 3. German 
4. Cyrillic 
5. Oriental 

6. Multilingual 
7. Other 


SUBJECT 


GENERAL (covering more than one of the following groups) 

PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, except agriculture and medicine (but 
including physical geography, parts of architecture, photography) 

MEDICINE 

AGRICULTURE 

SOCIAL SCIENCE (including normal psychology, town planning, social and 
economic geography, parts of architecture) 

OTHER 


DECEMBER SURVEY 


Type of request The type of request form, not what was actually supplied. 
Type of organization See coding sheet. 


Any hospital address which indicated that it was a medical 
school was coded as a university. MRC units in hospitals 
were coded as research councils. 
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Geographical location Location to which the item was actually sent, though it was 


Date 


Type of publication 


Translation 


Language 


Subject 


possible for the request to originate elsewhere. 
Date of publication of the item. 


Book—an item which would be identified by an individual 
title rather than a serial title. 


Report—The term “‘ Report Literature” as used within the 
NLL relates to material which is somewhat difficult to 
define, but is fairly easy to recognise. It is concerned with 
documents which “are not published in the normal way ”’. 
Often the reports are prepared on typewriters and duplicated. 
As a rule, the number of copies prepared is limited and the 
circulation of the reports may be restricted because they 
are “‘ confidential’? in the security or in the commercial 
sense. The material is not available in general through 
normal publishing channels and, as a rule, it is not covered 
by the normal abstracting and indexing publications. Each 
report is a separate entity. It may be the basis of a future 
article in a normal periodical or it may remain for ever hidden 
by its “‘ confidential ’’ status. Unlike the ordinary scientific 
paper, a report is not referred before it is issued. 


The greater part of the report literature of the world originates 
in the U.S.A. It is mainly a by-product of the research 
contract system used by the U.S. Federal Agencies. Many of 
these contracts are concerned with defence work and the 
security classification of the documents at first issued may be 
anything from “‘ Open ’”’ to “* Top Secret ’’. The NLL is only 
concerned with the ‘“‘ Open ’’ material and has a fairly compre- 
hensive collection of the U.S. reports in this category. The 
majority of these reports are now received on microfiche and 
they are covered by special bibliographical tools prepared in 
the U.S.A. 

Serial—any other item which can be obtained on a serial 
order. 


Any item translated from another language into English. 
This includes cover-to-cover translations of periodicals, but 
not English editions of foreign language periodicals which 
differ from the original. 


Since it was not known which parts of the publication were 
required by the borrower, this had to be taken as the language 
of the whole publication. Some publications contain articles 
in various languages. 


This was the subject of the whole publication, rather than the 
individual article. Publications covering more than one 
subject category were placed in the general category. 
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APPENDIX B (ix) 


SUMMARY OF THE MAIN FINDINGS OF THE READERSHIP 
SURVEY AT THE NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY OF 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION (HOLBORN DIVISION) JULY 1968 
survey carried out and summary prepared by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


Contents 
Page 
Introduction .. vs ry 8 4 op ei gap i ee Od 
A. Readers’ Characteristics - 59 us _ is "a Sen 
1. Occupation and Parent Organisation c. s cc ah se 208 
2. Place of Residence/Work .. bd - a a at i ee OD 
3. Frequency and Duration of Visit .. sf is ae - os \aeZO8 
4. Reasons for Visit .. aie sd dies 5% - he SS Seo 
B. Use of Library _.... Be id a8 ae 3: Ko) as ee Se 10 
1. Subjects Used a am - ae i. jy. ee 
2. Type of Material Used e has cs os ae Boge ep of f 
3. Use of the Photocopy Service i 3s = a) tae Le 
4. Origin of Enquiries from Outside London. i ve o tei Wee die 
5. Methods of Identifying Specific Items .. — Ape PRE 
6. Readers Needing a Further Visit to Complete their Enquiry ae PAE 
Statistical Appendix 
Table 1. Occupation of Readers... hae os ie ae tgs ag || 
Table 2. Parent Organisation of Readers .. 5 os a eee Te! 
Table 3. Origins of Academic Readers... Ki 7 te 4 
Table 4. Area of Residence .. ei ne 5 mt a BO Oe pS 
Table 5. Area of Work os oe res a a Se te TO 
Table 6. Frequency of Visit , _ we Br eee 
Table 7. Length of Time Spent in Libra Ss se See HL 
Table 8. Numbers of Visits Actually Made ~ ca Beers 
Table 9. General Reasons for Visit Me mn = ne or eS 
Table 10. Specific Reasons for Visit DIT 
Table 11. Reasons Why Readers Visited ‘the NRLSI ‘Before > Trying 
Other Libraries .. fi eS A ; ; 277 
Table 12. Subjects Used : 278 
Table 13. Use of Patent Material by Patent Agents. ‘Technical Assistants, 
Patent Searchers - ong eS 
Table 14. Number of Items of Literature Used by all Readers * in ede 
Table 15. Average Number of Non-Patent Items Used .. Es snre280 
Table 16. Use of the Photocopy Service .. 280 
Table 17. Photocopy Analysis of Items by Method OG Delivery/Payment 281 
Table 18. Photocopy Analysis of Items by Region of Origin .. water SOE 
Table 19. Photocopy Analysis of Items by Publication Date... aloe oad 
Table 20. Analysis of Photocopy Orders .. 282 
Table 21. Whether Information Sought for Enquiry Originating Outside 
London .. : i er ee 
Table 22. Methods of Identifying Specific Ttems i 282 
Table 23. Readers Who Tried Another Library Before Trying the 
INRLSIS* ee ae 283 
Table 24. Need of a Future Visit to Complete Enquiry & a hve eo 
Questionnaire .. ap a 2 ag ix Ene ee A es 284 
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SUMMARY OF THE MAIN FINDINGS OF THE 
READERSHIP SURVEY AT THE NATIONAL REFERENCE 
LIBRARY OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION (HOLBORN DIVISION) 


Introduction 


A survey of readers using the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
(NRLSD was carried out over a two-week period beginning 12 July 1968 and ending 
27 July 1968. The broad objectives were to provide information on: 


1. Readers’ Characteristics 
(a) Occupation and parent organisation. 
(b) Place of residence/work. 
(c) Frequency and duration of visits. 
(d) Reasons for visits. 


2. Use of the Library 


(a) Subject fields in which readers were seeking information, measuring as far as 
possible the amount of inter-disciplinary use of material. 


(b) Methods of search to establish the amount of use that is made of catalogues, 
indexes and other bibliographic tools. 


(c) The volume and type of material used. 


The survey was carried out by means of a self-completed questionnaire. 
Questionnaires were issued to all readers using the library on six separate days during 
the survey period; these days were selected randomly so that each day of the working 
week at the library (Monday to Saturday inclusive) was represented. No reader 
was asked to fill in more than one questionnaire, but repeat visits were recorded 
separately by allocating each reader a number at the time of his first visit and recording 
his subsequent visits against this number. This enabled an independent check to be 
made on readers’ frequency of visit, although for practical reasons repeat visits were 
only recorded once for each day so that the maximum number of repeat visits 
obtainable was five (one for each of the last five survey days). 


The total number of readers sampled was 1,178, which was lower than expected 
judging from a previous readership survey carried out in 1963 when more than 1,300 
readers were sampled over a survey period of less than four days. The most likely 
reason for the smaller sample obtained in the present survey is that it took place at 
the end of July when the number of readers is lower due to the beginning of the 
summer holiday period. No doubt this reason can be checked by reference to the 
NRLSI figures of attendance obtained from the signatures in the visitors’ books. 
However, one point should be made about the use of figures based on the signatures. 
It became apparent during the course of the survey that many readers sign both the 
visitors’ book at the entrance to the main library as well as the book at the entrance 
to the Chancery House section of the library if they use both sections of the library 
during the course of a single visit or even if they make separate visits to both sections 
on a single day. A small proportion may even sign one, or both, books more than 
once on a single day. Thus while the NRLSI figures record to some extent the 
number of visits made to each section of the library during the day (remembering 
that readers are required to sign the visitors’ book once only each day irrespective 
of the number of separate visits they make) the survey figures record a reader once 
only for each day, irrespective of the number of times he signed the visitors’ book. 
The two sets of figures are therefore not comparable in absolute terms. 
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A. Readers’ Characteristics 


1. Occupation and Parent Organisations 

(See Tables 1 and 2) 

Patent workers as a group were the main users of the library. Together they formed 
well over one third of the total readership during the survey period. Over half the 
patent workers were patent agents or technical assistants. 

A second major group of users were research workers, forming one third of total 
readership. Within this group the largest single categories of readers were research 
and development workers and academics. 

The final main group, under a quarter of total readership, can be categorised 
roughly as librarians and writers with these two occupations dominating the group. 

The main parent organisational groups were firms of patent agents, responsible for 
a quarter of all readers; industry and commerce, responsible for a third of all readers; 
and academic institutions, responsible for over a tenth of all readers. Two thirds 
of the patent workers came from patent firms; most of the rest were employed in 
industry and commerce. Research workers came predominantly either from 
commerce and industry (research and development workers and technical consultants) 
or academic institutions (academic staff and postgraduates). From the librarian/writer 
group librarians mainly came from industry and commerce, while writers mostly 
worked for publishers or were self employed. As a single category self employed 
persons accounted for a tenth of all readers. 


2. Place of Residence/Work 
(See Tables 3, 4 and 5.) 


(a) Residence (Table 4). Little under half of all readers lived in the London postal 
area, mainly over three miles from the library, while a similar proportion lived in the 
Home Counties. A tenth of all readers lived in other parts of the U.K., especially 
the South Eastern Counties. The major occupational groups fitted more or less into 
this overall pattern. 


(b) Work (Table 5). Three quarters of all readers worked in the London postal area, 
while half of all readers worked within one mile of the library. Those not working in 
London worked mainly in the Home Counties or South Eastern Counties. Only a few 
readers gave their place of work as abroad. 

Readers in the major occupational groups fitted into the overall pattern; however, as 
might be expected, most patent workers, especially those from patent agencies, had 
offices within a mile of the library; non-patent workers tended to have their work 
places more evenly spread throughout London. They also accounted for the bulk of 
readers working outside London. 

Of those who said they worked within a mile of the library almost all said they did so 
because their place of work was in that area. Only patent searchers differed from this 
pattern; a fifth of this occupational group gave their place of work as within a mile of 
the Jibrary because they mainly worked in the library. 


(c) Origins of Academic Readers. (Table 3) Half of the academic readers were 
attached to London colleges while a third of them did not indicate their academic 
institution. No individual London colleges predominated. Readers from foreign 
colleges were rare unless they accounted for the large numbers not giving their college 
of origin. 


3. Frequency and Duration of Visit 
(Tables 6, 7 and 8) 


(a) Frequency (Table 6). Three quarters of all readers claimed to come at least 
once a month, over half claimed to come at least weekly while a third claimed to come 
at least several days a week. 

Patent workers were the most frequent visitors to the library. Three quarters or 
more of all patent workers claimed to come at least weekly, while from among them two 
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thirds of workers from patent agencies claimed to come at least several days a week. 
Half the patent searchers claimed at least a daily visit. Non-patent workers came 
less frequently than patent workers, and accounted for the bulk of the monthly visitors. 
Half of all non-patent major occupational groups came either weekly or monthly 
except postgraduate and technical consultants. Both of these groups had a large 
proportion of readers coming several days a week. 

Over three quarters of those readers who claimed at least a weekly visit and just 
under three quarters of those claiming a monthly visit, worked in London. These two 
groups of regular visitors accounted for the bulk of the total readership. Over half of 
the less frequent visitors also lived in London except for those coming less frequently 
than every six months (a small category) nearly two thirds of whom lived outside 
London. 


(b) Duration (Table 7). Two fifths of all readers spent under one hour on their 
visit, a fifth spent 1-2 hours while a tenth spent 2-3 hours. A further tenth spent 
over 5 hours. 

Patent workers spent a shorter time in the library than non-patent workers. Over 
four fifths of patent agents/technical assistants and other patent workers spent less 
than two hours in the library, and two thirds of this group spent less than one hour. 
Three quarters of all readers from patent agencies spent less than one hour in the 
library. Patent searchers were the only group of patent workers to spend a long period 
in the library, a third of them coming for over five hours. 

Whereas most patent workers came to the library for less than one hour or one to 
two hours, two thirds of non-patent workers were spread fairly evenly over the three 
shortest periods shown in the table. A third of librarians came for over five hours. 

On average, regular visitors spent less time in the library than other categories of 
reader. Nearly half of those who claimed to use the library weekly or several days a 
week stayed for less than one hour. The comparable proportion for other groups of 
readers was about a third. 


4. Reasons for Visit 
(See Tables 9, 10 and 11) 


(a) General Reasons (Table 9). The great majority of readers, over four fifths, used 
the library solely for work purposes. A tenth of all readers indicated that their visit 
was related to both work and leisure interests. 

Analysis by occupation shows that most patent workers came exclusively for work 
purposes with the exception of “‘ other ” patent workers, a fifth of whom came at least 
partly for leisure reasons. Under a fifth of research and development workers came 
for leisure or work and leisure reasons, as did a quarter of writers/editors and technical 
consultants. 


(b) Specific Reasons (Table 10). The largest single reason for visiting the library 
was to make use of the patent section, a reason given by little under a half of all readers. 
A third came to consult non-patent literature for which they had specific references 
while a further third came to search for non-patent material which was unknown to 
them before their visit. A tenth of all readers said they had come to browse. 

Most patent workers came to use the patent section (Group 1) though only half the 
category “‘ other’ patent workers gave this as a reason. However a quarter of all 
patent workers also gave each of the non-patent reasons listed in the table under 
Group 4. 

Between a third and a half of all non-patent occupations came for each one of the 
reasons listed in Group 4, and especially to consult material for which they already 
had known references. Though smaller proportions of non-patent workers came to 
consult other recent material (Group 2) or made abstracts from journals (Group 3) 
most readers giving these two reasons were non-patent workers. Among non-patent 
occupations a third or more of librarians, technical consultants and research and 
development workers also intended to use the patent section during their visit. 
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An unduplicated analysis of the four groups of reasons listed in Table 10 shows that 
nearly half of librarians, technical consultants and research and development workers 
came for patent reasons while over half of all patent workers gave non-patent reasons 
(Group 4). A fifth of patent agents and technical assistants and a half ‘* other ” patent 
workers did not come for patent reasons at all. 


(c) Reasons why NRLSI was chosen first before other Libraries (Table 11). Three 
quarters of all readers did not try another library before visiting the NRLSI. Of these 
the largest proportion, two fifths, gave the comprehensive patent stock as their reasons, 
while its convenient location and its comprehensive general stock were each cited as 
reasons by a quarter of the readers. Forty readers gave the open access facilities as a 
reason for choosing the NRLSI before other libraries. 


Few patent workers had tried other libraries; over half of them gave the compre- 
hensive patent stock as their reasons for using the NRLSI. A quarter of patent 
workers gave the convenient location as a reason. 


Smaller proportions of non-patent occupations had come first to the NRLSI. 
Among those who had done so the main reason given was the comprehensive general 
stock, though a quarter of librarians and research and development workers also 
gave the comprehensive patent stock as a reason. 


B. Use of Library 


1. Subjects Used 
(See Table 12) 


An analysis of subjects used shows that readers’ interests cover a wide range of 
subjects, and that interest in technological aspects exceeds that in scientific aspects 
by a ratio of at least 2: 1 for most subjects. 


Subjects in which greatest interest was shown were manufacturing processes and 
products, used by a quarter of all readers, mechanical engineering and polymer 
industries, each used by a fifth of all readers, chemical science, other chemical industries 
and electronics, each used by under a fifth of all readers. Subjects in which relatively 
little interest was shown were nuclear technologies, mathematics, earth sciences, 
agriculture, medicine and bibliography. 


Patent agents and patent searchers were most interested in the technological applica- 
tion of manufacturing processes and products, and mechanical engineering; both 
subjects were used by a fifth of these occupational groups. Librarians also showed 
interest in these two subjects as well as chemical science and the technological 
application of polymer industries and other chemical industries. Academics showed 
most interest in physical science. Technical consultants and research and development 
workers were mainly interested in the technological application of mechanical engin- 
eering, manufacturing processes and products, electronics, polymer industries and also 
chemical science. However, the breadth of subjects used gives little opportunity for 
establishing any significant relationships between occupational groups and subjects. 


Subjects Grouped by Scientific Aspect and Technological Application (Table 12). As 
indicated above, the technological application of a subject was of far greater interest 
to most readers than the scientific aspect. Two fifths of all readers were interested in 
only the technological application of subjects while a fifth of all readers were interested 
in the scientific aspect only. These proportions applied to all major occupational 
groups except for academics and postgraduates; half of these groups were interested 
only in scientific aspects. A third of librarians and research and development workers 
were interested only in technological aspects. 

A fifth of all readers consulted (a) both aspects of the same subject and (b) both 
aspects of different subjects. In each case the occupational groups librarian, technical 
consultant and research and development workers showed above average interest in 
consulting both aspects of either the same subject or unrelated subjects. 
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2. Type of Material Used 
(See Tables 13, 14 and 15.) 


(a) Use of Patent Literature by Occupational Groups Patent Agent/Technical Assistant 
and Patent Searchers (Table 13). One hundred readers either did not answer this 
section of the questionnaire or did not use patent material. Of those who did answer, 
over half used only U.K. patents and a fifth used only foreign patents. A third of 
patent searchers used both U.K. and foreign patents as opposed to a sixth of patent 
agents/technical assistants. 


(i) U.K. Patents. 

By far the largest volume of all items required were specifications published in the 
last 25 years. Specifications from earlier periods formed only a sixth of the total 
requirements. Over half the usage of recent specifications was by patent agents/ 
technical assistants. Most of the specifications published in earlier periods were used 
by patent searchers. 

The average use of specifications was much higher than for any of the other categories 
of patent material. On average each patent worker who consulted patent material 
used 34 specifications. The average for all patent workers visiting the library was 24. 

The usage of abridgements was only a quarter that of specifications. Again the 
main requirement was for abridgements published inthe last 25 years. Patent searchers 
were the main users of abridgements, with non-agency patent workers predominating 
over the agency workers. The average use of abridgements by all patent workers 
consulting patent material was nine. The average use of abridgements by all patent 
workers visiting the library was six. 


(ii) Foreign Patents 

The pattern of use for foreign patents was similar to that for U.K. abridgements. 
Most items required were published in the last 25 years and patent searchers were 
the predominant users. The average use of foreign patents for all patent workers 
consulting patent material was seven, while the average use for all patent workers 
visiting the library was five. 

The volume of “‘ other ’’ patent literature required was about a quarter of all U.K. 
specifications required. Most of the usage was by patent agents/technical assistants. 
The average use of “‘ other’’ patent items for patent workers consulting ‘‘ other ’’ 
patent items was 11. The average for all patent workers was five. 


(b) Use of Non-Patent Items by Patent and Non-Patent Workers (Table 15). 
Periodicals were easily the most used item of non-patent literature, especially periodicals 
published in 1966-68. Those published in 1960-65 were also heavily used in relation 
to other items. There was a steady decline in use of earlier periodicals. There was 
a similar fall off in use of abstracts, books and “ other ”’ items by date of publication, 
although there was a relatively high usage of abstracts published between 1960-1965 
and pre-1910. 

Average use of all non-patent items was twice as high for non-patent workers as for 
patent workers. This was also true for individual categories of items. Over two thirds 
of total periodical usage was by non-patent readers. The only significant group of 
patent workers to use periodicals were patent searchers, particularly for periodicals 
published between 1940 and 1960. On average readers of periodicals used 13 items. 

Three quarters of the total usage of abstracts was by non-patent workers. Main 
users of material published between 1960 and 1968 were patent searchers, librarians, 
research/development workers and postgraduates. Little use was made of items 
published between 1910 and 1949. The pre-1910 items were mainly used by librarians/ 
information officers. 

Average use of abstracts by those actually consulting abstracts was 13 items per 
worker. 

Three quarters of the usage of books was by non-patent workers. Research/ 
development workers were significant users of books in all the time periods analysed 
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separately. Patent agents/technical assistants were large users of books published 
post-1940. Average use of books per reader consulting books was six per reader. 

** Other ”’ items were mostly used by non-patent workers except for items published 
in 1966-68 where patent workers were of equal importance. Academics and writers/ 
editors showed most interest in “‘ other ’’ items. Average use of “‘ other ”’ items was 
similar to that for books at five items per reader who was using this category of 
literature. 


3. Use of the Photocopy Service 
(See Tables 16 to 20) 


(a) As Shown in Questionnaire (Table 16). One fifth of all sectors used the 
photocopy service. Patent agents were the main group of users (nearly a fifth), 
while patent searchers and research/development workers each accounted for an 
eighth of total users. As a group patent workers were a third of all users of the 
photocopy service. 

The main demand for photocopies was divided between patent specifications/ 
abridgements and periodicals, in nearly equal amounts. Demand for monographs 
and trade literature was small. Two fifths of patent items were used by patent 
workers. Non-patent users accounted for three quarters of the periodical photocopies. 
A third of these items were needed by librarians/information officers. Other major 
users were research/development workers and writers/editors. 


(b) Analysis of Photocopy Application Slips (see Tables 17-20). A separate analysis 
was made of actual photocopy application slips dealt with at the library on the same 
full working days as the questionnaire survey took place. This analysis was 
undertaken to give a more complete picture of the use of the photocopying service 
since it was believed that the greater part of the usage was by postal rather than 
personal application, so that an analysis based solely on the questionnaire would be 
misleading. In fact the number of actual photocopy orders dealt with during the 
survey was 1,278, whereas only 229 readers made personal applications at the library. 
Even allowing for an average of more than one order per reader, it is clear that 
non-readers are the major users of the photocopying service. The results of the 
separate analysis are as follows: 


(i) Patents. Patent items accounted for three quarters of all items photocopied. 
Four fifths were delivered by post and paid for by deposit account. Half of 
these orders originated from London postal districts; the Home Counties 
accounted for another eighth. The average number of items ordered on 
each form was three. 


(ii) Periodicals. Under one quarter of items photocopied were periodicals. 
Half of them were delivered to waiting readers, half were sent by post. 
Half were paid for by cash and half by deposit account. Again London 
postal districts and the Home Counties accounted for the bulk of the orders, 
but the Southern region was also of some significance with a tenth of the 
orders. Nearly a half were published in 1966-68, a fifth in 1960-65 and 
under a third in 1950-59. The average number of items per periodical 
order form was two. 


(iii) Books. Very few books were photocopied—239 in all. Half of these were 
delivered to the waiting reader and half were sent by post. Half were paid 
for by cash and half by deposit account. Most orders originated from 
London postal districts. Demand was mainly for books published since 
1950. Each book order form averaged one item. 


4. Origin of Enquiries from Outside London 
(See Table 21) 


A third of all readers were seeking information for clients outside London. Two 
thirds of these enquiries were handled by patent workers, and especially by those from 
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firms of patent agents. Within the non-patent occupational categories a half of the 
librarians and technical consultants were seeking information for clients outside 
London. | 

Over half of all enquiries from outside London came from the UK while two fifths 
came from abroad. 

The UK enquiries were well dispersed geographically, with major origins in the 
Home Counties, South East Counties and North West. <A quarter of all readers in the 
sample had enquiries from clients in the Home Counties. 

Enquiries from outside the UK came from 35 countries though the only significant 
ones were the USA, Japan and West Germany. A sixth of readers had enquiries 
from clients in the USA. 


5. Methods of Identifying Specific Items 
(See Tables 22 and 23) 


(a) Methods Used in the Library (Table 22). The two main methods used for 
identifying material were by consulting the periodicals index and by only looking on the 
shelves. Each of these methods was used by a third of all readers. There was also 
substantial usage of all other methods with the exception of published bibliographic 
tools and asking the staff. 

Patent workers were heavy users of the open access facilities and “* other ”’ indexes; 
half of all non-patent occupational categories used the periodicals index. In general 
however, no significant trend emerged by occupational group. 


(b) Use of Other Libraries prior to using the NRLSI (Table 23). Only a fifth of all 
readers had tried other libraries prior to visiting the NRLSI. They were almost all 
non-patent workers, over a fifth of each main occupational category, though over 
half of academics and postgraduates had tried elsewhere first. A third of new visitors 
had tried elsewhere. Three quarters of those readers who had tried elsewhere worked 
in London; the rest worked in the Home Counties. 

Of the readers who had tried other libraries first just under a half had tried university 
libraries, and a quarter had tried both public libraries and industrial or firms’ libraries. 
The other significant type of library tried was that belonging to a research or 
professional association. 

Half the academic and postgraduate readers had tried University libraries but 
otherwise there was no significant difference between the other occupation groups. 


6. Readers Needing a Further Visit to Complete their Enquiry 
(See Table 24) 


Two fifths of all readers said they would need a further visit to complete their 
enquiry while two fifths said they would not. A fifth gave no answer. 

With the exception of patent agents/technical assistants, “‘ other ’’ patent workers 
and academic staff, over two fifths of each major occupational group said they would 
need a further visit to complete their enquiry. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


Table 1. Occupation of Readers 





Sample Per 
1,158 cent 

Patent agent/technical assistant .. 4: bs ‘= fe 259 paid 
Patent searcher a a A, r. 9 4 i, 103 9 
Patent examiner SH $i b., r , Ps & 36 3 
Trade-mark searcher : a ¥ ‘* aa vhs yay) Z 
Librarian/information officer bee r gh a HS 86 i 
Abstractor “ ot ae ee LS a 2 5A 36 3 
Writer/editor .. si a re sat Be m Ys 64 6 
Market researcher .. Ae a ” ing * * 37 3 
Translator ts fut ae - <f jee a a! 26 2 
Engineer 2 Pd oo - 4" ay ro 13 1 
Technical consultant . ; ; af “3 rc 4 62 5 
Research and development worker 4 te ge 8 135 12 
Academic or research staff of university .. i Ly ” 36 3 
Staff of other academic institution . . mee ps -: Be 20 2 
Postgraduate student - oe si rhe cs nes 74 6 
Freelance inventor .. 2 ra as a “eh Le 40 3 
Technical occupation. . re 5% = he x Ry 12 1 

8 


Other ee ae ite os as ed - = 94 





Table 2. Parent Organisation of Readers 





Sample* Per 

1,158 cent 

Firm of patent apentg/ rade mark agents is ~ de 4 285 25 
University = ; Ss me ts Kee 117 10 
Other academic institution ie ob ae 44 4 
Research association, professional or learned society + = 47 4 
Industry/commerce .. * e. ai 9 F ar 375 32 
Nationalised industry : “ - xe ot ¥ 16 1 
Civil service/local government rs ae = ne ni 75 6 
Publisher Bs re oe ry Be, ? Hy ae 54 > 
Self-employed cs he . is i “tt 94 8 
Retired/ unemployed . te AP ne Be es Io 15 1 
Others .. § : is mS = a Sa ie 61 5 





* The breakdown exceeds the sample number because several readers ticked more than one 
category in their answer to this question. The percentages are based on the sample of 1,158 
and therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 3. Origins of Academic Readers 





Sample Per 
164 cent 
Imperial College ae ae Me was i os am 4 fe 
University College .. os e: ne os - “s 16 10 
King’s College on Le ~ fe ae re fi 4 
Other London colleges : cs Ks ES x 62 38 
Colleges in UK. but outside London. se a: a Ae 23 14 
USA. me 5 ie Ja 1 0 
Scandinavia .. ne ae a 4 ates roid a 1 0 
Japan .. ‘be aia ys oe ae 4 BS - 1 0 
No answer... Sa. oy a 4 Se 3 sh 49 30 
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Table 4. Area of Residence 





Sample Per 
1,158 cent 
In London Postal Area: 
Within 1 mile of Library Ke Gt it - ate 25 2 
1-3 miles from Library a <a a Pe ns 69 6 
3-10 miles from Library <t *, «3 2a ” 219 19 
Over 10 miles from eo @ aah, i ae BS 179 15 
Home Counties ~ ; =4 v2 ee is < 498 43 
South East Counties . is aa ea “a ae 2 88 8 
Other parts of England Ae a at ne ae iy 30 3 
Wales .. : re “3 1. x Me ot 2 0 
Scotland ve ee ae 3 “a 22 on as 4 0 
Ireland - ie 4a mT Ee a ae - 2 0 
Abroad ee *) a e SA ii ER ve 8 0 
No answer... Ne ae he * ‘5 ee Ss 29 3 





Table 5. Area of Work 





In London Postal Area 


Within 1 mile of Library ne is cs ae =e 544* 47 
1-3 miles from Library 7 a ee a3 e 175 15 
3-10 miles from Library Rs Sa aS se = 76 i 
Over 10 miles from tabay ae ams Sh as re 60 5 
Home Counties fs eg ae a ne Bes 152 13 
South East Counties . +; ae aes the ee ae 48 4 
Other parts of England a a ah = ee Pee py | 2 
Wales .. a ne 2 = £% < 1 0 
Scotland Ba be Big a so is a2 oe 3 0 
Ireland me Re oe ae Ae = is, an 1 0 
Abroad ne me ae Ze x" a 43 & 8 0 
No answer... ay es ee z a ne Be 59 5 





* Of the 544 readers who gave their place of work within one mile of the library, 477 did 
so because their office was located in the area and 42 because they were working mainly at the 
NRLSI. 

Additional Analysis Produced from Data Supplied by the Economist Intelligence Unit 


Analysis of Area of Work by Total Number of Visits 





Total visits Per 
1,829 cent 
In London Postal Area: 
Within 1 mile of Library ie Le cs iS wet 2,008 55 
1-3 miles from Library fe se Ap. a Be 261 14 
3-10 miles from Library ss ih we £. es 102 5 
Over 10 miles from Library .. tf o ey Ph 86 5 
Home Counties oe see is ~ ee aia - 195 1] 
South East Counties . 1% =e 25 << Ss i 52 3 
Other parts of England 43 iss e i se es 26 1 
Wales .. - ee ee 74 Ave ee 1 0 
Scotland nH os ‘- ie a a Ae: pe 4 0 
Ireland ba a be as at 4 ce 3 1 0 
Abroad ba fF ae e. ok Fe <% ae 9 0 
No answer... Ap 3 a am Ne Ge ot 84 5 
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Table 6. Frequency of Visit 





Sample Per 

1,158 cent 

Several times a day .. x Fes es KG at iM 45 4 
Daily .. te ve es Jaf rf she 71 6 
Several days a ‘week . 7, We Ra ee ee on 231 20 
Weekly. . a3 * 5 be = hah is Py 315 Pal 
Monthly 203 18 
Every 3 months 60 5 
Every 6 months of 2 ms i 24 2 
Less frequently than every 6 months eh ae Se ant 26 | 44 
Infrequently but for short periods 2 a mi) a 95 8 
Never before .. or af 84 7 
No answer 3 0 





Table 7. Length of Time Spent in Library 

















Sample Per 
1,158 cent 
Up to | hour .. oe a ae aS nar 4 - 477 41 
1-2 hours eS ~ ee . - ed Se. ae 244 Ad | 
2-3 hours is an ‘4 * =" ne <t see 170 15 
3-4 hours ie ree Q wig st ee 3 ~u 13 6 
4—5 hours i; ae. oe s os <s ‘. 35 3 
Over 5 hours .. xe. 33 a ot “a x a 101 9 
No answer ie = Le Pe ss 2 3s <n 57 5 
Table 8. Numbers of Visits Actually Made 

Sample Per 

jee BP cent 

One visit fe - = ae 54 ss ane oe 793 68 
Two visits ee ay Ss re a tad Nui hs 193 17 
Three visits .. YS a Z = 7 -_ £9 77 7 
Four visits in Pas sie na we tie a ae 49 4 
Five visits ig ahs ‘ Res det Hi a cc 40 3 
Six visits ae a % ae a lays te at 1 0 

Table 9. General Reasons for Visit 

Sample Per 

1,158 cent 

For work reasons... ds os ae a ap ie 977 84 
For leisure reasons .. * Mr if a as i. 62 S 
For both reasons es 1% iv me me - “ 110 9 
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Table 10. Specific Reasons for Visit 








Sample* Per 
1,158 cent 
Group | 
To consult new patents specifications sf ne ae ee 205 19 
To use the patents section .. a fe Bi a ne 503 43 
Group 2 
To consult other recent material .. Ay Re ae oe 189 16 
Group 3 
To make abstracts from journals .. need rg <a at 203 18 
Group 4 
To consult periodical articles or literature for which readers had 
specific references .: sah ik 407 Si) 
To classify or consult partially known references. . 318 pa. 
To search for references or material which were unknown before 
visit .. ae ee Re “a a os a sf 395 34 
To browse A Sy aa an ee a re sf 103 9 
Other reasons .. es Be | Aes me Ae +. 82 — 





* The breakdown exceeds the sample number because many readers ticked more than one 
category. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and therefore exceed 100 
per cent. 


Table 11. Reasons Why Readers Visited the NRLSI Before Trying Other 





Libraries 
Sample Per 
801 cent 
Open access .. Ri . co ss st i # 41 5 
Convenient location .. sf sf a 5h wi 182 23 
Comprehensive patent stock — = $f: a 2 $2 354 44 
Comprehensive general stock “ as ae bg ce 224 28 
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Table 12. Subjects Used 





es Technological 
Scientific Aspects Apsheaacn 
Sample Per Sample Per 
1,158* ' cent 1,158* cent 
1. All Subjects a 
Manufacturing processes oe is re TH a | 206 18 
Mechanical engineering Fd “fs me a1 6 169 15 
Polymer industries se ue , a 88 8 151 13 
Other chemical industries “es re = 62 is) 110 9 
Electronics a a a me ay 64 6 110 9 
Transportation . a 34 3 104 9 
Electronical and magnetic engineering és 41 4 86 7 
Metallurgy = ; F ee 45 4 83 ff 
Storage, handling, packaging # ae 29 3 72 6 
Life technologies 7 P a ve 31 5 64 6 
Computers : ee = 34 3 59 a 
Optical instruments, photography fe as 31 3 58 5 
Civil engineering es we - 24 2 50 4 
Nuclear technologies .. = Ue ope 18 2 26 vs 
Agriculture ate ae ae ha ant 10 1 18 2 
Scientific aspects only 

Chemical science ate se aS a 183 16 
Physical science te - me = 73 6 
Life sciences .. ¥ 4 oe i 61 5 
Earth sciences .. Be =v Bes os 40 3 
Mathematics .. re xs ae ae 23 2 


Non-scientific, non-technological 


Non-scientific topics .. on 7” ~ 84 7 
Medicine ai, ae Bs ce ne 49 4 
Bibliography .. Sin as ei os a7 3 
Patents/trade-marks .. a ie is 22 2 
Translations/dictionaries oe es cal 6 1 
Oper. re e a 2 a 13 1 
No answer : ae x ae as 104 9 
2. Proportion of sample using one aspect of 

subject only (i.e. scientific or technological 

aspect ) 
Scientific aspect only .. re a a 212 18 
Technological aspect only .. & are 465 40 
3. Proportion of sample consulting both 

scientific and technological Bree of subjects 
Same subject .. ne ee whe 263 23 
Unrelated subjects = an ne sty 243 21 





* As readers were asked to indicate all the subject fields they were using during their visit 
the numerical breakdown by subject is much greater than the sample number, and the percent- 
ages exceed 100 per cent. 
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Table 13. Use of Patent Material by Patent Agents, Technical Assistants, Patent 





Searchers 
Sample Per 
360 cent 
1. All patent readers 
Only UK patents Be ied “3 Be Ve a - 139 39 
Only foreign patents .. a it ee xe Be 48 13 
Both UK and foreign patents . a uh, if Bi Ets 59 16 
No answer a a ste ap ed ae as 108 30 
2. Total number of items used UK Patents 
Foreign Other 
—_______|——_| Patents Patent 
Date/age of publication Specifica- | Abridge- Material 
tions ments 
Last 25 years .. nt os se cal oe 1577 1,215 
26-50 years *: a a a a 956 600 431 1,977 
Over 50 years .. #3 2 ie ae 317 86 30 


3. Average number of items used 
Average for all patent workers visiting the | 

library : 24 6 5 p 
Average for all ‘patent workers consulting 

specifications, abridgements or foreign 

patents : 34 9 7 — 
Average for all patent “workers consulting 

other patent literature a rae oy — a — 11 





Table 14. Number of Items of Non-Patent Literature Used by all Readers 





Published 1966-68 | 1960-65 | 1950-59 | 1940-49 | 1930-39 | 1910-29 | Pre 1910 


Between 
Periodicals zal SE 1,449 791 367 221 99 19 
Abstracts ee 665 730 224 68 31 74 106 
Books .. oe 654 544 261 101 49 36 io 
Other .. oh 101 I> 46 9 11 8 5 
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Table 15. Average Number of Non-Patent Items Used 





All Patent Non-Patent 
Readers Workers Workers 

Periodicals 
Average for all readers : ; 6 3 7 
Average for all readers consulting non-patent 

material .. 2» 7 4 9 
Average for all readers consulting periodicals ee 13 — — 
Abstracts 
Average for all readers ” : 4 1 2 
Average for all readers consulting non-patent 

material .... ses 2 1 3 
Average for all readers consulting abstracts oe? 13 — — 
Books 
Average for all readers : : 1-4 1 1-8 
Average for all readers consulting non-patent 

material .. ae 1:8 2 phe) 
Average for all readers consulting books . ws 6 — — 
Others 
Average for all readers : * 0:22 0-19 0-24 
Average for all readers consulting non-patent 

material .. oe 0:28 0-24 0:30 
Average for all readers consulting other items .. a tae — — 
Overall average of non-patent items consulted 
Average for all people visiting the library. . a 9 5 12 
Average for all people consulting non-patent 

material .. pe a ran °% wing 11 cs 14 





Table 16. Use of the Photocopy Service 





Sample Per 
1,158 cent 
1. All readers 
Those who used the photocopy service .. ore 8 Bs 229 20 
Those who did not use the PA CroCoRy Service .. say on 821 v1 
No answer... fs 7 = eRe Bi 107 9 
Items Pages 
2. Number of Photocopies made 
Patent specification or beers: ef aes fot a 583 2 Abe 
Periodicals... “ad : on ys Ae oe on 454 1,699 
Monographs .. er nt & = Ke ier = 44 75 
Trade literature wv 3 a te ae ae ra 24 60 
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Table 17. Photocopy Analysis of Items—By Method of Delivery/Payment 










All orders | Patents | Periodicals} Books Others 


Total ae ie sais 2.2708 2,558 692 39 9 
(a) Method of Delivery 
While you wait .. eG ee 386 459 309 20 1 
Postal delivery .. A es 891 2,096 383 19 8 
(6) Method of payment 
Cash e a a io 309 300 331 19 — 
Deposit .. of Pe Se 928 2,209 305 19 9 
Free is se os 41 49 55 1 — 

































Table 18. Photocopy Analysis of Items—By Region of Origin 





All orders | Patents | Periodicals} Books Others 


Total * ss ee . ele ees 2,558 692 39 9 
London Postal District oh 641 1,242 308 26 6 
Home Counties .. if An 230 323 181 5 3 
North ate Bue an =a 22 41 11 — = 
Yorks and Humberside .. ier 25 80 1 — — 
North West se a4 mes 62 162 3 1 — 
East Midlands .. Bs Ke 10 34 1 = = 
West Midlands .. ae ie 60 198 1 1 — 
South ar ae es ahs 100 164 70 6 — 
South West i ays ss 24 53 10 — — 
Wales aye he oe a 17 64 1 — 2 
Scotland .. fe ne pis 14 41 1 = 45 
Ireland... a 2; sete 5 12 36 — = 
Abroad .. i ne ie 46 130 31 — = 





Table 19. Photocopy Analysis of Items—By Publication Date 





All orders | Patents | Periodicals} Books Others 


— | | | | | 


Total es bi as val alga ts 2,558 692 39 9 
1966-68 .. re Bs - 179 24 284 5 — 
1960-65 .. me - se 107 — 138 12 4 
1950-59 .. es oo i 83 3 214 7 — 
1940-49 .. es we a 30 50 1 — — 
1930-39 .. - ae is 25 — 36 — — 
1910-29... re “ge ey 18 — Ps) 4 — 
Pre 1910... se ts iit 6 — 7 — a 
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Table 20. Analysis of Photocopy Orders 





1. Average Number ee Items sy Order 


Patents 3 
Periodicals 2 
Books 1 
Other material 2 
2. Number of Items and Pages Photo- 

copied 
Total numbers of orders oe Bee i Nag e3 
Total pages copied ; Wy Pew Pa BES 
Average number of pages per order .. 18 
Total number of items copied . Jee D014 
Average number of items copied per 

order .. Sie na ; > 2°6 





Table 21. Whether Information Sought for Enquiry Originating Outside London 





Sample Per 
1,158 cent 
1. All readers 
Yes a ; a £3 A a ay * Ee 426 37 
No 2h a ie He - = ar 5 = 728 63 
Sample Per 
426 cent 
2. Origin of Enquiry STEEP RRSEAERES aan Sanne 
Home Counties ¥ +. ot = ae if = 98 23 
South East Counties .. *: A +f e ee mi 63 15 
South West... af ey By ke ee ae ae 19 4 
West Midlands iss cyt a oe rer om Ae 18 4 
North West .. ie '? + i a ie — 3) 8 
Scotland at re é. ee ty ie * ee 11 3 
France .. os oh a a9 “ = ip, ees 12 3 
Japan .. ba we 3 Ae sc rf og be 18 4 
SAL tie : * xs | es te ae a 76 18 
West Germany = “ = a aa mass a 31 7 
Other Countries os =e a men Le me 12 17 





Table 22. Methods of Identifying Specific Items 





Sample Per 

Pa Bethe cent 

By using the periodicals index oe 32; x Ay oo 374 32 
By only looking on the shelves vt nts 3 = ro 346 30 
By using the classified subject indexes sf oe af ie 234 20 
By using the author/name catalogues ms ne 4 nts 208 18 
By using other indexes ie ne a ae 191 16 
By using published bibliographic tools rs ry ~~ ‘ 151 13 
By asking the staff .. te La hey te 147 13 
No answer... fs) e; Oe Ea be ae ies 101 9 





* As readers were asked to indicate as many methods as were applicable, the breakdown 
exceeds the sample number and the percentages total more than 100 per cent. 
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Table 23. Readers who tried Another Library before trying the NRLSI 











Sample Per 
1,158* cent 

iE. Use of another ieee 
Yes. s: Ys oe aN rai ets ae 217 19 
No rs wi Se ne “e am of vi x 918 79 
No answer... an Se at it ae os Ys 20 Zz 

Sample Per 

217 cent 
2. Types of other library used 
University/college library .. Ba ee ae me fos 86 40 
Public library . of ¥ 8 bse ey ae a 58 28 
Industrial or firm’ S library ats 54 25 
Library of research association, professional or learned society . 37 17 
Science Museum library Bs A ‘ 7 * os 18 8 
Government library .. a 4 12 6 
National Lending Library for Science and ‘Technology ae oe 6 3 
British Museum library Bs = 6 3 
National Centra! ager 4 2 
Abroad 6 3 
Other libraries 9 : 
3 


No answer 





* The breakdown exceeds the sample number because readers were asked to tick as many 
categories as were applicable. The percentages are calculated on the sample number and 
therefore exceed 100 per cent. 


Table 24. Need of a Future Visit to Complete Enquiry 





Sample Per 
1,158 cent 
Yes m4 - oy iy asi ae ane 3 es 449 39 
No oe = Fe, <3 ee ek + # “- 480 41 
No answer... a es a ba ae es - 228 30 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


N.B. Please answer all questions by placing a tick in the appropriate box unless specifically 


asked to do otherwise. 


1. Please state the type of organisation with which you are associated. 
(Tick one category only) 
Firm of Patent Agents/Trade-mark Agents 
University 
Other academic institution 
Research association, professional or learned society, etc. .. 
Industry/Commerce 
Nationalised Industry 
Civil Service/Local government .. 
Publisher 


Self-employed 


Retired/unemployed 


Other (piease. SHeCIY) oc. cs iasice sine sane oss > ste ake tia ete TRS 


What is the nature of your occupation? (Tick one category only) 
2(a) Patent Agent/Technica (18) 

Assistant a ts 1 Technical consultant 
Patent searcher 
Market researcher. . 


Patent examiner 3 Research/Develop- 
ment 
Trade-mark searcher 4 Abstractor .. 


Librarian/Information Writer or editor 


officer 
Academic or _ research Translator .. 
staff of university 
Staff of other academic Freelance inventor 
institution 
Other (please specify) 
Postgraduate student .. 


Bs Eee ley | Sa a a, 


Undergraduate student 


Card 1 
(16) 


1 


la Reel dal eb ee SEVER) Os tI 


aoe (17) 


ee mame |e ee 


(20) 


a er ee Oe nn erin ee ee ee eee 


2(6) If you are a STUDENT or on the STAFF of a university or other academic institution, 
please give the name of the college/institution 


In London ..... Pei ds aa kb selene Reba A I Seical su Ee ee.) ahaa gr auhe gan (21) 
PEST OMe RCOUISICS ONGOING. 6 x jesus crus dls « vs bo liie a Sis sede ald asses Heap does (22) 
NOV ROR SEOs ee a oa Ge wish Se sacle ass aS asaia bbe Gok Ded Sea Ee Ne cae eR ventahe tes (23) 
3(a) Where do you live and work at present? 
In London Live Work 
(i) Postal districts a 05 
24 ) 
Meo met a A eed a ed 
(ii) Mes districts 
BC2 3 =. cat SE at as 
NI ke aoe ae eS ai eal io 
NWE ”.. ee | a a ae 


(iii) Postal districts: 
EF, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9,14 SW2,.3, 4, 5,6, 7; 
8, 9, 10, li 
N4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, SES, 8, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 19... as 16, 17; 2. 24. 
NW2, 3, 4,5,8,11 W6, 8, 9, 10, 1, 
12, 14 at 


LI 
is 


(iv) Any other postal district 


Home Counties pon Hertford, Essex, 
Surrey, Kent) : ‘ 


South East Counties (Sussex, Hants, Berks, 
Bucks, Oxford, Bedford, Northants, Hunts, 
Cambs, Suffolk, Norfolk) 


Other parts of England .. 





Se ek ae ee ae 
ie a) sl) ch) aa 








Wales 8 
Scotland 9 9 
Ireland 0 0 
Other.(please- specify) osm cen i's oc watele ae date (26) 
(27) 
(b) If you gave your place of work as London postal 
districts WC%, 2; EC1, 4, is this because 
(28) 
You are working mainly at this library ra 1 


L] 


Your office or other place of work is located 
in these postal districts 


4(a) Is any of the information you are seeking today for an enquirer or 
client outside London? (29) 


Yes a [| 1 
No iotgae Pe 
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(b) If YES, please indicate the place of origin of the enquiry (if the place 
of origin is in the UK please give the name of the town or, 
alternatively, the county; if the place of origin is abroad please 
give the name of the country). 











UKE LOW tacey «i. 5 os ars COTIDLY comite es cee ane pe ceais (30) 
Abroad (Country) Ser Vee ie nn (31) 
(32) 
5. About how frequently do you visit this library ? (33) 
Several times a day 1 
Daily.. Z 
Several days a week 3 
Weekly 4 
Monthly 5 


Every 3 months 
Every 6 months 
Less frequently than every 6 months 


Infrequently, but for short periods 


Dad) UD BP Cie eis he Dil Tae DE) 2c 


Never before 





6. Is the reason for your visit today related (34) 


[ 


To your work? 


L 


To your leisure interests? . . 





oot 
To your work and leisure interests? a3. = ue oh « 3 
7. Why have you come to this library today? (35) 
(Tick as many categories as are applicable) 
To consult new patent specifications .. ap by ay fet 1 
To use the patents section. . [| 2 
To consult other recent material .. ae aA uy et in 3 
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To make abstracts from journals. . 


To consult periodical articles or literature for which you 
already had specific references es ie ats 


To clarify or consult partially known references we eh a 
To search for references or material which were unknown to 

you before your visit 2: 42) “a bee [| 
To browse .. i | 


Giehemters One (pase SHECHY) 6. il cise. ok ere elk wales aie be wal epeie « 


8(a) Did you try to obtain what you require in another library before 
coming here? 
Yes 


LJ 


No 


LJ 


(6) If YES where did you try before? 
Public library 


University or college library 


Government library 


Library of a research association, professional or learned society 


Industrial or firm’s library 


British Museum library, Bloomsbury 


Science Museum library 


National Lending Library for Science and Technology 


National Central Library .. 


LI) ela lea Ssh eee Bel BS 


Abroad 


Oiner-(PIGASe SPCC Y Je eik oo a-cis ia aes, sok sa eb ska ws wc +) oe EaRR ks 
(c) If NO, why did you come here? 


oocesre ec ove eee eee oe ee ee woe eevee eeeovee eevee eeeoeeeeeoe owe eee eeee eee eee eee 


coeoewoeoeece eee oe eee eee eHow ee eeee ee eee eer vee eee oeveeeeroeese ee eweeoeeeveee ee 





(36) 
(37) 








(38) 
1 


(39) 











9. Please tick the subject or subjects in which you are seeking information or literature 
TODAY. 


N.B. The following list is divided into two columns—Scientific Aspects and Techno- 
logical Applications—to differentiate between those who are interested in the pure or 
theoretical aspects of a subject and those who are interested in the practical aspects of a 
subject, although it is recognised that in many cases the reader may be interested in 
both. Please put a tick in one or both columns next to the subject as appropriate. For 
example if you are seeking information on the Aerodynamics of Propellors put a tick in 
the column headed “‘ Scientific Aspects ’’ next to the subject category “‘ Transportation 
and Vehicles ’’; but if your interest is Propellor Manufacture put a tick in the column 
headed ‘‘ Technological Applications ’’ next to the same subject category. 


Scientific Techno- 
Aspects logical 
Applications | (42) 


Physical science (e.g. relativity, radiation, fas) 1 
etc.) 
Nuclear technologies... ale Be & fi [| 3 


Mechanical Engineering, Heat techno- 
logies (including machinery, engines, 
refrigeration) 


[ 
Bs] 


Manufacturing processes and products 
(including production engineering, 
workshop practice, assembly, metal 
products, timber products, fabrics, 
printing, glassware, etc.) 


Oo ns 


Storage; Handling; Packaging .. 


Transportation; Vehicles. . 





Civil engineering (including architecture, 
building bridges, docks, reservoirs, etc.) 


| (43) 
2 

Electronics; Telecommunications 

Electrical and magnetic engineering 


Optical instruments; photography 


Computers; instrumentation 


ee Ee Ee Le ie ie je ai 
Re ee ee ee ee 


Mathematics 


Earth sciences; Mining industries (includ- 
ing geology, mineralogy, astronomy, 
etc.) 


Chemical science (e.g. inorganic chemis- (44) 


try, physical chemistry) 
Metallurgy 


Polymer industries (including plastics, 
synthetic fibres, pulp, paper. etc.) 
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Bie as aes 


Other chemical industries (including 
explosives, vs aoc fertilisers, dyes, 
etc.) sa ay Ate Ri 


Life sciences (e.g. botany, PRONE Bee 
ology, bacteriology) : 


Life technologies (including foods, fer- 
mentation, sewage disposal, etc.) 


ie al] 


Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries. . 





Medicine; Public Health .. or 8 = 
Non-scientific topics (including law, lib- 

rarianship, information, methodology, 

heraldry, commerce, management, etc.) Ee 
Bibliography ¥ Re vd oie ba 





ale) fe (epee 0 else ef ele 6/0] 010) wo) 6) 6 6 (646) 6116) 6g. 6 ON eh G 6) 0) 6)..0) 6) 06" 6.0) 616, © (61 Le. 66,9: 16 [0 ©) Jo\'6( OL8) (ON. 6. Oe 6 8 € 


@) 6 eelh eo) (6, <0: © "6 ee) 10) 50) |e. @) O) “OOo ee 0, 4) /0: (6) (0) le: 16" (0: .0) Oa 4) 0011.0) 16 <6: (4:0) bie 0) © 0) jat.e (0: 'e) 1610: © 6. 6 (01 0: 16 0,0) 'e 6) 10.9) 1e 


10. How did you identify the specific items you required today?. . 
(Tick as many categories as are applicable) 


By consulting the author and name catalogue 

By consulting the classified subject catalogue 

By consulting the periodicals index 

By consulting other indexes of this library 

By consulting published ie eae tools AG g. abstracts, 
bibliographies, etc.) : 


By asking the staff .. 


By ONLY looking on the shelves 





11(a) How long did you spend in the library on this occasion ? 
(50) 


Up to I hour aA ae j Between 3 and 4 hrs. 
Between | and 2 hrs. f= 2 Between 4 and 5 hrs. 
Between 2 and 3 hrs. bl 3 Over 5 hours 
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ope ol Gao 


2 
[I] 
EI 








(45) 


(46) 
(47) 
(48) 


(49) 


(51) 
(b) Will another visit be ting aerei to enable hg to 
complete your present enquiry? .. aie Yes 


(52) 
12(a) Did you make use of the photocopy service? 1 OES 1 


E 
Lay Bae] Spel ee 





Patent speci- Mono- Trade 

(b) If YES, how many items | fication or Periodicals graphs Literature 

did you have photo- | abridgement : 

copied? Please fill in 

the grid according to | (52) | (53) | (54) | (55) | (56) | (57) | (58) | (59) 

the type of material 

you had photocopied. 

For example if you |——-!'——_———_! ——_ —_——' —____| ___!___—_ 

had extracts photo- 

copied from 20 period- 

icals fill in the grid as 


























Periodicals 


(54) (55) 
a 0 


(c) If you used the photo- | Patent speci- Mono- Trade 
copy service today, | fication or Periodicals graphs Literature 
approximately how | abridgement 





many pages did you |——————___ —_ |__| —__—_|__—_—_-_—_- 
have photocopied? | (60) | (61) | (62) | (63) | (64) | (65) | (66) | (67) | (68) | (69) | (70) | (71) 
Again, please fill in 

the grid as in 12(5) 

using one square for 

each digit of the num- 

ber stated. 





To be completed by Patent Agents, Technical Assistants and Patent Searchers only 


13(a) Excluding this week’s new specifications,‘how many items of patent literature have you 
looked at during your visit today? Please put the total number for each category 
specified in the appropriate spaces provided below. (For UK Patent specifications 
give the number of specifications; for UK Patent abridgements and Foreign Patents 
give the number of volumes.) For example, if you used 125 specifications published 
in the last 25 years fill in grid as: 


Specifications 


(13) | G4) | C5) 
1 z 5 
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Card 2 












UK Patents 
Foreign 


Date/age of 
Patents 


Publications 





Specifications Abridgements 








































































(13) | G4) | (15) | 16) | G7) | 8) (20) | (21) 
Last 25 years 

(22) | (23) | (24) (26) | (27) (29) | (30) 
26—50 years 

GY) | G2) | G3) £ G4) | G3) - GS) f GI) G8) | Ga 











Over 50 years 





(b) If you have also used any other Patent literature (e.g. indexes, bulletins, official gazettes, 
patent law books, etc.) please give the number of items looked at. 


Write in number .. | | 


40/41/42 





To be completed by Patent Agents, Technical Assistants and Patent Searchers only 


14. Please list the titles and tick dates of publication of any periodicals which you have 
consulted during your visit today. 


Card 3 





(13) Date of Publication 


Title of Publication 
1966— | 1960- | 1950- | 1940- | 1930-| 1910-| Pre- 
1968 | 1965 | 1959 | 1949 | 1939 | 1929 | 1910 


re | ee | | | | | — 
ee | | | | | | 
ern | re | etree | eaten | en | en | ee 


i | a | | ee | | | 


ere | te | art | er | | ae | 
ne | | | | ef ee | 
a | ee | | | | | 
nn ne | eee | cee | nena | ene | nt 
Seen en) ee, Se, ee ee) 
tm | | | | | ee 
CR ees | eee | Ani nn | eee rete | ne | ee | repens | cere nat 


nr en RCN | Stems’ | pint rmeteneenn ce: | eaten eens | meets | ene | nena | at 


To be completed by all readers (including Patent Agents, Technical Assistants and Patent 


Searchers) 
133 


How many NON-PATENT items have you used on this occasion? (Please put the 


total for each of the categories listed in the appropriate box according to date of 
For example, if you used 35 periodicals published in the period 
1966-68 fill in grid as:— 


publication). 


Periodicals 


1966-68 


(13) | (14) 
3 5 














Card 4 
Published 1966-68 | 1960-65 | 1950-59 | 1940-49 | 1930-39 | 1910-29 | Pre-1910 
between 

(13) | (14) | (15) | (16) (17) | (18) | (19), (20) | (21) | (22)/ (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) 
Periodicals .. J 

i (27) (28) (29) | (30) | (31) | (32) | (33) | 34) | (35) | (36) | 37) | (38) | (39) | (40) 
Abstracts, etc. 4 

fi (41) | (42) (43) | (44) | (45) | (46) | (47) | (48) | (49) | (50) | (51) | (52)| (53) | (54) 
ooks : 

a (55) | (56) | (57) | (58)| (59) | (60) | (61) | (62) | (63) | (64) | (65) | (66) | (67) (68) 
ther 4 





























N.B. It is known that the use of this Library involves considerably more than the 
study of that literature which is found to be wholly appropriate for the purpose in hand. 
Sometimes a large number of volumes has to be quickly evaluated and rejected before 
the right references can be selected. This is an important and wholly valid use of the 
Library. It is, in fact, one of the greatest assets of an open-access reference library. 
If the use of this Library is to be accurately surveyed, it is essential that every item of 
literature taken from the shelf and opened be counted in this analysis; if two or more 
items come within a single bound volume, they should be counted separately. If this 
is not done, the resources of this Library may be undervalued, and your future needs 
may not be fully assessed. 


Your co-operation in filling in this chart is therefore earnestly requested as being in 
your own interests. 


A spare copy is provided on the next page for rough working during the course of 
your visit. 





16. 


~ Rough Working Chart 





Published between 


1966-68 | 1960-65 | 1950-59 | 1940-49 | 1930-39 | 1910-29 | Pre-1910 


| 





Periodicals 
Abstracts, etc. 


Books 


Other 
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APPENDIX B (x) 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 
AT THE 


SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY, MARCH-APRIL, 1968 


Table 1 
Table 2 
Table 3 


Table 4 
Table 5 
Table 6 


Table 7 
Table 8 
Table 9 
Table 10 
Table 11 
Table 12 
Table 13 
Table 14 
Table 15 
Table 16 
Table 17 
Table 18 
Table 19 


Table 20 
Table 21 
Table 22 
Table 23 
Table 24 


Questionnaire 


survey carried out by 
THE STAFF OF THE SML 


CONTENTS 


Organisation with which readers were associated 


All readers ce 
Readers from ICST a 
Nature of occupation of readers .. 


Frequency of Use 


All readers : 
Non-ICST readers .. 


ICST academic and ti ectnnie staff, posteaduats na 
undergraduate students . ui . 


ICST academic staff 

ICST postgraduates 

ICST undergraduates 

Average duration of each visit 

Distance travelled by readers 

Readers’ normal place of residence 

Readers’ normal place of work 

Countries of residence 

Reasons for visit 

Methods of use of the SML 

Previous search in other libraries 

Other libraries previously consulted. ae 
Readers’ ability to read literature in foreign languages . . 


Subject fields in which information or literature was sought 


All readers 

ICST readers 

Methods of search . 

Results of search We # 
Time spent in the SML on occasion ars survey .. 


Symbols used in the tatiles 
* less than 1% 


— Nil 
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Page 


294 
294 
294 


295 
299 


295 
po 
296 
296 
296 
296 
ees 
297 
Pig i 
297 
298 
298 
298 
298 


298 
300 
300 
300 
301 


302 


Table 1 (relates to Question 1). Organisation with which readers were associated 











(All readers) 

Categories Per 

cent 

(i) Science Museum. . 5 
British Museum (Natural History) ‘ 
Institute of Geological Sciences if 
Victoria and Albert Museum . ¥ 
Other Museum .. * 
(ii) Imperial College of Science and Technology. . 61 
Other college or institute of London University | 
University (excluding London University) 7 
Other higher academic institution 4 
School ad t4 

(iii) Industry/commerce : 6 
Civil Service/Local Government f 
Nationalised industry . 
Research Council “ 
Research association, professional or learned society, etc. 2 
Self-employed ae XH ; = . 2 
Other ve 2 

No answer . 

Table 2 (relates to Questions 1 and 2). Readers from ICST 

Categories Per 

cent 
Academic staff ex 21 
Postgraduate students 51 
Undergraduate students 22 
Other staff 1 
No answer 4 








Table 3 (relates to Question 2). Nature of Occupation of Readers 








Categories Sample Per 

1,412 cent 

Academic staff of university. . he = st 193 14 
Staff of other higher academic institution . x ay a 25 2 
Staff of school . ites nh me es ©: rm 6 ¥ 
Postgraduate student. . a A ies = ps ve 475 34 
Undergraduate student >) af < oe ze ad 300 21 
Other type of student ie a ai es a. 73 5 
Research/development x, AF ae At ae = il] 8 
Consultant .. me = a ny ne Ne mS 12 * 
Inventor ’ ag ne _ ne Se ace 2 a 
Patent agent or lawyer 4 i. i e% * lt 3 ~ 
Engineer we ; a5 os ae en oe aS 43 3 
Librarian ; a: - = ny s a 35 3 
Information officer... Re a8 a = ee ay 24 2 
Professional writer .. ”_ a — ae tnd i 10. a 
Translator w es xs ZX ae = ea is 3 ™ 
Retired. . ey os ee oh Ny Zs < :5 10 3 
Other .. ie OM a Tes = - na 78 6 
No answer... i, cc ie, 4 4 * cx 9 = 
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Table 4 panlaiae to Question 3(a)). Frequency of Use of the SML 














(All readers) 
Categories Sample Per 
1,412 cent 
Daily .. an i me Be Mae Nu 90 6 
More than once a week *3 “e oe ae e ra 264 19 
About once a week .. a ie sa se ie 260 18 
1 to 3 times a month ve a ie ~ as i 356 2° 
About once a quarter Hy) a ug ei ae Me 147 10 
About once a year... >) ie f2 a a de 37 3 
Rarely .. fa “ + ite ae ry of e 
No answer... Kes as a iy cat ae tei 20 1 
Table 5 (relates to Question 3(a)). Frequency of Use of the SML 
. (Non-ICST readers) 
Categories Sample Per 
552 cent 
Daily .. 5 aie 6 = ares ies 36 7 
More than once a week we 3 = «% ~ 2% 64 12 
About once a week .. Se: ie re po aps ws 57 10 
1 to 3 times per month a # ss + zs me 94 i 
About once a quarter — ae oe Fe i Be 74 13 
About once a year... die i ie ses a = 27 5 
Rarely .. - #& oi a act = =e aes 189 34 
No answer... os " oh Bie ae a e 11 2 





Table 6 (relates to Question 3(a)). Frequency of Use of the SML 
(ICST academic and non-academic staff, postgraduate and undergraduate students) 








Categories Sample Per 

860 cent 

Daily .. ie =k zy a es as 54 6 
More than once a week ~ a se ea ~ 8 200 23 
About once a week .. aye ra oe #3 we re 203 24 
1 to 3 times per month om eee ee v3 *% a 262 30 
About once a quarter # a se ea EF ie 73 9 
About once a year... £3 ee we we oe Ae 10 1 
Rarely .. cS is &, ay es ais ae a 49 6 
No answer... a 2 a oe sr wa st 9 1 





Table 7 (relates to Questions 1, 2 and 3(a)). Frequency of Use of the SML 
(ICST readers: academic staff) 





Categories Sample Per 
181 cent 
Daily .. - jee ts a ft i 17 9 
More than once a week a vie he ops oye We 40 22 
About once a week .. be ne = ee ae 6 44 24 
1 to 3 times per month ae by cf A “e eo: 54 30 
About once a quarter ae ae Gi cae ae as 19 11 
About once a year .. xe e: ca zfs ius a8 1 - 
Rarely .. a oe a: ar ae os om c 5 3 
No answer... k, a of he 8 ae Ede 1 * 
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Table 8 (relates to Questions 1, 2 and 3(a)). Frequency of use of the SML 
(ICST readers: Postgraduates) 











Categories Sample Per 
439 cent 
Daily .. as i ie a: fi i fs ? 19 4 
More than once a week Sd 23 3 oe ye ya 76 17 
About once a week .. ne 4 ox fa Ae 2 112 26 
1 to 3 times per month P oi Pe Py ie 3 167 38 
About once a quarter hs ye A Le 2 i 38 9 
About once a year... i 4 $i a ye a3 4 . 
Rarety i. vA bi. Se Bs ry be m ii 18 4 
No answer... ‘“ A = Abe = vs I > ] 








Table 9 (relates to Questions 1, 2 and 3(a)). Frequency of use of the SML 
(ICST readers: Undergraduates) 





Categories 





Daily .. : e 
More than once a week 
About once a week 

1 to 3 times per month 
About once a quarter 
About once a year 
Rarely .. 

No answer 





Sample 


193 


13 
65 
42 
22, 
14 

5 
20 

2 





Table 10 (relates to Question 3(b)). Average duration of each visit to the SML 


Categories 








Up to 1 hour 
Up to half a day 
Up to 1 day 
Longer 

No answer 





Sample 
1,412 


659 


Per 


cent 


47 
28 
6 


* 


19 





Table 11 (relates to Question 4(a)). Distance travelled by readers to make visit to 


the SML 





Categories 





a 


Less than 1 mile 
1 to 2 miles 
2 to 5 miles 
5 to 10 miles .. 
10 to 20 miles. . 
20 to 50 miles. . 
Over SO miles .. 
No answer 





Sample 
1,412 


907 
114 
137 
99 
80 
32 
25 
18 


Per 
cent 


64 


m= NN A~1 © 0 
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Table 12 (relates to Question 4(6)(i)). Distance from the SML to the readers’ normal 
place of residence 


@) 
= 








Categories Sample 

1,412 | cent 
Less than 1 mile a. as 39 cy, is Ri mia 293 Zi 
l1to2miles... R. hi ~ mn cit, 3 6 169 12 
2to5miles .. , Be es ones > Lz Ee 252 18 
5to 10 miles .. Aw SS aa a x ous 26 239 17 
10 to 20 miles. . a Sy, ae a he uh at 192 14 
20 to 50 miles.. ie a vt me ae vi x 93 7 
Over 50 miles .. TR be en me on 54 Hi. 160 11 
No answer Da re as oe - ie an % 14 ] 





Table 13 (relates to Question 4(4)(ji)). Distance from the SML to the readers’ normal 
place of work 








Categories Sample Per 

1,412 cent 

Less than | mile se ie as a oe ~ x. 904 64 
1to2miles... me a : a” * zs pi 71 2 
2 to 5 miles s = ns gh 24 gh s py 119 8 
5 to 10 miles .. on 4% Lf Sa a. a 5% 58 4 
10 to 20 miles. . shee be te si, on re ies 38 3 
20 to 50 miles. . a if 24 23 4 Si se 25 2 
Over 50 miles . . a4 re = a; ey ie ¥ 107 8 
No answer ee i: Aa ee eé <i 5% se 90 6 





Table 14 (relates to Question 4(c)). Country of Residence 





Sample Per 

Categories 1,412 cent 

Guce Great Britain 3 2 is as a as 204 15 
No answer... : = ie te ae nS ct 1,208 85 








Table 15 (relates to Question 5). Reason for Visit 























Categories Sample Per 

1,412 cent 
Work... a 6, 58 2 “5 vg ie o 1,139 81 
Leisure interests GF Pe As bts - ae 76 5 
Both work and leisure interests e. ee We ti ue 159 11 
No answer en ) Be +, ia ac at a 38 3 
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Table 16 (relates to Question 6). Method of use of the SML 





Categories Sample Per 

1,412 cent 

Consulting items of literature for which specific reference known 793 56 
Consulting less precisely known, or unknown, items of literature 163 12 
Consulting items in both the above categories .. a 146 10 
Searching for literature in a particular field ne ey tt 320 23 
Seeking items of information + Rs am on me 127 9 
Ordering a photocopy 4 ok e rp 63 5 
Using the SML micro-reading equipment ay oA m3 a — 
Using the SML as a place in which to ey = hs Ss 291 21 
Using the SML for other puree: : Pi ¢ fa 57 4 
No answer... ’ ae 2% es at 23 Z 





Table 17 (relates to Question 7(a)). Previous search in other libraries 









Categories 
1,412 cent 
45 
45 


SML not the first library of search = ne Ah a 640 
SML the first pbranes of search oe a Xe: is ey 635 
No answer x a S ; 





Table 18 (relates to Question 7(b)). Other libraries previously consulted 





Categories Sample Per 
640 cent 
University or college library. . Ss ms vr se os 449 70 
BML, NLLST, NRLSI, NCL we fs af ae a 71 11 
Government library a 13 2 
Library of a research association, professional or learned society, 

Cte. =e $4 i im a ay i 59 9 
Industrial or firm’s library * 4 * = <s = 31 2 
Public hina i a a a! se ae _ 73 11 
Abroad : = = eS bi cs ay st 7 i 
Other .. a Bs i ros x3 ee ie ve 48 8 
No answer... cs. ts i. aa ot e 7 6 : 





Table 19 (relates to Question 8). Ability to read literature in foreign languages 














Categories 


French me ne my = os = “a “ 817 
German “8 a as ox cae sh $e a 

Russian 
Italian .. 
Spanish 
Polish .. 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other 

No answer 
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Table 20 (relates to Question 9). 


was sought 
(All readers) 


Categories 


Subject 


Miscellaneous iia aieg ws g. sRaanbeiai ait dic- 


tionaries) . 

Librarianship» 

Philosophy and Psychology 

Social sciences $3 

General science 

Mathematics 

Astronomy, including Surveying . 

Physics ; 

Chemistry . he 

Geology and Geophysics £3 

Palaeontology ee 

Biology, including Biochemistry ‘ 

General technology 

Medical sciences, isnt health and safety 

Engineering, including Mechanical engineering, 
Nuclear energy, Electrical engineering, Mining, 


Civil engineering (with building), Lapa 


engineering, Space science 
Agriculture . 
Business management and techniques 


Chemical and allied industries (including 


Metallurgy) 
Arts .. of 
Photography 
Geography .. 


History of science ‘and technology (with Bio- 


srephy) 


UDC 
001/09, 413.. 
02 
j 
3 
5 
51 
52/529 
saisas Md 
549, 55/553... 
> a 
57/59 
Ce 
61 
62 
63 
65 
66/67 
7 
Te 
eam 
92/93 
No answer ..|.. 
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Sample 
1,412 


337 


162 
50 


225 
13 
85 
41 


ao 
205 


Subject fields in which information or literature 


Per 
cent 


Nm 
Bm #¥N €#NB~TEK ONS * FS 


=, 


* 


#O #O 


Mn 


Table 21 (relates to Question 9). Subject fields in which information or literature 




















was sought 
(ICST readers) 
Categories 
————_. $$$, Per 
UDC Subject cent 
001/09, 413. .| Miscellaneous Buble ts ie 8. bibliography dic- 
tionaries) .. ; . 
O20 % ..| Librarianship — 
jor ..| Philosophy and Psychology ¢ 
SAE. ih ..| Social sciences a 
Dake ..| General science 3 
ay aoe ..| Mathematics 9 
ee ..| Astronomy, including Surveying . g 
..| Physics ; A. a 21 
34/548 | CDeMUSITY 5. i 33 
549, 55/553. .| Geology and Geophysics #s 5 
56 & ..| Palaeontology af ig 
57/59 ..| Biology, including Biochemistry ‘ 6 
er, ..| General technology. . ig 
61. «kh ..| Medical sciences, public health and safety 2 
G2 mee ..| Engineering, including Mechanical engineering, 
Nuclear energy, Electrical engineering, Mining, 
Civil engineering (with burling); MransDest 
engineering, Space science é i 12 
631 & ..| Agriculture .. 4 
65) a" ..| Business management and techniques ine 39 ¥ 
66/67 ..| Chemical and allied industries (including 
ey), oT ses i 3 3 
5 dad.’ = off ATtse.. “ie fe re ne nE * 
‘if ieee =e Photography “ Se ‘a3 af 3 
91. 8 ..| Geography .. ; — 
92/93 ..| History of science ‘and technology (with Bio- 
sraphy) se aa : 1 
No answer : a Bi a gz = 7. 17 
Table 22 (relates to Question 10). Methods of search in the SML 
Categories Sample Per 
1,412 cent 
Author or subject catalogue consulted .. Es Re + 602 43 
Other bibliographic tools consulted ep a es e 205 15 
Library staff asked for help .. 3 xe ra hes i 338 ee A 
Shelves only consulted ne i ae o <r ek Zit 15 
No answer... a i oe oe sH ae 3 317 22 
Table 23 (relates to Question 11). Results of search in the SML 
Categories Per 
cent 
Wholly successful 52 
Partially successful 13 
Unsuccessful .. 19 
No answer 
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Table 24 (relates to Question 12). Time spent in the SML on this occasion 


Categories 










Up to 1 hour 58 
1 to 2 hours 15 
2 to 3 hours 9 
Over 3 hours .. 11 


No answer 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY SURVEY 





1. Please state the type of 
organisation with Science Museum .. 


which you are associ- =§_ _——_____—___ 
ated. British Museum (Natural History) 
(Tick only ONE 

alternative) Institute of Geological Sciences 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


Other museum 








Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology .. — eS : 


Other college or institute of London 
University Bs ot re 


University (excluding London Univer- 
sity) a ie cs ef 


Other higher academic institution 


School 





Industry/commerce 

Civil service/local government .. 
Nationalised industry 

Research Council 


Research association, professional or 
learned society, etc. a - 


Self-employed 


Other (please specify) 











2. What is the nature of 


your occupation? Academic staff of university 
(Tick only ONE ———— i 
alternative) Staff of other higher academic institu- 
tion ie ri By “< a 
Staff of school .. 


Postgraduate student 





Undergraduate student .. 
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Any other type of student 

Research/development 

Consultant 

Inventor 

Patent agent or lawyer .. 
“Baainees ag 

Librarian .. 

Information officer 

Professional writer 

Translator. . 

Retired 


Other (please specify) 





3(a) Do you generally use 
this library? Daily 


More than once a week 
About once a week 

1 to 3 times a month 
About once a quarter 
About once a year 


Rarely 
















3(b) If you visit this library 
regularly, how long, 
on average, does each = —————_-_______— 
visit last ? Up to half a day 


Up to 1 hour 


Up to one day 


Longer 


4(a) How far have you travelled today to visit this library ? 


0 to 1 Over 1 Over 2 Over 5 | Over 10 Over 20 Over 50 
mile to 2 miles to 5 miles | to 10 miles | to 20 miles | to 50 miles miles 


| | | | 
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4(b) How far from this library is:— 














Miles Your normal place of Your normal place of 
residence in Britain work 
Up to 1 mile 
Over | to 2 
Over 2 to 5 ; 
Over 5 to 10 





Over 10 to 20 .. 





Over 20 to 50 . 








Over 50 miles .. a ee 


4(c) If you normally live outside Great Britain, please tick here 


5. Is the reason for your 


visit today related To your work 


















To your leisure interests. . 





To both your work and leisure interests 





6. In your visit today, do 
you intend to 
(More than one cate- 


Consult items of literature for which 
you have specific references .. 
















gory can be ticked) : 
Consult less precisely known or un- 
known items of literature ' 








Consult items of literature covering 


BOTH the above categories .. 








Search for literature in a particular 
field 3 6 he : 








Seek item(s) of information 








Order a photocopy (perhaps after first 
consulting a literature item) . 








Use the library’s ae equip- 


ment 








Use the library as a place in which to 
study . ss - ; 








Use the library for other purposes 





7(a) Have you tried to obtain what you require in another 
library before coming to the Science Museum ? 





Yes 















No 
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7(b) If YES, where did you 
try before ? University or college library 





The British Museum Library .. : 

The National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology : : 

The National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention (Patent Office 
Library). . se 

The National Central Library ae 











Government library 





Library of a research association, 
professional or learned society, etc. . . 





Industrial or firm’s library 








Public library 
Abroad 








Other (please specify) 





8. In which foreign lan- 
guages are you pre- French 
pared to read litera- 
ture? German 


| 
te 








Russian 





Italian 





Spanish 





Polish 





Chinese 











Japanese 





Other (please specify) 
TO A ER 





9. Please state the subject field(s), (NOT exceeding three), in which you are seeking informa- 
tion or literature today. 


1 
2 
3 




















10. In trying to find the 
publications required, | Consult author or subject catalogues . 
did you cr 
Consult any other bibliographic tools, 
e.g. abstracts, bibliographies, etc. 


Ask the library staff for help 


Look only on the shelves 
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11. Did you get what you wanted ? 







Some of it 





12. Howlong did you spend 
in the library on this 


occasion? Up to 1 hour 





Over 1 to 2 hours 
Over 2 to 3 hours 


Over 3 hours 





13. Please supply the following information for all publications seriously consulted. 


Name of Publication Author Date of 
(where appropriate) Publication 
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APPENDIX C 


NOTES ON THE IMPLICATIONS OF OPEN ACCESS IN LARGE REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES BY Mr. E. B. CEADEL, LIBRARIAN, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


1. Preliminary considerations 


No large research library can be wholly open-access. Certain volumes must always 
be locked away because they are too valuable, rare, fragile, large or small to risk being 
exposed upon open shelves. (Books that are very large are liable to suffer damage 
by falling sideways or forwards when adjoining volumes are moved by readers in an 
open access area, and small volumes are too easily pocketed or misplaced.) 

Of the approximately three million volumes in Cambridge University Library, about 
40 per cent are on open access, and many of those that are on open access at present 
are at serious risk. When the extension building now in progress is completed it is 
likely to be general policy to have the majority of books published in the last hundred 
years Or SO ON open access, and most earlier books in reserved shelves, which will 
mean that only about a third of the total book-stock will be on open access. Insofar 
as it is possible to generalise, it might be said that no more than a third of the 
book-stock of a large national reference library could be safely placed on open access. 


2. Advantages of open access 


It is unquestionable that in the average university, professional or technical library 
there is no substitute for letting readers have browsing contact with the books at the 
shelves. Even a casual glance at the books on adjoining shelves may have an 
electrifying effect upon a research worker who suddenly finds a volume that provides 
a new approach to his subject, or a new source which the inevitably second-hand tools 
of catalogues and bibliographies have failed to mention. Scientists are known to 
gain a high proportion of their literature references from conversations with fellow- 
scientists, whereas in the Humanities the research worker often picks up his most 
valuable leads from wandering around the shelves of his library. 

Open access consultation is also, in the case of a reader fully familiar with the 
library he is using, by far the most rapid method of working. He can walk to the 
shelf containing the book he needs in two or three minutes at the most: if he finds that 
it does not provide the information he expected, he escapes the annoyance that he 
would have felt had he waited for it to be fetched. 

However effective bibliographies and subject-catalogues are, they must very often 
fail to include books that would be relevant to a researcher’s needs, and they equally 
often quote books which turn out to be irrelevant. For someone taking up a new 
field of research who wants to find his way in to the material, a day in an open access 
collection will usually be more beneficial than a fortnight in a completely closed 
collection where all items have to be fetched to a reading room. 


3. The need for an open access collection to be effectively subject-classified 


In a library that consists entirely of closed stacks there is no inherent need for a 
subject-classification scheme, (and in fact subject-classification, except in the broadest 
sense, is a wasteful luxury in a closed stack library). Provided that each volume is 
given a distinctive shelf-mark, and that the library’s catalogues indicate the volume’s 
shelf-mark to enable it to be fetched to a reading room, it does not in the least matter 
how the books are arranged in the shelves—by successive date of publication, by size, 
or by any other simple and rapid method. 

But open access can only be effective with an inset subject-classification scheme. 
The provision of such subject-classification is in itself an expensive undertaking, since 
the classification of each volume, to be properly carried out, needs not only expert 
knowledge of each subject-field but also an examination of existing book-stock to 
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ensure consistency with previous practice. In addition, in the case of a large library 
which combines open and closed stacks, even the reaching of a decision whether a 
volume should be placed in the open or closed collection is often a time-consuming 
activity if it is to be done efficiently (and where millions of books are involved, a large 
library that does not operate efficiently will soon degenerate into chaos). For example, 
if a large library of this kind is given a book published in 1850, it may take a specialist 
two or three hours of search of booksellers’ catalogues to determine whether it is 
easily replaceable if placed on open access, or whether it is a rare edition worth £100 
which should be kept locked up. j 

Even though great and expensive effort may be put into subject-classification for an 
open access library, users of open access libraries are always liable to think that a 
minutely classified open access library makes a subject-catalogue unnecessary. This 
is not so. For example, a book on the actors’ masks used in the No-drama of Japan 
would appear in a subject catalogue in three places, under Fine Arts, Drama and 
Japanese literature, but on the shelves it could appear in only one of these places, 
and would therefore be missing from two other places where it might reasonably be 
expected to be found. Books in series, also, are normally kept together, so readers 
expecting to find them in the appropriate subject-classification will usually be 
disappointed. For these reasons, a reader relying entirely on subject-classification 
in an open access library may miss as much as a quarter of the books on his subject. 

Subject-classification schemes are liable to become out of date as academic subjects 
change and their boundaries and terminologies alter. The scheme in use in Cambridge 
University Library, started in 1900, is now woefully inadequate in some parts: books 
on computers come under a heading devised for calculating machines. Yet re- 
classification is prohibitively expensive in man-power. To introduce open access into a 
national reference library which was not already equipped with good subject- 
classification would be a Sisyphean undertaking. 

One further point may be added. Above a certain size of library, subject- 
classification tends to lose its effectiveness. One can work one’s way through two 
hundred books on General Economics in a small library, or among two thousand 
in a larger library: twenty thousand books on General Economics in a big library are 
liable to be too large an assignment for browsing. 


4. Miscellaneous consequences of open access for a library’s economy 


It is obvious that there are many differences between the way an open access collection 
and a closed collection are handled and housed. These differences are, however, far 
more far-reaching than library trustees and architects often realise: some are listed 
here :— 


(a) Layout. Ina reserved collection the gangways can be narrow and there is 
no need for windows to give natural light and ventilation as the only users 
are staff fetching books: indeed, the wastage of gangway spaces can now be 
almost entirely eliminated by the use of modern mechanically-propelled 
mobile shelving. There is no need for tables and chairs to be provided in 
the bookstack, since these are provided in the reading rooms. In an open 
access collection, however, wide gangways and corridors are inevitable, and 
natural light and natural ventilation are very desirable to give pleasant 
working conditions. In addition, tables and chairs among the shelves are 
certain to be expected by readers. In a large building, the provision of 
natural light and natural ventilation demands internal courts as well as 
external fenestration. It would be no exaggeration to say that a properly- 
planned open access collection would occupy from two and a half times to 
three times the area of a properly-planned closed collection of the same 
number of volumes. 


(b) Allowance for expansion. The above statement makes no allowance for 
another factor. A closed stack collection which shelves books not by 
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(c) 


subject but by a simple method such as size or year of publication will accept 
books on to the shelves at only a limited number of positions and can continue 
to do so until it is 99-9 per cent full. But an open access collection will 
need, according to the minuteness of its system of subject-classification, to 
have five, ten, twenty or even fifty thousand different vacant spaces into 
which new books may, when received, be correctly placed, according to their 
subject-classification numbers. When an open access library has become 
more than 80 per cent full, a large amount of staff time is wasted in moving 
books to the left or to the right to accommodate new accessions in their 
correct positions. In order to accommodate a newly acquired hundred- 
volume set in its right place according to its subject-classification, it may be 
necessary to move five thousand volumes in adjoining shelves while at the 
same time maintaining appropriate expansion points between them. The 
difference between 100 per cent usage of shelves and 80 per cent usage, in 
terms of capital and maintenance costs in a collection of millions of volumes, 
is great. 


Binding costs. It is standard practice, quite rightly, in open access libraries 
for all volumes to have been bound, to give added protection against heavy 
or careless use. A closed stack collection can economise greatly in binding, 
and only such items as are seen to need binding are bound. At atime when 
most books cost almost £2 to bind, the saving is considerable; there is also 
the problem of delays in book-binding, owing to the excess of demand over 
supply. An unbound volume in a closed stack collection can be produced 
in a supervised reading-room immediately it has been catalogued, whereas 
a delay of up to a year in waiting for a book to be bound for the open shelves 
is not uncommon. 


(d) Need to provide for selective retirement to closed access. No open access 


book can remain on open access for ever. It may become rare and valuable: 
its physical condition may deteriorate so much that it needs the protection 
of closed stacks: alternatively it may become obsolete and therefore may not 
justify its space on the open shelves. Ina small library which is not a reference 
library the problems are relatively simple. The obsolete books are thrown 
away and the rare ones picked out and locked up. But in a large reference 
library the difficulties of selective retirement are considerable, since in a com- 
bined open-access and closed-access library the only guide in the catalogue to 
the reader as to whether a book is in an open-access or closed-access area is 
the shelf-mark (thus in Cambridge University Library the reader soon learns 
that a book with a shelf-mark starting 220 is on open access, while one witha 
shelf-marking starting S220 is in the closed stacks). It is therefore inevitable 
that in a large reference library arranged on open access by a subject- 
classification scheme, the transfer of each volume to closed shelves means 
the alteration of its class-mark, with considerable consequential alteration of 
labels, shelf-lists, catalogue entries and so on. The total labour involved in 
transferring hundreds of thousands of volumes is enormous. 


5. Problems of allowing shelf-access to readers 


(a) Lack of control over book-stock. In a large reference collection entirely in 


closed stacks, it is always possible for the staff to maintain absolute control over the 
contents of the library. Whenever a book is removed from its proper position to be 
sent to 
member of staff, a slip of paper is left as a matter of routine in the gap giving exact 
details of where the book has been taken. Thus whenever a reader asks for a volume 
it can be either found in its place in the shelves or its whereabouts can be immediately 
traced. 
to the discipline of leaving slips behind when they take a volume from the shelves, 


a reading room, or to be repaired in the bindery, or to be consulted by a 


In an open access library it is hardly possible to compel readers to submit 
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and readers are free to take volumes to any reading room or open area of the library 
they please. There is in consequence a constant degree of frustration among readers 
at finding that books that they wish to see are not to be found on the shelves, even 
though they call day after day to look for them. The larger the open access collection 
is, the greater is the problem. The staff can do little to help in such circumstances. 
The book needed may be accidentally misplaced in the wrong position: it may even be 
deliberately misplaced by a reader who does not want his continued use of it to be 
interrupted by someone else finding it in its correct place. In Cambridge University 
Library there are at any one time thousands of books, many of them in heavy demand, 
which are virtually unfindable somewhere on the premises. This would probably 
not be a satisfactory state of affairs in a national reference library. 


(b) The need for regular shelf-checks. In a closed stack library it can be assumed 
that as all books are handled by trained staff, they will always be correctly placed in 
their right positions on the shelves. In an open access library where readers handle 
the books the disorder of the books on the shelves steadily increases: in a large open 
access library where the subject-classification scheme is minute and in consequence 
more complicated, the disorder grows more rapidly. The only way of dealing with 
this is to close the library to the public for a week or a fortnight each year, and in that 
time to turn most of the staff on to checking the shelf-order. Although the use of open 
access means a reduction in the number of staff used for book-fetching, the saving is 
to a certain degree offset by the time taken in putting the books back in order. 


(c) Dangers of mutilation and theft. In a closed stack library where material is 
supplied to readers in reading rooms affording close invigilation, there is little chance 
of mutilation or theft. In a large open access collection, without invigilation, the 
most serious mutilations and thefts can and do take place. A major national research 
library presumably has the duty of preserving important research material in as 
perfect a condition as possible. However close may be the check upon the credentials 
of those admitted to a library, most serious damage is sometimes done by readers who 
would be expected to be beyond reproach. The danger of mutilation or theft naturally 
increases in proportion to the rarity of the material consulted. 


(d) The implied relationship between open access and borrowing. A reader who has 
a volume issued to him in a reading room after having signed an order for it and then 
sits studying it under the eye of an invigilator has little chance of thinking that he has 
any claim upon it. A reader who can take a book freely out of open access shelves 
and can use it freely day after day in the library is liable to feel that he has certain 
rights over it—such as the right of borrowing it for home use. In most libraries 
open access and the right of borrowing for home reading are linked almost 
automatically. Cambridge University Library grants borrowing rights to senior 
members of the University, and consequently there is no particular difficulty in respect 
of this matter for the majority of users. There is evidence, however, to suggest that 
many of our mutilations and thefts are due to categories of readers who are allowed 
into the library but are forbidden to borrow. It may be added, of course, that the 
fact that borrowing, as well as open access, is permitted at Cambridge makes it difficult 
to maintain the library as an effective reference library. There is a constant tug of 
war between irreconcilable interests, the interests of those who come here and expect 
to find every single item in place on the shelves and the interests of those who wish 
to borrow items for their use in their studies or laboratories. If anything can be 
said confidently, it is that it is absolutely impossible to run a really efficient large 
reference library consisting of only one copy of each book unless all the books are 
at all times under the complete control of the library staff. 


6. Applicability of the above comments to the use of open access in national reference 
libraries 


Two assumptions may perhaps be made, firstly, that university staff and professional 
people in general will only go to a national reference library for special and rare 
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material not contained in local university or professional libraries normally available 
to them, and, secondly, that a national reference library will only think it proper to 
put on open access material that is not special and rare. If these assumptions are 
correct, there is little to be gained from providing such open access facilities. 

Another assumption that may reasonably be made is that most university and 
professional people will have done their preliminary browsing in their normal libraries 
and will have come to a national reference library to track down specific items not 
available in their normal libraries. If this is so, there is no call for an open access 
‘“* browsing ’’ approach, since only named works will be needed. 

A further consideration is that an open access collection of any size has to be used. 
fairly frequently by a reader before its layout and contents are easily understood. 
It may be doubted whether the open access area of a national reference library would 
be used regularly by a sufficient number of persons to make the open access system an 
attraction to them. 

A final point worth considering is the difference in the function of a shelf-mark, 
depending on whether a large library consists of entirely closed stacks or of mixed 
open access and closed stack. In the former case the reader has no decision to take. 
He merely copies the shelf-mark from the catalogue, hands it in at the reading room 
desk, and waits for the volume to arrive. In a mixed library, the reader, after copying 
the shelf-mark, has then to reach a decision on whether the volume is on open access 
or not. He reaches this decision by consulting a finding list on which all possible 
shelf-marks are listed, together with an indication of whether they are on open access 
or not, and, if they are, where in the library they may be found. Unless the list of 
shelf-marks is clear and simple, the reader is involved in difficulties and complications. 
Such difficulties and complications diminish with experience of the building, but it is 
doubtful whether infrequent visitors to a national reference library would benefit from 
such arrangements. 


7. Conclusion 


Many people assume that the time spent in fetching books to the reading room 
of a very large closed-stack library inevitably involves a wait of an hour or more, and 
it is thought that a quicker service is impossible. This is not necessarily so. With 
adequate staffing (this is essential—libraries are too often under-staffed) and efficient 
organisation any book should normally be fetched in fifteen minutes or less. In 
Cambridge University Library the time spent in fetching any of the million and a half 
books in the closed. stacks is normally well under ten minutes, and after the completion 
of our extension building in which the relative positions of the bookstacks and the 
reading rooms have been carefully planned, the time should be much less than five 
minutes. 

There may be a case for permitting limited access to closed-stack areas for specially 
approved persons, either alone or escorted by a member of staff. This may be 
particularly time-saving both for the staff and the reader if, for example, it is desired 
to check a series of references in a succession of volumes of a periodical. 
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_ APPENDIX D 


NOTES ON COSTINGS 


A. Accommodation Costs 


In Chapters 11, 12, 14 and 18 reference is made to the necessity of including realistic 
assessments of the costs of accommodation in costing library services. With few 
exceptions, the present methods of accounting for building costs for the national 
libraries do not reflect current market values. Attempts have, therefore, been made 
to arrive at more realistic figures for anual costs which would cover land charges, 
first cost and amortisation of buildings, maintenance, rates, heating and similar 
recurrent expenditure. Inevitably, it is not possible to be exact, partly because 
judgement is involved, but also because the estimates depend on interest rates and 
market variables. Except where otherwise stated, the figures quoted below are based 
on. professional valuations for purpose-built library accommodation. In all cases 
they should be regarded as the minimum costs, as the lowest figure has been taken 
where the estimate covered a range of values. 


Central London (including Bloomsbury, Holborn and Aldwych) 
Accommodation for books, readers and comprehensive 
services, including inter-library lending ie * 225 Per -sG. ILaper year 
South Kensington 
Accommodation for books, readers and library services £4 per sq. ft. per year 
Colindale 
Accommodation mainly for book storage; some reader 
accommodation and library services we siock2eper sq: ftw per year 
Bayswater * 
Accommodation for books, readers and library services £1-5 per sq. ft. per year 


Woolwich 


Storage only oe of ov cs 2 i did le 2 Det SC ail ete VCat. 
Boston Spa 
Accommodation mainly for storage, photo-copying and 
despatch services; some reader accommodation .. £1-1 per sq. ft. per year 


* The estimate for the Bayswater accommodation is based on current rental, plus 
an allowance for rates and conversion costs. This figure almost certainly under- 
estimates the cost of a specially constructed building for similar purposes. 


B. Book Storage Costs 


The cost of storing publications is a function of the cost of the accommodation 
and the method of stacking. For open access, it is artificial to separate book storage 
area from readers’ accommodation and this will not, therefore, be attempted. In 
libraries like the BML where most of the books are stored separately from the reading 
rooms, there are two main methods of book storage: 


(i) conventional book stacks or presses; and 
(ii) high-density compact storage. 


In both cases, the number of items accommodated per unit area of flooring obviously 
varies With the number of shelves in the stack, the average size of the books, 
the fraction of floor area not occupied by the stacks, and the proportion of stack area 
not occupied by books. A commonly achieved storage density for conventional 
closed stacks is 14 to 17 books per sq. ft. of floor. In the case of compact storage a 
substantial increase in density of storage is possible; an approximate figure for 
comparison would be 22 to 27 books per sq. ft. of floor. 

If the cost of the shelving is neglected as being slight in comparison with building 
and related expenditure, the cost of book storage in central London is between 6s. 
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and 7s. per volume per year if conventional stacking is employed, whilst the 
corresponding figures for compact storage are between 3s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 

In the existing national libraries, including the new NCL building in Store Street, 
virtually all storage is in conventional stacks. However, the closed access book store 
in the new SML will have compact storage shelving, and the Trustees’ plans for a 
new building to replace the existing BML provide for compact storage ultimately 
to replace an initial installation of conventional book presses. 

In Chapter 12, paragraph 321, the figure of 5s. per year is quoted for the cost of 
storing one volume in central London. This is derived by assuming a storage density 
of 20 volumes per sq. ft., the mean of the values for conventional and compact 
storage quoted above. Storage costs in other locations would be approximately in 
the ratio of the accommodation costs listed in Section A above. Also in paragraph 
321, it is suggested that outhousing even a small proportion of the book-stock would 
result in substantial savings. This can be shown as follows: 


Total book storage for new building to replace existing 
BML (Appendix 6 to the Trustees’ evidence) .. .. 650,000 sq. ft. 
Cost of accommodation in central London sk ... £5 per sqisft.sper year 
Cost of accommodation on low-cost site (e.g. Boston Spa) £1-1 per sa. ft. per year 
Thus potential saving per unit area per annum in providing storage on a low cost 
site, rather than in central London, is £3-9. 
If the effects of scale are neglected, each per cent of the total required storage 


area which is provided on a low cost site gives rise to a potential annually recurrent 
saving of about £25,000. 


C. Costs of Lending 
I. THE NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


1. Direct costs of lending and photocepying 

The total direct expenditure for 1967/1968, less receipts, was £458,186, excluding 
receipts and expenditure on translation services. (See NLLST evidence.) 

As 536,132 issues were made by NLLST during the same period, the direct 
costs per issue amounted to about £0:85. 


2. Accommodation 

New buildings at Boston Spa constructed to serve a similar function as the existing 
structures would have a nominal rent of about £0-85 per sq. ft. With rates, heating, 
light, etc., accommodation. costs would total about £1-1 per sq. ft. per year. 

Since NLLST occupies about 150,000 sq. ft. (NLLST evidence), the annual 
cost of accommodation would total £165,000, equivalent to a cost per issue lof £0-3. 


3. Total cost of the service 
The direct and accommodation costs together total £623,000, equivalent to a total 
cost per issue of £1-15. 


il. THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
1. Direct Costs 


The major part, amounting to £110,000,* of the NCL’s direct costs, is associated 
with its lending services and can be divided into costs incurred in (i) lending from its 
central stock (21,000 loans in year 1967/1968) and (ii) operating the inter-library 
loan locating service (78,000 loans in 1967/1968). Although the following 
apportionments are of necessity approximations, they have been made with care and 
after consultation with the staff of the NCL. 
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NCL Total Central. Inter-Library 


Expenditure* Stock Lending 
£ £ £ 
Salary Costs 
12,600 Acquisitions is ak M m, 9,000 3,600 
4,000 Loans from stock .. Lh af oi 4,000 — 
33,900 = Inter-library loans. . AF 7 it = 33,900 
9,000 Bibliographic work yi >, .. 1,000 8,000 
12,900 Union catalogues .. t sty es, 1,300 11,600 
2,400 Research .. Ke 7 ee . 500 1,900 
21,000 General Administration .. 7 at 2,600 18,400 











95,800 18,400 77,400 





Other Direct Costs 


























300 Library van he , 1 - — 300 
9,800 Book fund—general loan stock .. at 9,800 a 
2,700 reference books... a 500 2,200 
1,200 binding Be ie “3 1,000 200 

14,000 11,300 2,700 
109,800 TOTAL Direct Costs .. eS .. 29,700 80,100 
Direct costs per unit loan - re ebaiaes 2a 4 £1-03 


* In certain cases, the figures used in the calculations differ slightly from those 
quoted in the NCL evidence, because allowance has been made for the library’s 
services which are not directly associated with its lending activities. 


2. Accommodation 
Working area 

From the plans of the Store Street building, the total floor area of about 60,000 sq. ft. 
is divided amost equally between book store and other accommodation. The 30,000 
sq. ft. which are not used for book storage are largely working space associated with 
the NCL’s lending functions. For costing purposes, this has been apportioned 
between central stock lending and inter-library lending in the ratio of the respective 
salary costs, i.e. 18 : 77. 


The small space occupied by BUCOP has been neglected. 
Central Inter-Library 


Stock Lending 
2 3 
Working area—30,000 sq. ft., £5 persq. ft.  .. - 28,000 122,000 


Book storage 


At present there are about 30,000 sq. ft. of book storage space in Store Street of 
which about 18,000 sq. ft. are occupied. However, a further 9,000 sq. ft. at Woolwich 
is occupied by books. For costing purposes, it is realistic to provide for some 
unoccupied space, as adequate accommodation has to be secured and paid for in 
advance of requirements. The whole of the NCL’s present stock could be 
accommodated in the existing Store Street premises, but there would be scarcely any 
space remaining for future acquisitions. For costing calculations, therefore, it has 
been assumed that the NCL requires the Store Street bookstore, plus the area at 
Woolwich currently occupied. This probably underestimates the reserve required 
for future expansion and, in fact, the NCL already has available unoccupied storage 
at Woolwich. 
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Storage area 
Central Inter-Library 


Stock Lending 

£ 3 

30,000 sq. ft. in Store Street, £5 per sq. ft. .. .. 150,000 — 

9,000 sq. ft. in Woolwich, £1-25 per sq. ft. .. 11,000 — 
TOTAL ACCOMMODATION CosTs .. 189,000 122,000 
Accommodation costs per unitloan .. £9-00 E4057 

3. Total costs of services 
DIRECT AND ACCOMMODATION CosTs 
TOGETHER of ve .. 219,000 202,000 
These are equivalent to the following total costs per unit 

loan ef a Ae a: " tt sige LOAD £2:59 


4. Changes in costs which could result from cheaper accommodation 


If the NCL’s direct loan service from stock were located at Boston Spa, the costs 
of comparable accommodation there would be: 








Working area—£1-1 per sq. ft. be m a -. £6,200- 
Book storage—£1-1 per sq. ft. 5 a Zs .. £42,900 
£49,100 
Assuming no change in direct costs of £29,700 
the total cost of the service would be about ag .. £79,000 
and the cost per unit loan would be es ty Jaitieee 


Similarly, if the NCL’s inter-library loan locating service were also at Boston 
Spa, accommodation for this would be: 


Working area—£1°1 per sq. ft. ot .. £26,800 
Assuming no change in direct costs ot £80, 100 
the total cost of the service would be about by .. £107,000 
and the cost per unit loan would be “tf ae in i EAs3T 


It would, therefore, appear that if NCL’s lending services were operating at Boston 
Spa the annual costs would be £186,000 annually, compared with present £421,000. 
In theory, therefore, savings of £235,000 per year could be made by transferring the 
NCL from London to a low cost site. However, savings of this magnitude are 
unlikely to be realised because the Store Street premises, designed specifically for the 
NCL’s activities, would have to be employed for other purposes. In particular, the 
full theoretical saving may not be achieved if other services of the National Libraries 
Authority were accommodated there, because: 


(i) it would be unlikely that Store Street would be the exact size for a self- 
contained unit and, hence, some wastage would be inevitable; 


(ii) it would be unlikely for the existing accommodation to be ideal without some 
conversion; 


(iii) if comparable accommodation were provided as part of a much larger unit 
(e.g. a new National Reference Library) it might be cheaper to provide. 
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Provision for the National Libraries, 
464-467 
Requirements of the National Libraries, 
454-463 
Research in Progress, 449-450 
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School of Oriental and African Studies, 438, 
444 
Science and Technology 
Indexes and Abstracts, 401-402, 413-417 
Information and Referral Services, 403, 420 
Lending, 236-248 
Reference, 298-316 
Science Museum Library 
Administration, 473 
Background, 143-146 
Costs of implementing the Committee’s 
Recommendations, 527 
Costs of Services, 158-160 
Functions, 147 
Lending, 237 
Reference, 311-316 
Services, 149-153 
Sources of Finance, 148 
Staff, 157 
Stock, 154-156 
Usage Patterns, 161-175 
User Survey, Appendix B(x) 
Scottish Central Library 
Background, 205 
Co-operation with a National Libraries 
Organisation, 447 
Costs of Services, 213 
Functions, 206 
Services, 208—211 
Sources of Finance, 207 
Staff, 212 
Sites 
Central Science and Patent Collections, 
361-366 
Loan Locating Centre, 423-428 
National Bibliographic Service, 421-422 
National Reference Library, 345-360 
National Reports Centre, 248 
Social Sciences 
Bibliographic Services, 404-405 
Lending, 249-260 
Reference, 292-297 
Special Libraries, 17—20 
Standard Book Numbering, 186 
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Surveys 

BML, 46-58, Appendices B(i), (ii) and (iii) 

NCL, 131-142, Appendices B(iv), (v) and 
(vi) 

NLLST, 103-108, Appendices B(vii) and 
(viii) 

NRLSI, 76-85, Appendix B(ix) 

SML, 164-175, Appendix B(x) 
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Technology, see ‘ Science and Technology ’ 
Telex, 268 
TIL Reports Centre, see ‘ Report Literature ’ 
Training, 468-470 
Translations, 376, 394, 402, 418, 419, 422 
Trustees 
BML, 28-30 
National Library of Scotland, 193, 195 
National Reference Library, 495-499 
NCL, 110 
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Union Catalogues 


Computerisation, 374 

Costs of implementing the Committee’s 
Recommendations, 522-525 

Location, 423-430 

NCL, 118, 263-265, 269, 396 

Regions, 406 

SCL, 209 


University and College Libraries, 14-16 
Usage Patterns 


BML, 45-58 

BNB, 189-191 

National Library of Scotland, 204 
NCL, 131-142 

NLLST, 103-108 

NRLSI, 75-85 

SML, 161-175 

Surveys, Appendices B(i) to (x) 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, see ‘ British 
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